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Opp ano Stvcutar Tastus.—Several illustrious men have 
evinced a marked predilection for certain days in the year. 
We know that Napoleon felt such a disposition for the 20th 
of March. 

“Charles V.,” said Brantéme, ‘was particularly fond of the 
festival of St. Matthias (24th of February), and sanctified it 
beyond oll other days, because on that day he was elected 
Emperor, on that day crowned, and on that day also he took 
King Francis prisoner, not himself but through his lientenants.” 

Brantéme adds, also, that the Emperor was born on tiie 
feast of St. Matthias (24th February, 1500), that on the same 
day, in 1527, his brother Ferdinand was elected King of 
Bohemia, and that, on the 24th of February, 1556, he abdi- 
cated the empire. , 

The Ist of January was to Francis I. what the 24th of 
February was to Charles V. Born on the Ist of January, it 
Was on the Ist of January that this prince lost his father, that 
he became king, on which his daughter was married, and that 
on which Charles V. made his entry into Paris. 

Sixtus V., born on a Wednesday (18th of December, 1521), 
made his profession as a Franciscan friar on a Wednesday, was 
tented a Cardinalship on a Wednesday, was elected Pope ona 


ednesday, and exalted to the dignity the following Wed- 
nesday, Nai ; 


—_—— 
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name XIIL., some hours before his deat), Poursday | er 
* May, 1643), called his physicians and asked | them if they 
eon he could live unul the next day, saying that Frid ay 
had always been to him a fortunate d: ay, th: at he had on that 
day engaged in enterprises which were uniformly success! r 
that he had ever gained battles on that day, that havin g always 
conside red it his happiest day, he wished a might die on it. 
“ Augustus,” according to Suetonius, “had a senseless fear 
of thunder and lightning, and it is believed protected himself 
from this danger by always carrying about him the skin of a 
sea-calf.  W hen a storm approached he ran to conceal himself 
in a subterranean vault or cavern. This fear was occasioned 
by an incident, during a nocturnal march, in his expedition 
against the Cantabri, when the lightning having struck his 
litter, killed the slave who walked before bearing the flambeau.” 
A Roman Emperor at the age of fifty-nine, was. seized 
with an insurmountable terror at the sight of the sea. Re- 
turning from an expedition into Syria, he sojourned in the 
palace of a king, on the confines of Asia; “The chief of 
Constantinople,” says Nicephorus, (ch. vii.) “ commanded 
the Prefect to build a bridge of boats over the Bosphorus, 
and to adorn it at each wile with planks and branches 
of trees, inorder that he might pass without belolding the 
sea. This work having been finished very promptly, the 
Emperor crossed on horseback, as if he had been on dry land.” 
One of the Spanish kings could not endure any one tn lhis 
presence who had taken tobacco. THe had, besides, the 
mania of feeling incensed at any man’s demanding the aye ol 
a woman, unless he had intentions of marri: we. 
Louis XLV detested les chapeaux gris, almost as much as he 


did the Jansenists.* 





—- —-— 


- Iti is relate od by Saint-Simon, ‘the king | wis ishe d to . be informed 
what manner of peo; de were followers of the Duke of Orleans in Spain, 
(1709 the Duke me tioned amongst others Fonterpuis. At this name, 
the king assumed an austere air, “ How is that, my nephew, said the 
king, Fonterpuis the son of this Jansenist, of this fool who has been 
running everywhere after Arnaud? I cannot see of what value 
this man can be to you,” “ Sire,” replied the Duke of Orleans, 
“IT do not know what his mother may have been, but a for 
the son, he has no desire to be a Jansenist, Ecan vouch for that ; » for 
he does not believe e ven in the existence of a God.” —* Is mere 
sible, my nephew ?” replied the king, becoming assuage red," ek 0 
ing more certain, Sire,” replied the Duke, * I assure you, — Thi 
if that be so, you can manage him, I see no harm in that.” . 
scene, for | call it by no other name, occurred in the morning, ao 
after dinner the same day, the Duke related to me whilst convuls- 


ed with laughter all I have written, word for word.” 
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Nothing could exceed the timidity, or, we might rather say, 
the poltroonery, of the celebrated moralist Nicole ; he dreaded 
travelling, excursions on the water, and to the end of his life 
he never went into the streets without trembling in incessant 
fear, lest a tile should fall on his head. He dwelt for a long 
time in the Faubourg Saint-Marcel, “because,” as he said, “the 
enemies who threatened Paris would enter by the Porte Saint- 
Martin, and would be obliged consequently, to traverse the 
whole city before they could arrive at his house.” Iu a word, 
he could sav, as the actor who bungled Racine, 


a 
« Je crains fout, cher Abner, et n’ai pas d’autre crainte. 


Henry IIL, who had so decided a passion for little dogs, 
could not remain in the same room witha cat. The Duke 
d’Epernon fainted at the sight of a leveret. 

Marshal de Brézé (who died in 1650) swooned at the sight 
of a rabbit, as related by Tallemant. 

Marshal d’Albret got ill at a repast where either a rd 
pig or a wild boar was served. Erasmus could not even smel 
fish without getting feverish. Scaliger trembled all over at seeing 
water cresses. Tycho-Brahe felt his Jimbs failing when he en- 
countered a hare or a fox. Bacon fell into a fainting fit 
during an eclipse of the moon. Bayle got convulsions 
when he lieard the sound of water issuing from a spout. 
Lamothe le Vayer could not endure the sound of any instru- 
went. Favoriti, an Ltalian poet, who died in 1682, could not 
bear the odour of the rose. 

Many celebrated personages are distinguished by their affec- 
tion for certain animals, Thus, Alexander cherished Bucephalus; 
Augustus, a parrot; Commodius, an ape; UlLeliogabalus, a 
starling, &., &e. 

Honorius, Emperor of the West, had a profound tenderness 
for a hen, which, probably, was not reciprocated. Being at 
Ravenna, and having had the precaution of placing between 
_ and the Goths the channel of the Adriatic Sea, when 
oe pen of ce by Alaric, in 410, the slave having 
i. pl A r, mae Ppa came to announce to him 
that 2” mn! “s aly and of the West was lost. “ How is 
ue ty le pte, dismayed, How ! Rome lost | It 
ys calarrtag n omg was cating from my hand.” Thus 
the thonefite ey avorite hen, whom he called Rome, that 
Lie each aces er ergs of the monarch reverted, and he 

ed when assured that it was not his beloved 
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bird but the capital of his empire that was lost.  “ 4yi" 
rejoined he, “I thought it was my hen.” So great, adds the 
Greek historian, Procopius, to whom we are indebted for this 
anecdote, so great was his stupidity and brutisliness, 

The celebrated French financier, Samuel Bernard, (who died 
1 1739), thought his existence was bound up with that of a 
black hen, who, thanks to this circumstance, experienced much 
care and tenderness, for God knows how long. They both 
died about the same time, Bernard having attained his eiglity. 
eihth year. ; tah 

Passeron), the [talian poet, (who died in L802,) had a strong 
affection for a cock, and alluded to it in all his poems. 

Saint Evremond and Crébillon were always surrounded by 
cats and dogs. 

Lipsius liked only dogs, and had amongst others, a dog 
lie called Saphir, in whom he surmounted the natural repug- 
nance of animals of this species for wine. Thus, said he, “I 
have in some manner assimilated Saphir to man, as he is fond 
of wine, and subject to the gout.” 

Godefroy Mind, a Bernais painter, (who died in LSI4,) 
had been surnamed /e Raphael des chats, in consequence of 
having excelled in painting those animals, towards whom lie 
entertained an ardent affection; he had at all times many of 
them about him. ‘“ During his work,” writes M. Depping, 
“his favourite cat was invariably beside him, with whom he 
kept up a kind of conversation ; sometimes she occupied his 
knees, two or three little cats were perched on his shoulders, 
and he remained in this attitude for hours together, without 
stirring, lest le should discompose the companions of his 
solitude.” 

It was not alone for one or two species of the animal king- 
dom, that Denis Rolle, an English member of Parliament, 1 
the eighteenth century, manifested his sympathies, but for all 
animals without distinction, and he was under the linpression 
that they both knew of, and appreciated his kind intentions. 

‘*T have,”’ wrote he in a pamphlet he composed ou te 
abolition of bull-fights and cock-fights, ** 1 have proved the 
recognition of wild bears, who, after absence, allowed them- 
selves to be taken by me and fed by the snout. — cannot bet 
ter exemplify the truth of my axiom than by stating that — 
frequently thrust my hand down the throat of a bull d ree 
without any particular skill on my part, have been enabled to 
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render horses, wild in the fields, docile at my approach ; the 
most venomous serpents have not inspired me with the least 
far. During some years I have traversed dense forests, without 
ever being attacked ; I have reposed in morasses filled with 
reptiles and venomous insects; serpents have been im my ears 
without stinging me. | could also tell of a erane, who ran 
always after me, following me through the fields; and of a 
strange dog, who, every time I crossed Waltham, hastened to 
defend me, and expressed, by his lamentations, the grief he felt 
in quitting me. I remember also a little cat of Florida, who 
rushed at some dogs who were barking at me, fearing they were 
about to attack me. 1 cannot better explain these proofs of 
attachment than by supposing that Providence thus wished to 
reward my feelings of benevolence and humanity towards 
animals,” 

“They relate that Demosthenes,’ writes Gellius, ‘* was 
exceedingly spruce in his dress, and that he carried this care of 
his person to the most delicate and fastidious refinement. ‘This 
called forth all the railleries of his rivals and adversaries on his 
coquettish mantle, on his effeminate tunic. Thence also 
sprung those injurious and obscene discourses, representing him 
as elleminate, and accusing him of the most infamous crimes. 
The same account has been given of Hortensius, the most 
celebrated orator of his time, (after Cicero,) a gentleman always 
studiously elaborate, whose dress was arranged with art, whose 
frequent gestures, and studied and theatrical action, drew on 
hia a crowd of sarcastic and outrageous apostrophes.” 

he English poet, Gray, made himself remarkable by the 
foppishness of his manners and dress; a foppishness which he 
carried almost to folly. 

Cavendish, the English plilosopher, who left in dying, 
the largest fortune ever known to be possessed by a 
Savant, (£1,500,000) was always dressed in grey cloth, and 
had his clothes made precisely as of the same date. He collected 
4 magnificent library, which was at the command of all the 
learned, but that it should not be put out of order, he had it 
_ a from his dwelling. Whenever he wanted 
with the ent a written order for it, and returned it agai 

greatest punctuality. 
Ph see philosopher, Desmarets, (who died in 1815,) never 

Bed the form of his dress, and up to the end of his life, 


US Wy , 
C ig and dress would recal one to the modes in use under 
Atdinal Fleury. 
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The great English chemist, Davy, clothed himself entirely jy 
green, to go fish, and mn red to hunt; he pretended that, 
dressed in this manner, he frightened tie fish and game less, 

‘Towards the end of the last century some Individuals adopted 
the kind of nourishment recommended by Pythagoras. We 
will mention amongst others, Ritson whose only food was 
legumes, and who published, in 1803, an essay on total absti. 
nence from all animal food. 

Another Enghsh author, Wakefield, (who died in ISU], 
abstained from wine, as well as from animal food. He only 
followed the example of the philanthropist, Anthony Benezet, 
(who died in 1784.) 

In the seventeenth century, the German enthusiast, Hoyer, 
(who died in 1656,) never ate anything but fish which had 
died naturally. 

Spinosa spent between five and six sous a day for his food. 
Buttner, a German naturalist and philologist, of theeighteenth 
century, made but one single repast in the day, which cost him 
but three sous. 

Kverybody knows that the astronomer, Lalande, affected to 
eat with delight spiders and caterpillars, of which he carried 
a stock iu his bonbonnicre. 

©. Gracchus, said Gellius, “ made use of a flute to mo- 
dulate the intonations of his voice, when in the tribune. [tis 
not true, as several suppose, that a musician playing the flute 
was placed behind the back of Gracchus whilst he spoke, and 
by his various notes moderated and excited by turns the move- 
ments and action of the orator. What absurdity to fancy 
that a flute could mark for Gracchus, haranguing in public, the 
measure, the rhythm and the different cadences according to the 
same rule as you would arrange the pace of a buffoon on the 
stage! The authors better instructed on this fact relate ouly 
that a man was concealed near at hand who was engaged to 
moderate the intonations of the voice, when becoming too ¥o- 
ciferous, by drawing a slow and solemn note on a flute. That 
wasall, Nordo L believe that the naturally impassioned genius 
of Graechus required external excitement whilst in the tribune. 
However, Cicero thought he emploved this flute player for a 
double purpose, and that according as lis notes were lively or 
calm, he enlivened his tone of voice if too slow, and moderated 


its impetuosity if too boisterous.” This is the passage from 
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Cicero : Thus as Licinius, a well informed man, forwerly his 
secretary and now his client, has told Catullus, that this same 
(iracchus had in his service an intelligent man, who concealed 
himself near the tribune with an ivory flute, giving rapidity to 
the sound which was necessary to excite when his action was 
too slow, and softening the notes to a calm when he was too 
rapid,” 

“ Eschylus,” relates Athneeus, “was always a little excited by 
wine whilst composing his tragedies. We know that Aleman, 
the lyric poet and Aristophanes the comic, wrote their poems 
in a state of inebriety” 

Madame dela Suze, the humanist Lefévre in the seventeenth 
century, aud Buffon in the eighteenth, could not work without 
being dressed with the greatest elegance; nothing, not even a 
sword, was wanting in the toilet of the latter. 

Bacon, Milton, Warburton, Alfieri, required music to enable 
them to work ; and it is related that Bourdaloue always executed 
an air on the violin before preparing himself to write a sermon. 

Thomson, author of The Seasons, passed entire days in his 
bed, and when asked why he did not rise, he replied, ‘I sce 
uo motive for my rising.” 

Thomas remained every day until twelve o’clock in bed, the 
curtains closely drawn. There it was he composed the works 
which he afterwards wrote ‘off hand,” when he arose. It was 
thus that during all his life he only aspired to the production of 
what Voltaire called du galithomas. 

__ Cacti, the lively author of the datmaua Parlants, composed 
iis preity verses whilst playing cards all alone on his bed. 

Corneille, Malebraneh and Hobbes composed most frequently 
i the dark, whilst Mézeray on the contrary never worked but 
with candle-light both by night and day, and never failed 
even at mid-day to reconduct, light in hand, into the middle of 
tiie street those who visited him. 

Goethe composed whilst walking ; Descartes on the contrary 
practised like Leibnitz the méditation horizontale. 
i, neptnin pe harpsichord to be transported into the 
* te a — 3 A vast space, the open sky, the heat of 
Pda ~~ ee of champagne, gave him Inspiration 
the om aad A gia songs, [phigenie and L’ Orphée. On 
hie a vt on d not work but in a spacious room, with 
i ag and o scurely dim. ‘The silence of night, the 

regiiumer of a lamp suspended from the ceiling, were 
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indispensably requisite to create the solemn ideas which forme | 
the character of his style. Cimarosa wished to hear. aro: nd 
him the clamour of an animated conversation ; it was while 
laughing and prating with his friends that he composed dey 
Horaces and le Mariage secret, two inimitable chefs d’eeuvre, 
the style of each being distinctly opposed ; the air Pria che 
spunti in ciel Paurora he improvised in the midst of a pleasure 
party in the environs of Prague. 

“Whilst rendering homage in his Lerfere Haydine to the 
talent of Ferdinand Paéz, Carpini said that this witty composer 
wrote the rédles of Camille, of ? Agnese and of Sargine 
whilst jesting with his friends, and made a thousand merry 
recitations, whilst at the same moment he found leisure to 
gruinble at his domestics, quarrel with his wife and children, 
and bestow the most tender caresses on lis beloved dog. 
Paesiello could not find a note if he was not lying in bed ; and 
it was between a pair of sheets that he composed the charming 
movements of Nina, of a Mo/inara and of the Barbier. Zingarelli 
before taking his pen, transported himself into a high intel- 
lectual region, by reading several passages, both of the Fathers 
of the Church and of the Latin classies; thus prepared he in less 
than four hours improvised an act of Pyrrhus or of Komeo 
and Juliet.” 

Carpani speaking of one Marcantonio Anfossi, brother of the 
celebrated Anfossi, and who probably would himself have attained 


ir? 
= * 


a high musical renown, were it not that he died very youn 
This Marcantonio was a monk, and his method of stimuating 
the creative faculty was passing strange; he did not place him- 
self before a harpsichord it order to compose, but before a table 
on which he had placed seven or eight dishes overladen with 
roasted capons, sucking pigs nicely browned, and smoking 
sausages. Inthe midst of this agreeable exhalation the sweet- 
est inspirations were produced wiinout effort. oe" 

Hayden, demure and regular as Newton, shut up 1 liis 
study, had also his little stratagem : he shaved, powdered, put 
on clean linen, dressed himself from head to foot as i gong 
to. present his respectful homage to Prince Esterhazy, his 
patron, or even to the Emperor of Germany ; then sealing 
himself before a desk on which he had paper carefully ined 
and pens well made, he put on his finger the mng pr sented ie 
him by his revered sovereign; after these preliminaries ne 


: a lies 
commenced writing; five or six hours glided by, without ™ 
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experiencing the least fatigue ; not an erasure appeared to dis- 
foure the extreme neatness of his notes, at other times scarcely 
readable, so that he himself used to call them his pothooks, 


they were so cramped and illegible. — . 
it is worthy of remark that singularity of taste, for particular 
colors and numbers, occasionally exhibits itself even in the 


making of wills. in the Zeports of the Commissioners for 
Enquiring into Charities in England and Wales, we find the 
following bequests recorded :— 


Whimsical Partiality for Nine.— 


Samuel Rabank, at Danby, Yorkshire, by indenture of bargain 
and sale, enrolled, dated 24th February, 1631, conveyed to Thomas 
Reeve and Samuel Pruddom, and the heirs of Pruddom, certain pre- 
mises, upon trust that they and the heirs and assigns of the said 
Samuel Pruddom, out of the rents and profits of such premises, 
upon the 9th day of June, or the 9th day of December, from the day 
of his death, and upon every 9th day of every month for ever there- 
after, cause to be paid tu nine poor people, to be nominated and 
elected as thereinafter mentioned, 9d. a week, or 3s. a month; and 
should also, upon every 9th day of December, pay the sum of 10s. to 
some godly and able preacher, who should on that day yearly preach 
the Word of Godin the parish Church of Danby ; and that the said 
Samuel Pruddom, his heirs and assigns, should, after the sermon, 
give and deliver one peck of rye to eyery such of the said nine poor 
people, as well to those who were present during the service, as also 
to such others as should be absent by reason of sickness or otherwise ; 
and as to the choice of the poor persons, he directed that, on the 9th 
December, the curates, churchwardens, and overseers of the poor 
of Danby, should nominate eighteen poor persons, en or women, of 
Danby, six by the curate, six by the churchwardens, and six by the 
overseers, of whom nine should be immediately elected by Pruddom, 
or his heirs or assigns, but, if they were absent, then such nine 
persons should be chosen on the next Sabbath day, by the curate and 
overseers, or any three of them, whereof the curate should be one; 
and that, if there were not so many poor persons of the poorest sort 
and best report in the parish of Danby, the number should be sup- 
plied out of Glaisdale; so, however, as such number should not ex- 
ceed three, 
oe ~ 10s, a year is paid on account of this charity, out 
in nq a owe F arm, Castleton and Bottom or Dale Head, 
ry ed. lls, of the money is distributed in monthly 
maid “s c 0 38. each month, to nine poor persons of Danby, 10s. are 
» ‘He minister for a sermon which is preached on the 20th 
December, the day on which the rent-charge is paid; and, 1n lieu of 
apeck of rve ith. : heat sca Breet ; 
peck of rye, it has been customary, for many years past, to give a 
thilling to each of the poor persons. which makes up the present 
amount of the navi, } persons, nen S U} pre: 
] ay nent, 
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Whimsical Predilection for Colours. 


Henry Green, at Melbourne, Derbyshire, by will, dated 29nd 
December, 1679, gave to his sister Catharine Green, during her life, 
all his lands in Melbourne and Newton, and after her decease to 
others, in trust upon condition that the said Catharine Green, should 
should give four green waistcoats to four poor women every year, 
such four green waistcoats to be lined with green galloon lace, and 
to be delivered to the said poor women on or before the 2st 
December yearly, that they might be worn on Christmas day. 


Thomas Gray, by bis will, bearing date the 25th April, 1691, 
directed his executrix, Mary Gray, and others to lay out £200 in the 
purchase of lands ; and out of the pr ofits of such land to lay out six no. 
bles yearly to buy six waistcoasts of grey cloth, edged with blue galloon 
lace, “and 40s, to “buy three coats of grey cloth, to be faced with baize 
and that four of the said waistcoats should be given yearly to four 
poor widows or other poor women living in Castle Donnigton, 
were to be of good bebaviour and endeavour to live honestly ; pee 
the other two waistcoats to two poor widows or women of like be- 
haviour, of the parish of Melbourne: and two of the coats to be 
given yearly to two poor men of Castle Donnington, and the other 
to a poor man of Melbourne. And he also directed that copies of 
his will should be entered in the Town books of Castle Donnington 
and Melbourne, and also hung up in the respective churches, and 
that the same should be read yearly on St. Thomas's day, or the 
following Sunday, after prayers, for the performance of which he d 
rected that ministers of the said parish should have five shillings a 
piece ; and he further directed that fifteen dozen of bre ad should be 
ywiven to the poor of Castle Donnington, and ten dozen to the R sga’ 
of Melbourne, yearly, on St. Andrew's day; and if any residue of 
rents and profits of the said land should arise, the same should be 
laid out for the benefit of the poor children of Castle Donnington 
and Melbourne, in the proportion of two thirds for the former, and 
one-third for the latter place, towards putting them out as ap 
prentices, — 


SINGULAR DEATHS OF CELEBRATED PERSONAGES. 
“The Emperor Adrian, immediately before death, composed 
some Latin lines, which lius Spartianus has recorded ; they 


are very defective, and exhibit but little taste. ‘They are ®s 
follows — 


Animula, vagula, bladula, 
Ilospes, comesque corporis, 
Que nunc abibis in loca 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula ; 
Nec ut soles, dabis jocos. 


Fonten Ie fives the following version i) ft] tLncwe so 
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Ma petite fime, ma mignonne, _ 
Tu t’en vas donc, ma fille? Et Dieu sache ov tu vas, 


Tu pars seulette et tremblante, hélas ! 
Que deviendra ton honneur, folichonne ? 
Que deviendront tant de jolis ébats ?* 


The Count de Maugiron, lieutenant-general, who died in 
April, 1767, wrote, an hour before his death, the following 
lines :— 

Tout meurt, je m’en apergois bien! 
Tronchin, tant fété dans le monde, 
Ne saurait’ prolonger mes jours d’une seconde, 
Ni Dumont en retrancher rien. 
Voici donc mon heure derniére : 
Venez, bergéres et bergers, 
Venez me fermer la paupiére ; 
Qu’au murmure de vos baisers 
Tout doucement mon dime soit éteinte. 
Finir ainsi dans les bras de amour, 
C'est du trépas ne point sentir l’atteinte, 
C'est s’endormir sur la fin d’un beau jour. 


“M. de Maugiron was residing at the house of the Bishop 
of Valencia ; the clergy hastened to afford him spiritual assis- 
tance, when he, turning to his physician, said: ‘I have out- 
witted them ; they imagined they had me; I am, however, 
gong from them.’ He died after repeating the last word.”’t 
| Vespatian, in his last illness,” according to Suetonius, 
(ch, 24) “observed all the forms of state, with the same punc- 
thio as if in perfect health; he received deputations even in 
Finding himself sinking : ‘an Emperor,’ exclaimed he, 
‘ ould die erect’ ; and whilst attempting to rise he expired in 

earms of those who supported him.” 


D ) 
EATHS OF CELEBRATED PERSONAGES CAUSKD BY SINGULAR 
ACCIDENTS. 


gene reports the deaths of three great tragic poets of 
juity as having occurred by very singular accidents. 


ii ‘ 
Aschylus, according to Valerius Maximus, was going one 


, a me des Morts, Pope's paraphrase all know. 
er Memows of the Republic of Letters, 23 of April 1767. 
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day from the town where he resided in Sicily, when an eagle who 
was carrying @ tortoise chanced to pass over him, and deceived 
by the smoothness of his head, which was entirely bald, and 
taking it for a stone, he let the tortoise fall for the purpose of 
bre aking it to eat the flesh. Under this stroke fell the origin. 
ator and father of the highest and most vigorous tragedy.” 

We have our doubts of the truth of this statement, which 
would give rise to innumerable questions. First, do eagles 
eat tortoises ? That is possible— yet it is a fact of wis ‘h we are 
ignorant. Secondly, to whom did the eagle relate that he had 
taken a bald head for a portion of a rock ? This Stipposition 
has been gratuitously formed, and does small honor to the 
piercing glance of the king of birds; though we must ad- 
mire the correctness of his ain, when from a height, probably 
very considerable, he with a precision worthy of all praise 
lets fall his prey on the very point he wishes. 

This is but one of the innumerable fooleries which have been 
bequeathed to us from antiquity, and which have been taken 
by the moderns for genuine coin, 

‘*¢ Euripides,” relates the same author, “after having supped 
one evening at the residence of the King Archelats at Mace- 
donia, was torn to pieces by dogs whilst regaining the house 
of his landlord.” 

We have already seen, that according to Valerius ve 
Sophocles died of joy. An anthologic epigram assumes tl) 
the poet was choked by the kernel of an unripe grape. 

This latter species of death terminated also the career of 
Anacreon. “© Whilst sucking the juice of a sun grape,” wrote 

Valerius Maximus, ‘* to sustain his sinking strength, a green 
pipin stuck obstinately in his throat and deprived lim of life. 

A favorite slave of the € Caliph Yezid died in the same way, 





* L. 9 on. ~—e Fontaine has thus translated this ae 
** Quelque devin le Menaga, dit-on, 
De la chute d'une maison. 
Aussitot il quitta la ville, 
Mit son lit en plein champ, loin des toits, sous les cieuXx. 
Un aigle, qui portait en l’air une tortue, 
Passa par 1a, vit l'homme, et sur sa tete nue, 
Qui parut un morceau de rocher a ses veux, 
tant de cheveux d@épouryue, 
~ ssa tomber sa proie, afin de la casser 
Le pausre Esch vle ainsi sut ses jours avancer.” 
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Germanio, a Danish writer of the seventeenth century, was 
choaked by a bit of meat ; and Henry Knox, an American 

neral, met the same fate by a chicken bone in 1800. 

“Cambyses,” wrote Herodotus (1, m. ch. 64—66), “ hear- 
ingsuddenly of the revolt of Smerdis, of the Magians, threw him- 
self precipitately on his horse with the intention of hastening 
to Susis; but whilst leaping on horseback, the scabbard of 
his scimetar fell, and the scimetar being unsbeathed wounded 
him in the thigh, in the same spot where it had formerly 
struck Apis, the God of the Egyptians. Shortly after the 
bone decayed, and the gangrene quickly spreading through 
the whole thigh, Cambyses died.” 

The comedian, Baron, wounded himself in the foot with a 
sword at the theatre, and died of the wound in consequence of 
not permitting amputation. 

“The King of Castile, Henry Ist, whilst at play in the 
Court of the Bishop’s Palace at Palence with some young 
noblemen of his own age, (he was about thirteen), was 
killed, according to Mariana, by a most melancholy acci- 
dent. A tile having fallen on the head of the young prince, 
wounded him so severely that he died eleven days after, on 
Thursday the 6th of June, in the year 1217.” 

The deaths of several princes were occasioned by falls 
from their horses; we shall merely mention the following :— 
. “At this period, (13th October, 1151),” according to Suger, 

an accident of the strangest and most unheard of nature 
occurred in the kingdom of France. The eldest son of Louis 
VL, Philip, a youth in the flower of his age, and of great 
sweetness, the hope of the good, and the terror of the wicked, 
was riding one day in a faubourg of the city of Paris ; a detesta- 
ble boar rushed before his charger, and threw him rudely, the 
noble boy falling beneath the horse’s weight, and thatof a rock un- 
> which he had been thrown, and was crushed almost to death. 
ep overcome with grief and horror, ran to his 
aad " dl ore him into a neighbouring house ;_but sad to 

be esigned his pure spirit into the hands of his Maker 
ere the night had come to a close.”* This young prince of 

a promise had only attained his seventeenth year. 
he Prince of Orange, William III., having, by a fall from 


~~ 


—s ad - 





Vie de Louis le Gros, see Guizot’s collection, vol. 8, p. 149. 
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lis horse, put his collar bone out of joint, and refusing to take 
the rest which his situation required after such an accident 
died, from the effects of this accident, on the 16th of March. 
1702, being then fifty-two years old. ' 

A great number of princes have perished in the chase, by 
various accidents. Thus, William Rufus was killed by ay 
arrow aimed at a stag by one of his knights, Walter Tyrrell ; 
Henry the First, King of Jerusalem, and Count of Champagne, 
perished in a manner even more singular. ‘ 

“ One day (in 1197) before going to a repast, Henry asked 
for some water to wash himself; it being brought to him, he 
went near to an open window at the top of the tower where he 
was lodged. As he washed his hands he leaned too far forward, 
and, falling from the window, was killed on the spot. The 
valet who held the napkin threw himself after lim, lest it 
should be said he had pushed him out. He was not killed, 
however, but had his thigh broken; having fallen between two 
walls he crept on till he came near a postern. [learing some 
people passing outside, he commenced to cry out ; on licaring 
hin, they immediately came, and demanded what it was he 
required; he begged them for God’s sake to send some 
of the gentlemen of the court to the Count, who was lying 


The valets and attendants of the Count came instantly 


dead. 
lle wis 


on being summoned, and found the tale too true. 
borne to a neighbouring monastery, where he was interred. 
He had ordered several times a lattice to this window, to 
guard against children being hurt ; he had, it would appear, 
a presentiment of evil occurring through its means. There 
was great mourning for the Count’s death.’’* 

Leo IV., Emperor of the East, was passionately fond of 
precious stones. The Byzantine historians relate that this 
rince, assisting on the eighth of September, 780, at the 
Divine Office, in the church of Saint Sophia, was so struck by 
the brilliancy of the precious stones that enriched a crown, 
which the Emperor Maurice had caused to be hung above the 
altar, that he caused it to be instantly detached, had it placed 
on his head, and bore it away to his palace. But the enor 
mous weight of this gem wounded him in the forehead, wluch 
instantly mortitied, causing his death the same day. This 
sudden demise was regarded as a signal puuisiiment [rom 


Heaven.+ 


ccncenenccsccnsstiaT 


a ak, ha ok ei ae ‘ 997 
* Bernard le Tresorier, Collection Guizot, t. ='X, P- mv 
+ Theophanes. p, 382; Zonare, t. xv., ch. 9, t. I], Pp. 14. 
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Deaths, caused by excess at table, are very numerous. 
Attila, as related by Priscus, the historian, alter having 
already, according to the custom of his nation, espoused a 
multitude of wives, united himself in marriage, alinost at the 
moment of his death, to a young girl named IlIdico, endowed 
with rare beauty; during the festivities attendant on this 
union, he abandoned himself to great joy, and overpowered 
by wine and sleep, he lay down on his hack ; as the blood, which 
usually escaped from his nostrils, could not, in_ its ebullition 
find its usual passage, it took a fatal course, and, collecting in 
his throat, smothered him. Thus, drunkenness led to a 
shameful end this King so glorious in his battles. The next 
day, a great part of the day had already expired when the 
oflicers of the King, suspecting something wrong, broke open 
the gates, after hearing great cries, and found Attila dead, 
from no wound save the hemorrhage ; the young spouse, with 
drooping head and covered face, was bathed in tears. ‘Then, 
according to the custom of their nation, each cut off part of 
his hair, and inflicted deep wounds on their hideous coun- 
tenances, in order that this illustrious warrior might receive as 
lestimony of their heartfelt regret, not alone the tears and 
lamentations of the women, but the blood of men of true 
hearts,’”* 

Solyman the First, Caliph, having been surprised by the 
cold, during a pilgrimage which he made to Mecca, in 717, 
tarried at a house near l'aief, and there eat seventy pomegranates, 
akid, six hens, and an enormous quantity of raisins. It is 
not astonishing to relate that be died from the effects of this 
Inghtful repast. 


CELEBRATED PERSONAGES WHOSE DEATHS HAVE BEEN OCCA- 
SIONED BY GRIEF, JOY, FEAR, ETC, 


The greater number of biographers seem to feel ashamed of 
schnowledging that the persons of whom they have written 
re of simple illness, and like M. De La Palisse they have 
sought to eunoble the close of life, and gild the approach of the 
ps a eo halo of romance. For this purpose 
“=a ueath by grief have been made to play a part in the 
: uction of the human species, as important as the role of 





ccna ented 


: Histoire des Goths, ch. 96, translated from the collection of 
anckoucke, p. 373. 
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the Jungs in the medical theory of the servant of the Mol,/, 
/maginaire. It sufficed to have proved that a personage a 
the course of his career has met some violent opposition, ot 
experienced some great sorrow, to beliold in this Opposition or 
grief the evident cause of death irrespective of sex or age. |) 
order not to be accused of exaggeration, we shall take a eur. 
sory glance over a few volumes of the excellent Biographie 
Universelle of Michaud in order to © sure oir readers of the 
truth of what we advance. Amongst other examples taken 
from this work we shall cite one. It is recorded of Nicholas 
Abilgaard, a Danish painter: “that the destruction of the 
pictures at the chateau at Copenhagen when that edifice was 
consumed by fire in 1794, and which he considered his cliefs- 
d-ceuvre, had such an effect on Abilyaard that it conducted him 
slowly to the tomb.” Abilgaard died in LS06, that is to say 
twelve years after the burning of these paintings. Who 
could say on this occasion, Zime goes for nought here ? 

Be that as it may, we have a number of deaths caused by 
grief, recorded in Michaud’s Biograp/ie, for the truth of which 
he is responsible. 

The number of learned men who died of grief in consequence 
of various accidents is very considerable. ‘Tribolo, a flor- 
entine engineer of the sixteenth century, died of grief 
(and of illness, adds the Biographie) for having caused 
the inundations in the territory of Florence. — Vighius, a 
German lawyer, died in 1577, at the age of seventy, In conse- 
quence of the ingratitude of the Prince whom lie served. 

An English writer, died, 1557, at the age of forty-three, 
for having been forcibly converted ; the famous heretic of the 
twelfth century, Amaury, died from the same cause, having 
been forced to deny his belief. ‘The Benedictine Lami ended his 
days at seventy-five because a young man whom he had con 
verted from heresv, relapsed again into its fatal errors. 

Sibouyah, an Arabic grammarian of the eighth century, 
died, itis said, of grief, because, the Kaliph Haroun-al-aseliyd 
decided in favor of another savant on a grammatical point on 
which they differed. The Spanish theologian Valenti betrayed 
equal susceptibility ; he died in 1598, aged fifty-two, because 
the Pope had reproached him with falsifying a passage of Sain! 
Augustin. The historian Avrigny, born at Caen, in 10/% 
died of grief at sixty-six, in consequence of some alterations 
made by Lallement in his works. 
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The Scoteh Chancellor Elphinston died they siy of grief occa- 
sioned by the loss of the battle of Flodden Mield ; he was, it Is true, 
eighty-tive years of age. ‘The Italian philosopher Rhodiginus, 
died of grief in 1525, because Francis the First was made pri- 
conerat Pavia, he being at the time seventy-five. The English 
architect Jones, who could not survive the execution of Charles 
the First, had attained the age of sixty-nine. The physician 
Fabricius, whom the misfortunes of the king of Denmark made 
succumb, was more than seventy. | 

Various persons died, they say of grief occasioned by the 
assassination of lienry TV. They cite amongst others, the 
celebrated chief of the partisans of Vie. 

Duprat, Bishop of Clermont, died, in 1560, at seventy-two 
years of age, because the Canous of lus chapter wished to force 
him to cut his beard, 

Richard Ireland died in 1808, of regret for having 
riven to the world a work of his own, under the name of: 


{ 
~ 


Shakspere. 

Castillo, a Spanish painter of the seventeenth century, died 
at the age of sixty-six, in consequence of having aiscovercd his 
inferiority to Murillo; the Westphalian painter, Lely, died at 
sixty-two, from jealousy, caused by the success of Kueller ; 
the famous Corelli died beeause Searlatti told him he was de- 
ceed as to the value of a note; Lepautre, in consequence of 
the preference given by Louis XLV. to Mansart, the Italian 
writer; Forteguerri died at sixty one, in the year 1735, because 
a place which had been promised to him was given to another. 
We could cite also Francis, the engraver, from Lorraine, who 
died in 1769, from grief, occasioned by the jealousy and 
intrigues of Magny and Demarteau. ; 

The German painter, Kloosterman, born iu 1656, and the 
scholar, Le Pays, celebrated by the criticisms of Boileau, died, 
the foriner we do not know at what age, the latter at fifty-four, 
from grief, caused by the loss of their fortunes. Schidone died 
from the same cause, at forty-five years of age, after having 
lost a considerable sum; and Breughel, at fifty-eight, in con- 
fequenice of having lost his daughter’s dowry. ‘T'erence died 
al80 of griel, occasioned by his having lost ina shipwreck one 
a allay: i eave pieces which he had composed. 

_ eS acr Giidi, surnamed the [talian Pindar, repairing 
0 Vastel-Gondolfo, to offer to Clement XI. the fine copy with 
i¢ six homilies of the Pontiff, which he had 


hae. 
ull) if 


PA rr.. 
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tray nosed into verse, discovered, On the \ Way, CTTO! 


printing, which overwhelmed him with sucl b grief, that On arriv- 
ing at Frescati, he was seized with apoplexy, and expired in 

. few hours, on the 12th of June, 1712." 

We may add to these the names of Niménés, who died at 
eichty-eight, from the sorrow he experienced at being diserac d 
of the poet Sarrozin, who, at fifty-one, died, because the 
Prince de Conti . id struck him with a tongs - of the —— 
de V aubany who, because he could not present his home 
to the Bourbons, in 1814, died of chagrin, at the age of sixty. 
We conld wx: a much lictile list of celebrated men, page 
away, more or less slowly, by household griefs. In ret on 
know of ve 2 fe W individu: ils, who, (according to the legends of 
romance,) died of gnef for having lost their wives pn ust hs 
deaths caused by love, we are limited to the 1 recital of one, 
Giorgione, who died at thirty- four, from the grief he experienced 
on discovering the infidelity of his mistress, whom one of his 
pupils had taken away. 

¢ appears, however, not quite so easy as people generally 
ihink, to die of love, if we may judge by the attempt made by 
Gries, who became e ‘amoured of an opera girl, named I 
The foll Wing has been told by J.J. Rousseau, relative to thi 
strange matter :— 

“He fell quite suddenly,” wrote he, ‘into the strangest 
malady, which J, o1 perl: ips any other salieri ever heard of 
Hie passed days and nights in an uninterrupted lethargy, th 
eyesopon,the pulse going, but without speaking, eating oF drink- 
Ing, appearing sometimes to hear, but never re plyir Ing, noveven DY 
sign, and ap} arently without agiti ition, pan, or the shghtest 
appearance of fever; he remained there as if dead. ‘The Abb 
Raynal divided the labor of watching with me, he being 
stronger and more robust than I, cared him through the mght 
whilst L passed the days without leaving lim ; never, however, 

ether, as one left when the other came. The Count de 
Fridse (at whose house he resided,) becoming alarmed, had 
Senac bronght to him, who, after having examined him, mace 
no remark, and ordered him nothing. My anxiety for my 
friend caused me to examine the physician’s countenance 
closely, and I onse rved him smile when going out. Ne ver 
theless the invalid remained several more days iuimoveadic, 


) 


28, 


® Valery, Voyages en Ttalie, |. xv. ch. 
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without tasting either soup, or anything else, save some pre- 
eerved cherries, which I occasionally placed on his tongue, 
and which he appeared to swallow. One fine morning, he 
arose, dressed himself, and commenced his routine of life in 
his usual and ordinary way, without ever making the slightest 
allasion to the past, either to me, or as far as I could learn, to 
the Abbé Raynal, nor in fact to any any one relative to this 
extraordinary lethargy, nor of the care we had bestowed on 
him whilst it lasted.”’* 

To the deaths caused by grief, we now oppose the following 
caused by joy. 

Valerius-Maximus (]. ix, ch. 12) relates that a certain 
consul, Juventius Thalma, colleague of Tiberius Gracchus, 
coming to subdue Corsica, was offering up a sacrifice “ when 
he received a message announcing to him that the senate had 
decreed in his honor a thanksgiving to the gods. He 
read it with an eager eye, then fainted and fell lifeless at the 
foot of the altar.” 

“Sophocles, having already attained an extreme old age, 
writes the same author (I. ix., ch. 18,) having read in an 
assembly a new tragedy, and waited for a long time with much 
uneasiness the result of the votes which were being given ; the 
approbation was unanimous and the joy which he experienced 
caused lis death.” 

It is recorded of the noble Tuscan, Thomas Baroncelli, that 
going from his ville (at present ¢he Poggio Imperiale) to meet 
Cosmo the First returning to Rome, was so delighted to learn 
that the Pope had conferred the title of Grand Duke on his 
master, that he expired on the instant. There were various 
deaths also occasioned by fear. The first king of Prussia, 
Frederick the First was sleeping one day in arm chair, when his 
wife Louise de Mecklenburgh, who liad lost her intellect, escap- 
ing from the persons who had charge of her reached his apart- 
apd being wounded in getting through a glass door which 
. roken in trying to make an egress, threw herself on 
2 and commenced abusing him. The king, from whom they 
mn concealed her malady, was so appalled by the aspect of 

* Woman covered with blood, and clothed only in white gar- 


ents 8 oa : , ‘ 
: 's, that he imagined he had seen la femme blanche, an ap- 


nti bee ead J! 
tion which according to an old tradition announced always 
ence 





Confessions, part ii., |, vill. 
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SUU rite 


the death of a prince of the house of Brande:.burg. ae 
instantly seized with fever, and died six weeks after at th — 
ol 0s el : 

a mya German painter of the seventee nth century, died 
1 Lb 24 of fright, occasioned by seeinga skeleton mo ving, it being 
shaken hs al estan ike ; and M: ud: une de Gue re! HM, dauglt r 
of the Count de Plesque, died in 1672, from dread of fir 
Marshal de Montrevel * who according to Saint S imon had 


merely the ambition of being considered valorous, without | 
slichtest pretension, having never distinguished himself in ans 


way, concealing lis universal ignorance under audacity that 
was favoured by fashion and lis high birth,’ was so supersti- 
. ° } Re " 
when one day at dinner a salt-cellar was spilled on 
| ; > } } , 
out that he was a dead man, he was at once 


tious that 
e 

- , 
116 


Wim, He eri ed 
! 
: 


1 fever, and died four d;: Ys after, in | 


SC1Z «i VV 


MSELVES 


ROYAL PERSONAGES WHO HAVE DISTINGUISHED TH! 
AS AUPHORS, MUSICIANS, PAINTERS, Ke, 


A ie <a has iately been going the round of 
\ hare hh if IS stated, that a custom | pre vals 

Wiich makes it n ecessars that male members of the roval f 
uld be each aequ inted with some trade or handicraft ; 


Stid s ast 
¥ } . } ‘ 1, Pry 7? 
; | I { ve S thi bua caad 


we learn from the parag raph In question 
Prince lately married to the Princess Royal is a very expert com 
positor. As this paragraph appears to have amused or inter- 
ested a cousiderable number of readers, we propose to plac 
before our readers a few facts regarding royal personages Wi 
were authors, musicians, painters, or locksimths 

| several pros 


* Augustus, according to Suetonius, composed 
works mm various styles, which were gl 
ONnLst a circle of fmends who acted the part oO tlie public 
as regarded censorship. Such as Cator’s vin lication to Bi ei, 
(he greater portion of which he read himsse If, though vi r) oid al 
however, was read by Tiberius 5 su 


t 


occasional ’ 


the time, the remainder, 

: : . ° } 
also were the philosophic discourses, and the 
in thirteen books which reached to the war 


, 


ic, J 
br. He also essayed poetry, and left a small treatise on | 
history of Si ily, and a little collection of epigramis Which hf 
COM post d generally 1 his bath. Ile COMMCHCE d with a ae 
ardour a tragedy of Ajax ; but not being content with! 
style, he destroved it, and his friends having asked 
dl . it had bees of Ajax? ‘ Ajax,’ plied he, ° ’ 
1 itself on a sponge.’ ”* 

* it will be recollected t iim t tie ancients the i . 

i r the purpose of ef ACID 
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“Tiberius, relates the same author, —_ tly cultivated the 


Greek and Latin hh tera itu "eC, and sc Lata lor his It) iodel ; am _ ust 
Messala Corvinus, whom he considered 


} 


the Roman orators, 
his style was, however, obscure owing to 


perfect as an orator ; | 
alle tation, and the extravagance of his dict Ions - it has been 


gal id that hy 8 cenlus was more | Prot litic th: in even he imse If] If id 
anticipated. He composer da ‘lyric I" em entitled : Lamenta- 
tions on the death of l,. Caesar. ‘Hea lso wrote Site xX poels, in 
which he jinitated the: eC authors in wlhiose eenius he took 
infinite pleasure, and whose works and por traits he eau 

be placed in the p wm librarics amongst ne most ilu 
of the ancient write 

“Claudius in his ills says also Suctonius, attempted to 
write history, encouraged by Livy, and a eters by Sulpicius 
Flavus. He commenced to read hie work before a numerons 
auditory. He wrote much during his reign, and had his works 
always read in public by one of his lictors. This history com- 
menced after the murder of the dictator Cresar, but he pos sed 
all at once {0 a more recent epoch, that is to say, to the end 
of the civil wars, as the constant remonstrances of his m ihe r 
and grandmother prevented his writing freely, or with truth, 
about the anterior period. He left two books of the first part 
of t! e history, and forty-one of the second. Ile also com} osed 
eight books of the memoir of his life which was entire ly a 
fa ln ire both in wit and ele ganee. Ile alsocomposed a rather 
learne d apok gy for Cicero, in reply to the books of Asinius 
Gallus, ‘ 

“He invented three letters, which he thought necessary to 
complete the alphabet. Ile had already published a baka 
on this subject before be comimg Mmperor; and when he had 
reached the throne he had not mueh ti es In obtaiming the 
adoption of the use of them. They are to be found i in the 
ereater number of books, publie deeds, and Inscriptions of 
Uus epoch. He did not exhibit less ardour in the study of the 
Greek literature, and he testified on all oceasions the estec m in 

which he held this famous language. A barbarian spoke be- 

‘ him in Greek and Latin; ‘Ll behold with pleasure,’ said 
ve “inate Pi at you know my two haat ages. ‘Lam, 
the Dats “hem ied to Greece by the ties of education? In 
of the ne invariably replied in Greek to the orations 
lines fre 7 adors, and in his tribunal he freque ntly cited 

mtHomer, Whien baffled by an enemy or conspirator, 
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and when the tribune on guard demanded from hit the parole 
he gave it to him thus in Greek :-— 
‘“*T willtake immediate vengeance on the first wiv offendsme.’ 
‘* Finally, he wrote in this language twenty books of the history 
of the Tyrrhenians, and eight of the ( Carthagenians. It was 
in consequence of these works that to the ancient Museum 
of Alexandria another was added, bearing the name of the 
Emperor, and it was also decreed that on certain days every 
vear that there should be given in turn by the membe rs of these 
two Museums, two public lectures, in one the history of the 
Carthage a ins, and in the other the history of the Tyrrhenians,’ ” 
© Char! emagne, ac cording to Kginhar rd, devoted under the 
direction of Alcuin, much time and labour to the study of 
rhetoric, logic, and above all to astronomy, tracing the progress 
of the stars, and following their course with the most. scrapu- 
lous attention, and marvellous sagacity ; he essayed even to 
write on the subject, and had tablets const: antly under the 
head of his bed, that he might employ every leisure moment 
in writing ; but he failed this in study commenced too late, and 
at an age unsuited to such avocations. None of the nations 
subject to him had up to that period written laws; he decreed 
that their constitutions should henceforward be in writing, 
and deposited at the registers ; he had also ancient and rude 
poems composed, in which were recorded the warlike deeds 
and heroic actions of the ancient kings, by which means they 
were transmitted to postery, A grammar of the national lan- 
guage was also commenced through his assiduity.’* 
‘Robert 11., relates the monk, author of the Llistory of 
Saint Bertin, was very pious, prudent, literary, and suiliciently 
philosoph: ical, but he excelled as a musician, He composed 
the hymn of the Holy Ghost, which commenced with these 
words :—Adisié nobis gratia, the rhythems, Judea et Llierusa- 
lem, concede nobis, quesumus, and Cornelius Centurio, which he 
offered at Rome on the ahies of St. Peter, with a melody 
suitable to the words; he composed many other tine pieces. 
lis wife Constance seeing him always occupied with these 
pursuits, asked him je stingly to compose s something in memory 
ot her. He then wrote the lines Constantia Martyrum, Whi ich 
the queen, in consequence of the name Constantia, conceived 
to have been writen for her. This king was frequently mm the 


*See Life of Charlemagne, translated from Guizot 
vol ii. pages 1o1—I153. 


's Collection, 
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habit of repairing to the church of Saint Denis in his royal robes, 
hiscrown on liis head, and there directing the choir at 


and with ae Shin “tg 
uniting his voice with the 


matins, vespers, and at Mass, and tht 
monks in chaunting the sacred Service. As he was besieging 
s certain castle on the feast of Saint Lippolytus, for whom he 
entertained a particular devotion, he quitted the siege in order 
to visit the church of St. Denis, and lead the choir during 
Mass, whilst he was devoutly singing with the monks dyxus 
Dei, dona nobis pacem, the walls of the castle suddenly fell, 
andthe king’sarmy took immediate possession ; a happy incident 
which Robert always attributed to the intercession of Saint 
Hippolytus.” 

From the reign of this prince up to the end of the fifteenth 
century, we cannot discover a single King of France, who sig- 
nalized himself in any particular way either in literature, science, 
or the arts. 

We know that during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
uries, princes and noble lords made use of the pens of scribes 
to correspond with their most intimate friends, and even their 
mistresses, Who replied to them in the same manner. We have 
lere some curious details which have been transmitted by 
Arauld D’Andilly, on the way in which Louis XLLL. wrote 
lo his mother Marie de Médecis, at the period when she re- 
tired to Kugland, to negociale with lier son. 

“M. de Berulle, wrote he, was the person employed by his 
majesty to effect a negotiation with the queen mother; and one 
day the king being still at Saint Germain he was about to de- 
part for Kngland on that mission, when M. Drageant requested 
ie to compose a suitable letter for his majesty to copy, and 
send to his mother. L complied, and M. de Bérulle entertain- 
ing for me a particular regard, aud reposing complete contidence 
in me, spoke to me during his sojourn at Tours of the negotia- 
rv which was still pending, and told me, that on presenting 
tie queen mother with the last letter written by the king frou 
Saint Germain, she wept on reading it, that he, feeling sur- 
prised at this strong ebullition of feeling, expressed to ler 
‘ple aa regret al being the bearer of a letter that caused 
a Rh ae to " hich she replied ; ‘ You are quite astray in 
ented i Joys not grief, causes my tears. L have 
this is th. _ -_ since our separation, from the king, but 
nt neti “oe have received from my son.’ As [ had 

5 i@ purport or diction of the latter, I asked M. 
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Berulle if it did not commence with the word 4; 7. 
al ce ared ail ; astonishment, and lore diate I ré plied ‘yes 7 Rit 
how did you know tliat Pl had good reason to know 
about = | answered, since i! Was “A OW COIMDOSs) 

1 hearing which he peer Ne me tender! 

n turning to singul: ir words referred to 2 t page 680 of t! 
second paper of this series we note the dloeinn words, 

‘There saiahe In oan old collection of inscriptions a dist; 
which bears some analogy to the Venetian placard, It is th 
conceived : 

Defunctis patribus, successit prava juventus, 
Cujus consilio quae valuére ruunt. 

This distich is preceeded by another which has been repre 
sented as engraven on the doors of the cathedral ot Breslau ; 
here it is— 

Quas sacras eedes pietas construxit avorum, 
Has Hune heredes Invadunt NO! e luporum, 

[t appears that the authors of these bitter jests were anxious 
to attack the youth of their time, which was in the sixteenth 

century; and as there is nothing new under the sun, we 
recognize at the present day some waspish people _ = 
the smile of Irony on their lips, take it into their heads to speak 
as slightingly of our youth, as was done in former times 
We are ver) ‘el: id to take baie occasion of denouncing to our 
readers a pitiable article inserted some time since in th 
Libliotheque de Geneve, under the following title: pes apo- 
LESCENS de notre cp gue, comme gros d’avenir. We limt 
ourselves toa short extri act, for im quoting nonsense the shorter 
it is the better: “ In the happy age In which we live,’ writes 
this satirical jester, ‘there are men of fifteen. We have no longet 
youths, they pass at once from infancy to mature age, from the 
top to the gazette, from the rudiments of science to its acme. 
Belore they get their beard, the mind is perfeetly formed, they 
hesitate no | niger, the V have fixed ideas on things, men, priue 
ciples, systems, the heart is cold, blasé ; those feelings are Ca 
hibited to all, but especially to their father, whom thes consider 
old. Behold the consequence of this new order of tings, 
sound prineip les, just and invariable from which they never 
swerve; here thre Vv are as adopted, 


> 


Experience is a useless thing 


. % } e ry - 
* See Memoires d'Arnauld d’ Andilly, compiled by Michaud-Pou 
joulat, p. 432. 
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«Intercourse with men and observation teach nothing. 

«Tn this age of enlightenment youth alone possesses ability. 

«The age in which the passions are in all their effervescence, 
is naturally that in which reason predominates. The culmina- 
ting point of judgment 1s necessarily to be met with between 
twenty and twenty-five and rarely beyond that. After this 
age, society is no longer composed of uscful men; this fact is 
fully proved by the following category :—at twenty he becomes 
a man;—at five and twenty his maturity of judgment 1s com- 
plete—at thirty false hair,—at forty a wig ;—at filty stupid ; 
at sixty a mummy ;—at seventy a fossil, childish, extinet.”’ 

In 1835 a poet expressed the same ideas, and gave them 
under the same denomination in a piece of poetry entitled Le 
Septuagénaire, ow le chant du Cygne! Wewill not say where 
the tirade on these designations is to be found. 

When the Orestes of Voltaire appeared for the first time, 
February 12th 1750, the concourse was great at the represen- 
tation,and they placed as a check or countermark on the pit 
tickets the following letters. 

KK te # 
Q. 
| ie | Pee 


which signifies this line of Horace :— 

“Omne Tulit Punctum Qui Miscuit Utile Dulci.” 
A sorry jester interpreted these sigles in the following manner:— 
“Oreste, Tragcdie Pitoyable, Que Monsieur Voltaire Donne.” 

Whilst discussing the subject of Voltaire’s tragedies, we 

must not omit the mention of another by the same author :— 
Zaire, of which they have abridged four lines, and which have 
been discovered in a manuscript deposited in the bureaux of the 
police at Paris, These four lines form part of the third scene 
: the second act, towards the middle, the part where old 
angnan calls on God, after having recognised his daughter :— 

en abandoned pas, Dieu qui voyez mes larmes ! 

. a tol, cher instrument du salut des mortels, 

R i auguste du Dieu, vivant sur nos autels, 

~ Cron ne de son sang, relique incorruptible, 

2 ox Sur qui s accomplit ce mystére terrible, 

eu mort sur cette croix et qui revis pour nous, 
arle, achéve, 6 mon Dieu, ce sont la de tes coups. 


J 
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The four lines preceded by inverted commas, are those which 
have been abridged. 

THE FIVE LATIN WORDS OF LOUIS XI, 

They say that this prince, so amiable, so frank, so humane, 
gloried in his own ignorance ; and it was for shin reason that 
he wished to banish from his court, and from the education of 
his son (Charles VII1), the Latin language, preserving, how. 
ever, five words, which he reserved as a special favor, liaving 
found them so useful that he made them through life his rule 
of conduct. ‘‘ Not,” we he, “* that Latin is useless to a king, 
or at least a little of it ; it will suilice, however, for my son to 
know the five following words, Qui NESCIT DISSIMULARE, 
NESCIT REGNARE; bere lies the entire art of governing.” Thus, 
he laid down as a principle in his foster des Cuerres, tis 
maxim :— No counsel is better than that your _— 
should be ignorant of your intentions,” That is to 
dissimulate all your resolves, in order that your adversaries uias 
not be aware of them until after their execution. ‘The {ol- 
lowing is a maxim taken from the same work :— 

‘€ De tant que fust vault mieulx que escorce, Autant vau! 
mieux soustilleté que force.” 

Which signifies :— 

Know, that as far as the wood excels the bark, So does sub 
tletv exceed stre ngth. 

MAXIMS DRAWN FROM THE BREVIARY OF POLITICS. 

These maxims are of the species we are about to treat, but 
being from another source, they are a little more ested 
It is affirmed that they were ‘handed down by Mazarin to 
Louis XLV., as the most secure rule of conduct in the actu 
istration of public and private affairs; the following will s! 
the tone and scope :— 

SIMULA, DISSIMULA | NULLICREDE ; OMNIA LAUDA; 
Nosce TE IPSUM ; : NOSCE ALIOS. ) 

As these principles are extracts from a furious dietribe, oe 
lished against Mazarin, it is very natural to suppose that 
the conscience of the minister is not charged with this 
machievelian delinquency. The book from whio h this 1 noble 
maxim has been extracted is entitled Breviarum politicorws 
secundum rubricas Mazarinicas, Colon. Agrip., Joan Selli ia, 
1684, pet. in duodecimo. La Bibliotheque hist orig ‘ 
France, N. 52, 564, in announcing an edition Parisiis, J. |v 
Petit, 1695, in 24, added that “this book is very cumulus, 
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snd is not a bad specimen of devilry. We know another 
edition, Vesalia, et Amstelodami, Joh. Wolters, 1704), pet. in 
juodecimo ; this work must not be confounded with Le grand 
Bréviaire de Mazarin in-quarto, a jocular piece on the manners 
of Cardinal Mazarin, and the manner in which he passed his days. 


FEMALE WARRIORS. 


If we may credit Dalémile, a Bohemian poet of the fourteenth 
century, there existed in Bohemia, up to the eighth century, a 
corps of Amazons, under the rule of the Duke Prémislas. 
We here append a resumé of the traditions with which he has 
furnished us. 

Libussa, or, Libossa, wife of Prémislas, who died in 730, 
formed a guard of young girls, dressed in military costume. 
After the death of this princess, Vilasta, the Amazon, by whom 
they were commanded, assembled them on the Mount Widoulé 
(not far from Prague,) and erected there a fort, which she 
destined as the centre of her new empire. Préinislas, on 
hearing this, sent one of the lords of his court to treat with 
them; they, however, mutilated the unfortunate envoy in the 
most brutal manner, by cutting off his nose and ears. 

The number of her adherents increasing, Vlasta had a 
second fortress erected opposite Wissegrad, which she desig- 
nated Diewin, or, the Young Girl’s Fort. ‘Thence they 
ravaged the neighbouring countries, and all who did not 
belong to their sex, were cruelly mutilated or murdered. 
Alter a victory gained over the troops of Prémislas, Vlasta 
published a code, the three last articles of which decreed that 
men were to be prohibited from carrying arms, under the 
owe of death; that they should never go on horseback 
cp legs joined and hanging on the left side of the 
he ik se co who dared to mount otherwise should undergo 
in the yen Ge that the men, no matter to what 
* ee daar should conduct the plough, and do all the 
sah oH W i - the women did battle for them ; that 
hesbend.” ice at liberty to make choice of their 
Sdines th, st a er refused to submit to this decree should 

rr dh 1a a death. did, te 
attacked the “ape oe attempts at conciliation, Prémjslas 
found there. oh | — and murdered all the women he 
dearved thet 1 ‘lasta having been apprised of this disaster, 

at they should offer at Diewin a sacrifice to the 
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gods ; and on the altar they murdered twenty-four prisoners. 
whose blood th ey & athered in charmed Cups ; | hey then retin i 
from Diewin, and perished arms in hand, 

Such is the Poet’s tule, and it am: azedl us to oe reeive that it 
was taken up so seriously by the author of the article dedicated 
to J dasta in the Biographie de Michar % an article from 
which we have in part borrowed the details just given, 

Dalémile had certainly done no more than collect som 
traditions, which he, perhaps, embellished, if this task had 


been alre ady accomp shed. This legend. nmowever, Was } 


in Bohemia: as thereis mention of these Amazons in a ¢ 
nicle of the eleventh century,that of Cosmus of Pracue. Wy 
subjoin a relation very diflerent from that of Daléuule. 4 
{ riginal IS 1h Latin prose, diversili dl a} ( till lw 1] 


illusions. Itmight be said on reading it, that Was a 
ment of some poem, written in barbarous Lat 

“ At this period (under Prémislas) the young girls sy 
over the land, free from all species of restraint. 1 
Amazons they bore military arms, and, under self-government, 
fought like young soldiers, and gave themselves up \ 
ardour to the chase. It was not the men whio at that 1 
enjoyed the privilege of selecting their spouses, it was 


young girls who chose them for ther husbands. ‘There was 
no perceptible dillerc nee between the dress ot men and 

thre ir audacity increased to such aa legree hat they construct 
a fortress on a rock not far from Prague possessing met 
tural defences; to this fort they gave the virginal name ot // 
The young men, on thei part, indignant at such womans 
boldness, assembled in er dec r numbers on an 

rr ck, and built m the mid Mle of the wood a town, which tie 
moderns have called Wissegrad, but which, at that tine, 
derived its name, Nurasten, from the trees with wi i 
was surrounded, Sometimes peace, at other times war, reg 
between the two parties: theyoung girls were more cunning, 
the young men more brave. On one occasion, peace bails 
been concluded between them, they determined on celebrating 
the truce by a series of testivities, which were to contin 
during three days; thev, consequently, abandoned t! 
and relinquished themselves to all manner of riot an 
tion; at the termination of these orgies, the young . 
fire to the fortress, and thus Diewin was consumed. Fromm 


cir arms, 


1 diss)] 
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riod, the women were content to dwell in peace under 


that pe 
n.* 


the sway of the me 

During the middle ages, female warriors were not uncommon, 
We here furnish a few examples, the greater number of which 
are of French origin. 

At the battle gained by Robert Guiscard over the Greek 
Emperor Alexis Comnenus near Dyrrachium, Gaéte, wife of the 
Norman Prince, “ who according to Anne Comnenus followed 
to the war and fought like a Pallas,” she rallied spear in hand, 
and led to combat the troops of her husband who had been 
dispersed by ihe Greeks. T 

Orderic Vital, in book Sth, spoke thus of Isabel, daughter of 
Simon de Montford and wife of Raoul de Conches. “She was,” 
wrote he, “generous, enterprising, gay, amiable, and courteous 
to all who approached her. During the war she mounted on 
horseback, armed as a knight amongst the other kniglits, and 
like to the young Camille, the pride of Italy in the troops of 
Turnus, she yielded in intrepidity neither to knights covered in 
mail, nor to soldiers armed with javeiins.” After the death of 
ber husband she retired into the convent of Haute-Bruvere. 

ln the 12th book of the same chronicler, we find the history 
of Juliana wife of Lustatius of Breteuil and illesitimate 
daughter of ilenry 1. King of England. Having been sent 
with the troops by her husband to defend the castle of Breteuil, 
sie Was there besieged by her father, whom the inhabitants had 
adwitted into the city. Seeing the impossibility of a long 
resistance she demanded an interview with her father. 

“The king, who never dreamed of treachery in a woman, and 

sy nearly allied to him, granted the interview, during which 
ils Unlortuuate daughter sought his life. She bent a balista 
and hurled a shaft at her father, whom, by God’s protection, 
it failed to strike. Henry on perceiving her unnatural design, 


Oriior 
hue 


rat, 
Vil 


ed the draw-bridge leading to the castle to be destroyed, 


— cr fo intercept all communication with the exterior. 
J ili ana, seclng herself +] 


a if thus encompassed on all sides, and 
= Hope ol succour, surrendered the castle to ILenry, but 
could not obtain from him her liberty. After his prohibition 

Was obliged to let herself slide from the top of the highest 


Cosma Proc... : - , : 
Freher'’s Pragensis Decani Chronica Bol morum, inserted in 


‘omr i tian > _ re ° ¢ . ¢ . . . 
mpuiation, Rerum Bohemicarum Scriptores |Q0OZ, in folio, 


t Alexi ide, book iv. ch. 5. 
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wall of the castle, and without the assistance of a bridge, or 
indeed of almost any support, creep ignominiously to the bot. 
tom of the ditch and expose her naked person to the army. 
This incident occurred at the commencement of Lent, in the 
third week of February, when the water in the dyke being 
frozen pierced the delicate flesh of the princess as she was 
plunged into it on her fall. This unfortunate warrior retreated 
thus ignobly, and hastened with speed to rejoin her husband at 
Paci (sur Kure.)* 

Amongst the number of women who contributed to the 
defence of castles and towns we must not omit to mention 
Jane Hachette, the sister of Duguesclin, and another heroine 
less known, Jane Maillotte, who distinguished herself at Lisle, 
during the revolt of the Hurdus. We refer to Froissart for an 
account of the adventures of the two Countesses of Montfort 
and de Blois, who, during the captivity of their husbands, kept 
up a bloody war against each other, the termination of which 
was the possession of the Duchy of Brittany. We must not 
omit the mention of an attempt at a crusade made by the 
Genoese ladies in 1801—or the defence of the castle of 
Benegon by Mane de Barbangon in 1569. 

As to Joan of Are, and other adventurers who, after her 
death, aspired to play the same part as she had done, their 
history is too well known to need recital here. 

The celebrated female poet, Louise Labé,* had scarcely 
attained the age of sixteen, when having accompanied her 
father to the seige of Perpignan, in 1542, she was seized with 
an ardent desire of becoming a warrior, and so distinguished 
herself by her bravery as to earn for herself the surname of & 
Capitaine Loys. Wer exploits have been celebrated by an 
anonymous author in a very long and laudatory piec. We 
here transcribe a sample of these very indifferent lines. 


Louize ainsi furieuse, 

Kin laissant les habits mols 

Des femmes, et envieuse 

Du bruit, par les Espagnols— 
Souvent courut, en grand’noise, 
Et maint assaut leur donna. 


encanta 





° a ee ° ° see Omit 
* Orderic Vital, t. xii. collection Guizot, t. xxvii. p- 289. 
+ She was born at Lyons in 1526, and died in 1566. 
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Quand la jeunesse frangoise 
Perpignan environna, 

La sa force elle déploye, 

La de sa lance elle ploye 

Le plus hardi assailant ; 

Et brave dessus la selle, 

Ne montrait rien en elle 
Que d’un chevalier vaillant. 


After raising the siege she returned and married at Lyons, 
from which time she resigned herself unrestrainedly to her 
taste for literature, and her passion, which was not less lively, 
for the beaux-esprits of her time ; she entered on a life nearly 
similar to that pursued by Ninon d’Enclos in the following 
ceutury. In forming her society the bourgeois or traders were 
not admitted, no matter what wealth they were possessed of. 
She admired men of learning above all, patronising them by 
her marked favour, and holding them in far more esteem 
than the highest nobles, preferring to admit them free to her 
coteries, than the others for a large premium. 

Much about the same period a Spanish religious, nained 
Catherine d’Erauso, escaped from her convent, and assuming 
the dress of a man, served as cabin-boy on the ships trading 
to America ; then deserted, and after various adventures by 
sea entered the army, where she signalized herself in the 
engagements against the Indians. She attained the rank of 
officer, and quitted the service in consequence of a wound 
received ina duel, by which her sex was discovered ; she then 
returned to Lurope, where she received a pension from Philip 
UL Such, at least, are the facts which have been recorded 
ee he aig is said by the heroine herself, and 
fsngely ly irst time at Paris, with some Justificatory 
Res te ; + “iy under the title of adn de la 

A wets See istory of the Religious Officer.) , 

Pv, hgh out the year 1638, if 1 do not deceive myself, 
the Abbé Arnauld, ‘that I had the honor of becoming 
‘quainted with the Amazon of our day, Madame the Countess 


fi 


if Sai : a . i 
sits Balmont,- whose life has been a real prodigy of valour 


senate 





* Reo , 
Hee of eae, Ls . 
arti n this work, which is after all perhaps only a romance, an 


cle inserted } iil 

at | inthe xliii volume of the Revue Encyclopédique 

P (42, and followin " meen 

+ Barbara D'Erne | 

xf Ba ; ; D Ernecourt, Countess of Saint-Balmont, was born at 
» tween Bar and Verdun, in 1608, 
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and virtue, having united in her person all the courage of | 
determined soldier, and all the modesty of a truly Christian 
woman. Part of this testimony was given in my presence, by 
some Spanish soldiers whom she had taken in th € War, 2 “ 
whom she had dispatched to M. De Feu quicres at Verdy 

he having asked jokingly of them, if they had in their ¢ ountry 
women cqually brave, one of them rep lied with the greatest 
seriousness, that he never could have supposed she was a 
woman, having seen her perform feats which would be daring 
for a reckless soldier. ‘To those who wisli to read these me- 
mors, if may not be uninteresting to learn further particul: 


+ 
i 


4 


irs 
of so extrac = a ry a woman. Sh e Was dese ende rf rom a very 
hich family at ene and born with ideas worthy of her 
birth. The beauty of her countenance corresponded with that 
f her mind, bei * height did not correspond with her beauty, 
ee was sinall and rather fat. God who designed for her a 
more laborious Ife than ordinary women, rendered her thus 


( 

robust, in order that she mueht be be'ter enabled to endure 
| 
i 


).] ‘ 4» ; *; " 7) 2% . ’ i? mir 
bodily PAlLIO Ue 5 C «| 8) bestowed Ol} hey ad SUPP CMe contempt 
. " st t ° oni ] } . , ey oT 
lor beauty, so that Mg ad the small Pox she] iced as 

} | } } o j ; };) ’ ; wee 
much ab being’ marked as others felt SOTTYV ata tlie WISLOPLU 

. } 1 ’ ; , 
saying that it eave her more the appear nce olam \ 

Ramis ; ‘ , es ) . =P pi 
married the Count de Saint Balmont, who yielded nothing to 
i] << 4] ‘  eoaee ii® ‘ . oe » . arto 

her either in birth or ment. They hved together in_ per! 
ee = ar, ae Lorraine obliged 
unit t the commotions which broke out at Lorraine obliged 


“ Madame de Saint Balmont dwelt on her estate in order 
to preserve it. Up to that period she had never indulged he 
warlike tendencies but for the chase, which is, after alla kind 
of mimic war, but the occasion soon presented itself of ex- 


ercising it in reality; it was this. ig avalry officer hi wing come 
to reside on her estate, lived in a very disorderly manner. 


Madame de Saint Belaott with much courtesy expresse 1d her 
| of his conduct, which he received very ungraciously ; 


this pigued her, and she resolved to bring him to reason her- 
self, and withcut any consultation, but the her pl igs of 
own heart. she wrote him a note to which she affixed the nS 
nature of the Chera/ier de Saint Balmout. In this bil ar 
i ed to him that th bad treatment experienc fat his hands 
by { / , r-tn-law demanded som | ) 
{ ! { i SV d in | dl. i 
red tothe appointed place ftere #28 
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de Saint Balmont awaited him dressed in male attire. They 
fought, she conquered him, and after disarming him said with 
uliar grace ; ‘You were under the impression, Monsieur, 
that you fought against the Chevalier de Saint Balmont ; but 
itis Madame de Saint Balmont who returns you your sword, 
and who requests that in future you will have more consider- 
ation for a lady’s behest.’ She departed, after these words, 
and history records, that he, full of shame and confusion, retired, 
and was never again heard of. As to her, this occurrence only 
served to inflame her valour; she did not content herself with 
preserving her own property, in repelling force by force ; but 
gave protection to several neighbouring gentlemen who took 
refuge upon her estate, and ranged themselves under her 
banners when she went to war, from whence she always re- 
turned victorious, accomplishing her undertaking with equal 
radence and valour. I met her several times at the house of 
Sides Feuquéries, at Verdun; and it was amusing to see her 
embarrassment at being dressed like a woman, and with what 
ease and spirit she mounted her horse on getting outside thie 
city, and acted as escort to the ladies who accompanied her, 
and whom she permitted toremain in her coach. Notwithstanding 
this strange life, at variance with nearly all the feelings of 
womanhood, and which might in another lead to freedom of 
manner, orit might be libertinism, yet for her it possessed but 
the one attraction, namely, the power of doing good by tre- 
dressing grievances, and repelling injustice. When in her own 
quiet home, each day was employed in offices of piety, in 
prayers, in holy readiny, in visiting the sick of her parish, whom 
sie assisted with a most praise-worthy charity, which gained 
lor her the esteem and admiration of all who knew her, and 
caused her to be regarded with the respect and homage paid 
only to a queen.”’* 

Madame de Saint Balmont, after the peace of Westphalia, 
cecupied herself with literature, and published in the year 
"ac = padbane des a tragedy in-quarto; it was re-pub- 
of Saint Clare > a — She died amongst the religions 
oo o ; = 3 uc the 22nd of May, 1660. Pere 
Sak “ en her life, and entitled it /-Amazone Chre- 

» Faris, 1678, in duo-decimo. 





ae 


Ye de I,’ Abbe Arnauld, from Michaud Ponjolat’s collection, 
404. See also a chapter of Tallement, t. viii. p. 217. 


95 
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eo } a } Pal , 
We donot know the name of the heroine, whose biogra 
James de Ji en. vy, printer at Rheims, has given under the ti: 


Ol Lé8 Vf PREU leg ile la ve des combats et victoires ad’ Erm he 
ervtoyenne de Reims, Rheims, 1048, in octavo. We are also in 
‘ou dt about another herome in the earlier part of the seven- 

enth century.—@ Histoire de Louis XIII, by Dupleix, p, 224, 


lowards the end of the seventeenth century an Eng 
can named Maria Read concealed her sex, and saint ler 
hfe on the American seas, in the midst of pirates whose 


dangers and profits she shared. The vessel on which she 
was liaving been taken by the English, she, with her com. 


panions, was condemned to death at Jamaica the 16th of 
Nove ter She declared herself enceinte, and thus obtained 
a respite, but falling il, she died in prison, being at the time 
about lorty years O1 age. 

In the latter part of the same century, an amazon of another 
species, Mademoiselle Maupin, an actress at the opera, filled 
France with the noise of her sanguimary and scandalous adven- 
tures. Skilled in fencing, and wearing usually the dress of a 
man (a costume by means of which she could more readily 
abandon herself to her infamous pursuits) she one day insulted 
a woman who was accompanied by three men; they, ignorant 
of her _ challenged her to a duel, in which sie killed succes- 
sively the three. She obtained pardon by quitting Paris, to 
which place she however returned, and re appeased at the opera. 

She tinished her career by renouncing the world, and died 
in 1707. 

The mother of Wyermann, a Duteh —_— who died 1 
1747, was vulgarly called we Goins Mourel. She had serve 
in the armies, and retired with the rank of sealatils the dress 
and sti ff of which she continued to wear during the remainder 

her life. 

We shall conclude our sketch with the following fact. 

Phe first woman who made a tour of the world was a young 
liriton, named Barry, She was dressed in mans attire, anu 
mpanied as a servant, the French botanist Commerson im 
his travels (1767 to 1770.) Her sex was discovered at Paiu 
bv the islanders. 


wie 











Arr. II.—DELPHINE GAY. 


1. Le Vieomte de Launay, Lettres Parisiennes, précédées V une 
Introduction, par Théophile Gautier. Par Mme. Emile 
de Girardin. Paris: Michel Levy, Freres, 1857. 

>» [es Contemporains : Mme. de Girardin (Delphine Gay), 
par Eugéne de Mirecourt. Paris: G. Havard, 1856. 


The lady with whom we wish to make our readers better 
acquainted, having devoted twelve years to the chronicling of 
such small beer as fashions, and the topics of the passing hour 
in Paris, an introductory word or two on these subjects will not 
be out of place. 

We seem to feel ourselves as on a sand-bank dnifting we 
know not where. Our poor planet has not a moment’s rest 
from New Year’s day to St. Sylvester’s, nor can its inhabitants 
stop to realize their condition for the nonce, to reckon up their 
joys and sorrows, or adjust the balance. But in time, mother 
earth finds herself starting from the same point again, and at 
the renewal of some cycle—if we could live to witness it—it is 
probable that every phase in the world’s economy would find 
self repeated. The drop of water that with its countless 
fellows, rushes westward past the Cape of Good Hope, in 
obedience to the moon’s pleasure, will in the lapse of years 
glide again by the same headland; but what varicty of 
climate, and what myriads of kindred drops, will it not have 
eneountered in the interim. Mme. de Girardin in one of her 
pleces, contrasts the diary of a fine lady in 1812, as preserved 
in the “Chaussée a’ Antin,” with one of the year 1840, and finds 
no members of the same families presiding over the popular 
emporiums of the two eras, except in the instance of a faslion- 
able mercer, and the proprietor of a flower magazine ; hence 
she jamps too hastily at a conclusion, and says. that nothing 
here below remains tle same, but fashions and flowers. 

If being slaves to the same absurd style of dress at this day, 
; Which our great grandmothers of a century silice were vic- 
6 7h oa chaos poetess would be in the right ; but 
cites sae 4 : ™ ribs more or lees at variance with good 
ache tsa uch ruled during their fitful our in the inter- 

sO taken into account. And while we are on the sub- 
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ject of fashions, a subject on which the celebrated Jeames of 
the Morning Post is much better informed, let us reflect for g 
moment on the waste of God's time, the abuse of money, and 
the misapplication of talents, for which those rulers of the 
fashionable world must account one day, when the result 
their labours is the adoption of expensive, immodest and un- 
serviceable clothing by the myriads of backs h women, who 
have not the moral cour: ige to refuse to bow down ane Wor- 
ship the cruel idol, dress themselves according to the — 
of a natural good taste, and the ascertained principles o 
gracefulness and be: autyin form. Would that theAugust Lady, who 
nominally governs the men and — of these islands, was 
absolute mistress in the article ¢ ws fashions, and then 
would we for a certainty be attiahy f the sight of painiul. 
looking forelieads from ‘which the n: ie al ornament. of the hair 
is sO tightly pulled away, from dustmen’s fantails on the beau- 
tiful heads which they y disfigure, and from those garments of 
which a hay-cock is the ungr noetal type. 

The women of London, Dublin, and Edinburgh, probably 
fancy that their “ Great Diana of the Kphesians,” resides in 
Paris; but people who are supposed to be better skilled in the 
inystic rites of that money-lavishing goddess, assert that she 
has her shrine on the banks of the ‘ dark rolling Danube.” 
And after all, what a flimsy and fragile rod of power she holds, 
if her slaves had even a shadow of ‘moral courage or common 
sense! Were our Queen and a few influential ladies of her 
court, to return to a natural and graceful style of dress, and 
steadily persist in wearing it, for a reason: able time, the mode 
u would ‘by degrees shew its colours beyond the Manche, take 
Paris by assault, occupy the cities that behold their faces in 
the “ winding Rhine,” get possession of Munich, and drifung 
down the Danube, seize the trembling tyrant on her throne, 
aud boldly free the fair mistress of Vienna and her equally 
fair court ladies from the iron hoops and other haruess of het 
ponderous though fantastic car. ; 

Tins may be said to be begging the question ; but let us 
see what Englishmen | his ve already done ; and if Englishwomen 
will take a lesson from the books of their natural vassals lor 
once, they will live to MI ess the happy inspiration. 

Dy d John Bullin the matter of training his horses to exec ule 
steeple chases, races, and fox hunts, cross the water to + arit 
how his Gallic neighbours went, or went not about these Gung 
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Not a yard. He moulded his canine and equine amusements 
and pursuits after a model constructed in his own hard head, 
till they acquired a systematt >and stable form (no pun intended) 
till they became in fact a national institution ; and now sce the 
consequence. Your Parisian lion who must do violence to his 
own tastes and instincts, when he rides a race, risks his neck 
in a steeple-chase, pursues a reynard, or practises /e dove, cari- 
catures these exercises as well as he can, and works himself 
into a factitious enthusiasm about them, merely because he 
sees our islanders practise them with genuine eagerness and 
enjoyment. 

A Parisian is associated in the minds of most of us with ideas 
of fickleness, frivolity, love of change in dress and customs, and 
every thing allied to unsteadiness, Let us exainine with what 
reason. From the days of Racine and Corneille to the first ap- 
pearance of Hernani, who were they that uniformly sat out, 
and seemed to enjoy the long-winded tirades, the no-action, 
and the unsuitable costume of the Classic drama? The Parisian 
play-goers. Who for about a century and a half were satisfied to 
bury themselves, and their cares and their interest in passing 
events, in the tremendous romances (each 10 volumes folio) of 
the 17th century? The French reading public. And in the 
matter of dancing, a recreation so intimately associated with a 
Parisian’s enjoyment, the same stereotyped forms, are repeated 
from year to year. The ballet may be called the Highland Sylph 
or the Apples of Atalanta, but the same mode of flying on to 
the foot lights, the same nonsensical and ungraceful postures, 
he sane twirls, and the same unintelligible language of arms 
and hands, will be strictly repeated still. Performers from the 
Bog of Allen, the coast of Bohemia, the country of the Cos- 
sacks, Andalusia, the Carse of Gowrie, or the Sands of Sahara, 
et mating cold applauses by the performance 
eng oa een ; ut they vanish in lime, and Mous. 

vga ee ore appens to be Jemmy Sullivan from 
it es a wailing round the side-wing, bounds 
sie Pa pang i ne ete with the tip of one finger, 
baton a oy ee sails of a mill, twirls her empty 
lassen = the — 4° to the earth’s surface ; 
eolyped manwuyres — ree palms together, and the ste- 

S and pedeuvres then witnessed for the 
put to flight ali remembrance of Irish jigs, 


Sg vanish boleros, and all the lively and joyous 
“4ons Connected with them. 


Nhousandth time, 
Seotch reels, Sj 


{ 
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\. pleasing feature in the Fauborg St. Germain portion o| 

ORR soc lety, one most worthy of imitation by ourselves, | 18 
the assembling of talented, titled and agreeable individuals. for 
the purpose of social wa intellectual entertainment among 
themselves at little expence, and with no obligation of lavish 
expenditure in entertainment or decorations. W hen invitations 
are distributed on this side of the water, thousands are ex- 
pended on costly meats and wines, profusion of plate is osten- 
tatiously paraded, apartments are transformed into leafy thick. 
ets, and lights innumerable are reflected from diamonds and 
pearls, Guests get a nod or bow from their negligent though 
anxious entertaine rs ; they are stewed in the high. born mob 
at a temperature of 85°; they are crushed to a pan-cake in 
the progress to the supper room; ices hiss on their parched 
Conant the bare necks and shoulde rs of ladies meet deadly 

hilling draughts as they rush forth in desperation ; and gal- 
: ping consumptions shortly overtake them in the race of dissi- 
pation, ‘They can only get comfort by railing at their entertainers; 
and this is the recompense to these hi aple ss heads of families, 
tor heavy expense, for worry aud anxiety, and for the tempo- 
rary upse ‘ting of all domestic comfort. 

We mi Ly ni turally look for a greater demand on tlie mental 
resources of a Parisian lady hostess from her select evem 
society, in the ‘een of such agremens as wait on the asthe re- 
union just deseribed. Herself and her guests feel it a motter 
con bining duty with pleasure to bring out all their stores of wit, 
fancy, andanecdote to entertain each other,and make the evening 
pass p leasantly ; and from this good intention and the nm atural 
sprightliness of “their character, an electrical current of anima 
tion omy satisfaction is diffused through the party. It is not un- 

ural to suppose that if the Knglish and French matrons 
took pen in hand next morning, there might be seen in th 
comparison of their p roductions, an instance of the balance 0 of 
gifts bestowed on the human kind. ‘The one exhausted by the 
evening's efforts and excitement, producing only a cold lifeless 
sketch of what she has so much enjoyed; the other having 
been a mere stewardess, and noter of what was going on, pro- 
duci ing from her stores of comparison and observation, a living 
Image of what is so vividly present to her own pe reepuion. 

Thus, comparatively few actors have produced good works 
of fiction or acting plays, however intimately they may have felt 
and repres sented th le) =Various Moving passions, OF few gre iM 
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statesmen have written standard histories ; or great generals 
bave left us enduring pictures of their campaigns. It is one 
thing to be interested in an animated, witty, or humorous 
ion, and bear your part therein to the delight and 


conversatl 
admiration of the company, and another to present afterwards 


a lively counterpart of what took place ; so materially do the 
relations of the partics to each other, the temporary circum- 
stances of place and time, and the characters and talents of the 
individuals present, contribute to tlie effect produced. In like 
manner, the grand or striking result of somechemical experiment 
depends on the presence, the proportion, the mode of combi- 
pation, and the peculiar properties of many differing ingredients, 
Hence the great disproportion in number between those conti- 
nental ladies who have been, or now are, perfect presiding god- 
desses of salons, and of those who may be cited among the 
standard writers of their age. The disproportion is also evilent 
on our side the channels, but in an inverse ratio. 

The lady cited at the head of our article, a close observer, 
and a most vivid delineator of the follies, fashions and manners 
of her day, a paragon of beauty and accomplishments, a perfect 
mistress in presiding over, and delighting a select reunion of 
talent, wit, and agreeability, and the author of successful 
dramas and novels, is no more. George Sand, like her German 
sister, the Countess Halu Hahn, has resigned her perilous 
trade, and devoted the remains of her life to the service of her 
Creator ;* and of the really inspired women of genius living, we 
can quote few besides Mme. Charles Reybaud, Mme. Léonie 
D’Aunet, and Mile. or Madame Marie Aycard, if the writer who 
bears the name is indeed of the gentler sex. Now omitting 
the female writers who have been called away in our own days, 
Miss Edgworth, Miss Ferrier, Mrs. Opie, Mrs. Lnchbald, Miss 
Baillie, Miss Austen, Lady Blessington, Miss Bronté and sisters, 
L. E, L., the Misses Lee, the Misses Porter, Miss Mitford, 
Miss Pickering, and others for whom space should be found, 
lh sit and delighting our generation with their 
Ire aig ut ny; Mme. Blaze de Bury, Miss Bunbury, 
Gore, irs. ewe? e Mrs. Ellis, Lady Fullarton, Mes, 
Mrs. Howitt Mise Ton : aon Grey, Mrs. Gaskill, Mrs. Hall, 
Bethe te. teat wee ee ae 
Lady Emily cate ah Mrs Norton, M rs. Oliphant, 
“ay Smedies oe ys 7 iss Pardoe, Lady Scott, Mass Sewell, 

y, Mrs. Stewart of Cork, Mrs, KE. M. Stewart, the 


7 ©, ' - ~ — “ 7 a — 
Such a report h: ee : 
eport has prevailed here for some time at all crents. 
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Baroness Tautphoe us, Mrs. Trollope, Miss Wallace, Miss 
Yonge, the authoresses of Mount St. Laurence, The Flirt, 
Whitefriars, The School for Fathers, Kathie Brand, The 
Wreckers, Lady Granard’s Nieces, The TTenpecked Husband, 
The Lady of Glynne, The Old Chelsea Bun House, Tender and 
7rue, and many others whose bead roll would be too long for 
the reader's patience. 

As a large proportion of French works of fiction make their 
first appearance in the Feuilleton form, of the gener rally evil 
character of which no reader of the Irish Quarterly Review 
need be reminded, it may well be supposed that a French Miss 
Mulock, a French Mrs. Hall, or a French Miss Edgeworth, 
would feel loth to commit the pure offspring of their minds to 
the companionship of such vile associates as the Arthurs and 
the dAntonys of Sue, Dumas, and Co. Even if they were in- 
clined to run the risk, it is not likely that they would be wel- 
comed by a public accustomed to the ranting, the indecency, 
and the convenient moral philosophy of the reckless s or divert- 
ing vagabonds, to whom they have become habituated. 

‘In tle comparative sc arcity of harmless works for the Gallic 
novel-reading public, it is pleasant to know that there is avariety 
of cheap, entertaining and useful books got out for the behoof 
of youthful readers in Paris, Tours, Cambrai, and other pro- 

vineial cities, under the patronage of the Archbishops. 

In our last two articles on French literature, Muirecourt’s 
determined enmity to Emile de Girardin was slightly handled, 
and mention made of Mme. Girardin, and the esteem in which 
she was held by our critic. Since his biography was publis shed, 
Parisian society and Parisian literature have been deprived of 
one of their fairest ornaments by death, Her biographer and 
admiter thus enters on his pleasing task. 

‘Do you recollect the wondrous tales of our infancy, where the 
fairies seated round a cradle, endowed the newly born princess with 


the rarest qualities of head and heart, and gave her in addition, for- 
tune, wor th, grace, and beauty ? 

‘Madame de Girardin had for godmothers every one of these 
beneficent fairies ; she was born on the 

‘© Ah, too curious reader! now we have you with mouth open, and 
ears ¢ ooke d. Do you know what you resemble in thus ferreting out 
every one’s age ? you are the exact image of a Lord Mayor's valet or 
a president of the chamber. 1 am quite tired of your inquisitiveness. 





“ You are the sole cause of all the annoyances that beset us. Mlle. 
Dejazet will never forgive us, for blabbing her birth-day; Mme. 
George Sand has found our conduct so inexcusable that she has 
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added a year to her age to convict us of falsehood. Paul de Kock 
belches out fire and flames. He swears he is only thirty years old, 
and will furnish the proofs. Théophile Gautier enters his protest, 
and declares that he wrote Mademoiselle de Maupin, on his nurse’s 
knees. ‘ ; 
“ Once for all we renounce the registry, and refuse to listen to its 
treacherous revelations. The age of a woman is written on her 
countenance, in her eyes, in her smile ; and the smile, the eyes, and 
the countenance of Mme. de Girardin are just twenty-five years old. 
« Before uniting her destiny to that of the too celebrated journalist 
whose biography has caused us such woes, our heroine was known by 
fame to the whole kingdom of France. The pure and delicious 
poems of Mlle. Delphine Gay fell from Parnassus in streams of 
sweetest honey. Daughter of a poetess, she was hushed to sleep 
with rhythm, and learned, while yet an infant, to make the lyre-chords 
vibrate in unison.” 


Delphine Gay, daughter of Sophie Gay, was born at Aix 
la Chapelle, and baptized (it is said) on the very tomb of 
Charlemagne. Her mother, who was a wif, a poetess, and a 
novelist into the bargain, and moreover, wife of the receiver- 
general of the district, indulged in some witticisms at the 
expense of the prefecl one evening; the good things were 
repeated to the subject of them next morning; and it being a 
clear day, the telegraph brought the dismissal of her husband 
in the course of two hours. Women of talent are sometimes 
dear of purchase ; the bon mots of Mme. Sophie Gay cost her 
lamily five thousand pounds yearly income. 

The family all came to Paris, and their house was the centre 
ofa galaxy of wits, actors, poets, and painters. 

“They chatted, they laughed, they danced, they played; for the 
mother of our tenth muse was a Cordon Bleu in the science of colored 
pasteboard, 

_ “Now and then when the cards were unpropitious, she dealt them 
such haste to her friends, that they occasionally got a slap on the 
ace from the Queen of Spades, or the King of Diamonds. 

se game being over they recited verses ; and here our heroine 
repr her first triumphs. She was applauded by all the celebrities of 
ep age cor developed talents and unaffected one rendered 
ote hy noma s circle. At fourteen years of age she was of 
Sslsaieesthoene te vig rat large mild eyes full of charm, her fair 
litle meneh = 8 - usion, her large alabaster forehead ,her 
a pl le poihe-s its rows of pearls, her skin of milky 

oder her a prodigy of fascination. 


nee she sent her first essays in verse to the academy; 
owl gal five hundred crowns was settled on her by 
oe Bho went under her mother’s guardianship into 

}y Was conducted in triumph to the capitol like another 
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Corinne, and recited verses to an admiring and enthusiastic 
crowd. She refused a very advantageous match in order to 
be at liberty to return to Paris; and was rewarded in part, by 
the applause and greeting of all that the city could muster of 
talent and high birth on the occasion of her recitation of some 
verses in the Panthéon, then just after being enriched by the 
frescoes of Baron Gros. “ She might fancy herself for the 
moment queen of France.” 

“ This epoch of her life was one long scene of delight, a poetic 
feast for each day and every hour of the day. 

“At the commencement of 1830,the conquering charms of Delphine 
had harnessed to her chariot, more suitors than had _ beset poor 
Penelope in the days of old. This flight of turtle doves afflicted 
with its presence every saloon where the tenth muse made her appear- 
ance; and when Summer came, the more adventurous took 
flight to the leafy shades of Villiers-sur-Orge, where Mme. Gay pos- 
sessed a little country house. Almost all the poetical pieces of 
Delphine before her marriage, are dated from this retreat. She 
always loved the solitude and quiet of the country.” 

She became the wife of M. de Girardin in 1831; and accor- 
ding to this gentleman’s implacable foe, Eugéne de Mirecourt, 
her talent, which erewhile was signed with a stamp of nalv 
sensibility and seraphic candor, seemed at once to lose its 
distinctive characteristic, as if the dark influence of the 
journalist had fallen like a mantle over the muse, and the 
spotless dove had contracted some of the qualities of the vulture. 
About 1884 or 1835 she wrote Le Lorgnon and La Canne de 
M. Balzac. Wer husband found fault with this mode al 
employing her time ; but the praise and the Louis-d'ors won 
by her labors, overpowered her conjugal fears ; and in a spirit 
of contradiction she published Le Marguis de Pontanges and 
Marguerite. Wer present biographer insinuates that Emile, 
by virtue of his privileges as head of the family, insisted on 
the honest publisher paying into his (Kmile’s) own hand “ei 
price of these works, wishing thus to disgust her with her 


occupation, for she had not the pleasure of purchasing even 
pincushion with the produce of her labours. Tlie morat He 
draws from this circumstance is, that a man may be & suc ae 
ful speculator, cover the dead walls of Paris with ads ertisem' nts 
i letters a yard long, turn every thing to profit, and stil nat 
a very middling knowledge of human nature. 

versitl 


“If it sometimes happens to Mde. de Girardin to shew 
slightly paradoxical, she makes up for the defect by : 


profound a! 
4 
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intuitive study of the character of her sex. How admirably she 
traces the likenesses of those coquettish, elegant, delicate, ethereal 
creatures, full of heart, of devotedness, of CALESSES, of affection! It 
would seem as if she looked into the depths of her own nature, to 
fnd woman in her most adorable expression, in her most perfect 
image. 

“On the day when her husband was brought home wounded from 
Vincennes,* Mme. de Girardin, who had no previous suspicion of 
the rencontre, showed herself a brave woman. She forgot to faint, 
gave the necessary orders, had a surgeon at once on the spot, got 
straw laid down in the street, and never quitted the bed-side of her 
husband till the wound showed favourable symptoms.” 


Mons. de Girardin looked with a very unfriendly eye on the 
feuilleton commenced by his lady in his own paper La Presse 
in 1836, Mirecourt attributes this to the over-weening value 
which he set on his own political lucubrations and his dislike 
of rivalry. He spoke out to her on the subject pretty plainly, 
She lang away her pen in consequence, but it was picked up 
by Dujarrier, his colleague, as often as it was thrown down, 
and put back between the fingers of the charming wniter; and 
the Lettres Parisiennes of Vicomte Launay, continued to inter- 
est and delight the public from 1836 to 1848. 

Mine. de Girardin began to write for the theatre in 1839. 
Her first piece L’ Heole des Journalistes was not allowed to be 
represented under the liberal rule of Louis Philippe. Juditt, 
a tragedy in verse from the old Testament, was performed 
April 24, 1843; Cléopatre in 1847. Her other pieces are 
cest la faute du Mari, Lady Tartuffe, La Jove fart Peur, Le 
chapeau de U’Horloger and Une Femme qui deteste son Mavi. 


BN be Gymnase, le Chapeau de l Horloger, a delicious burst of 
tahter ce . act, proves that she possesses the gift of exciting 
ie a “ed drawing tears. Exquisite sensibility, comic 
Salles — ul delicacy of touch, perfect taste, these are the 
vss sure to succeed at the theatre, and these Mme. Girardin 
possesses In perfection, . ° 
Pe rhe Mag husband entered the room where she was sitting, 
athe ca _ bs little boy just learning to walk. She looked 
"ay Saas a at Girardin, and comprehended the whole thing 
‘Lill bea. thank you for this mark of confidence,’ said she ; 
“Th; * 4 second mother to your son. 
the a has religiously kept. Delphine herself directs 
under hes is child of her adoption, Hie has never been froin 
guardianship. She provides for him at home the neces- 


¥¥ : : 
See . ‘ sb daha 
ee Tkish Quartercy Review, No. XXIX. 
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sary tutors. He is now fourteen years old, and as he has a taste for 
the riding school, she has purchased a horse for him from the proceeds 
of the ‘ Clockmaker's Hat.’ 

‘* Their country house is at Chaillot, It is open every evening to 
her friends, and every evening it is filled with Parisian celebrities. 

«She writes to a protracted hour in the night, and rises late, She 
is not fond of excursions. She keeps possession of her salon during 
the cold season, and in summer takes refuge in an Algerion tent, set 
up in the middle of the garden. There she composes her beautiful 
verses, there she receives her court, like an Eastern Queen, whose 
voice is listened to with religious respect, whose every desire is an 
order, and before whom the incense of loving homage is continually 
burning. * *° She never appears sensible of her superiority to 
those around her ; and it would seem as if she had never made greater 
efforts to acquire her poetical or inventive powers, ber wit, or her 
style, than she had to acquire her beauty. 

** Like her mother, she occasionally gives way to some sharp jest; 
but when she perceives the chagrin she has caused, there is in her 
excuses such an affectionate charm, and she is so anxious to pour 
balm into the wounds, that the victims are even grateful for the 
attack. * * * She neglects no one, she takes pains to be agree- 
able to all; to children, to old men, even to women. 

“She is determined that she shall be loved. She desires to be 
considered charming, and nothing is more easy than to obey her on 
this point, for she is certainly one of the most spirituel/e and loveable 
women of her time. 

«In fact we can discover in her only one small fault, and that is— 


her husband.” 


Théophile Gautier, in his biographical preface to the work 
under review, gives the dates of the birth, marriage, and death 
of Mme. de Girardin, thus achieving the adventure whicli so 
dismayed Mirecourt, according to his own confession. 

Delphine Gay was born 6¢4 Pluviose, An. xii (26th January 
1804), was married lst June, 1801, and died 29th June, 1590. 

Gautier is still more enthusiastic in his praises of Mume. 
Girardin than Mirecourt. He was one of her circle of literary 
intimates, and his sketches a series of efforts, each to surpass 
the one before it in finding out stronger terms of praise avd 
reverence for the memory of his lost patroness. According to 
lim, she was seldom severe in language or roused to reseiil- 
ment, except when obliged to defend one of the literary pillars 
of her little court. We subjoin a characteristic trait. 

“Despite her manly spirit, Mme. de Girardin was woman all over. 
She would have mounted the scaffold without paleness on her cheek, 
but she was afraid of the motion of a coach, and had not courage 


. . ; rue 

enough to cross the Boulevard on foot. We have seen her haranyue 

. a : . Aine 
with perfect coolness, and admirable eloquence, the rioters who ca 
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t under her windows in 1849; yet she had like to swoon at 
ieee of a bat, which had entered by the open window, and was 


shuffling along the ceiling.” 

It may well be supposed that the newspaper quarrels of her 
husband, into which she was unwillingly drawn, had an evil 
influence on her health and spirits. They could not have been 
otherwise than irksome and injurious to one who seemed only 
adapted to live in the regions of poetry and the imagination. 
So the beautiful and gifted poetess quitted this too 
prosaic world, and Mons. Girardin seems to us to have made 
haste enough in filling her place with a rich Knoglishwoman. 

The Chevalier de Launay saw his first feuilleton in print, 
28th September, 1836: it begins characteristically : 


“There has been vothing very extraordinary this week ; merely a 
revolution in Portugal, the apparition of a republic in Spain, a nomi- 
nation of ministers in Paris, a fall in the funds, a new ballet at the 
opera, and two capotes in white satin at the Tuilleries. 

“The Portuguese affair had been foreseen, the spectral republic 
had been long settled, the ministry had been selected, the fall in the 
funds was a job, the new ballet had been announced any time for three 
weeks. So after all, the only novelty was the capotes in white satin ; 
and even they would be no novelty only for being premature. And 
really the weather did not deserve the affront. Make a fire in a cold 
September if you please, that is but reasonable; but to wear satin 
before winter sets in is a crime against nature. 

“They pretend that Paris is tiresome ; we consider it most agree- 
able at this moment. You see no one of your acquaintance ; the 
city 1s occupied by strangers. You feel at your ease, as on a journey. 
You see so many people admiring everything that you begin to admire 
them yourself. You have a population of gaping loungers whom it 
84 pleasure to behold ; loungers from beyond the sea, from beyond 
the mountains, from beyond the Rhine “very probably there are 
rai crowd some even of Chateaubriand’s loungers from beyond the 
Re foan . cage ag atime ; the worn-out are gone ; the ennnyés 
my = ; the air seems fresher, space freer. An ennuyé takes 
be absorbs guid =" presence renders the atmosphere so heavy ; 
hae ees vital air when he sighs and when he yawns. 
who bores re gltey — he goes to the chace with the ennuyeuz, 
censole them sel ith the recital of his hunting exploits ; and both 

emselves with abuse of Paris, which their absence has ren- 


dere antes 
d endurable ; and both remain in the country, thank goodness ! 
ehnuye and the ennuyeux.® 


retina 





et tt te 
a earn 


* We hay . 
have no nearer equivalents for these class names than the 


tired , 
mt ay the tiresome, the bore and the bored; but the reader will 


attends, iving objects themselves, the next dinner or evening party he 
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“ The theatres have grown young, the public have grown young 
[t is not the hostile public, the tyrannous public to those he pays to 
amuse him, the public so easily vexed and so difficult to rouse : it is 
not the old bellwether of the pit, who dares not smile for fear of hav. 
ing his absent teeth remarked, nor the aged coquette of the upper 
boxes, who dares not weep for fear of furrowing her rouge. It is q 
publie, gveay ides, and ready to be amused, critic and companion 
at once, who ie helps you in your efforts to make it laugh, or 
ery ; a good sort of public, which is little fastidious provided it be 
amused ; in fact a public which believes in the existence of enjoy- 
ment. ‘ ‘ . — 

** Among onr visitors are many Englishwomen, with their bonnets 
garnished with three rows of tulle, tulle faded and limp, tulle that 
has travelled and remembered its mischances, that still retains some 
of the Thames fog, that has been begrimed by the coal fires of Lon- 
don; ungraceful ornament that forms a grizzled and dismal border 
to the face. These are Englishwomen of the third order, whoma 
cheap steamboat has flung on the continent in shoals. It is not yet 
the season for the Englishwomen with rosy cheeks and flowing ring- 
lets, who come to teach our elegant women to be fresh looking and 
handsome; and to change the Rue de la Paix into an avenue of 
Hyde Park. O beautiful daughters of the north! in one smal! month 
you will be here, will you not ? to replace your unworthy forerunners 
and efface their images from our memories. 

“ The English admire the statues in the Tuilleries ; but like our- 
selves they wonder at the little care taken of them. They say that 
the kine who lays out so much on mutilating the orangery, might 
spare half of it to clean up his heathen gods. Phatusa (sister of 
Phacton) is already so black that you cannot tell whether she has 
been changed into a negress or a poplar tree. Venus may hav: 
washed her feet within these thirty or forty years, but we have van 
certainty of the fact. As to Themistocles the Conqueror at Salamis, 
and Scipio Africanus, we will report them to the colonel ot th 
National Guard ; their buff coats and belts are in the worst possi! 
state. As to other inatters, there are always white swans and gold 


fish in the basins ; children and childrens’ hoops in the walks, th 


clock of the chateau is always up to time, and the flag is still the tri- 
color, All this is mere detail, but we wish to be truthful in matters 
of moment. 

(19 Oct., 1836).—* * * A Parisian audience is the most des. 
potic of tyrants in exacting flattery ; and the most favored acer 
willalways be the man that draws the worst likeness of it. AF — 
audience detests the True. What gives it delight are monstrosities 
of every description, monstrosities of virtue, monstrosities of Peet 
It will not do to depict human beings as they are,versatile and rey 
quent. No, no: we must have beings perfect in goodness, or diadons 
cally bad; a notary who holds out as an angel during five =,” 
duke who is the devil himself during the same space. And when, 8 
the fifth act, the notary resumes the good work he has been acted 
rages 


during the four previous ones, the whole pit is agog with adm 
‘ That's he all over,’ it exclaims—*‘ he is the same 


man still—he bas 
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done that just now—he said so a little while since—his good- 
ness is all of apiece. Virtuous notary ! I recognise you there : per- 
fect notary | you are the man for my money: bravo ! With the 
pit, dramatic truth is a false assumption enunciated in the first act, 
and supported to the end of the fifth. 

« So it is with the Marie of Mme. Ancelot. Not that her character 
isa falsehood. We have known more thap one woman whose life 
has been a long and pure sacrifice ; but then this is still not an abso- 
lute verity. It is an exceptional verity, an immoral verity, seeing 
that it is deceptive ; a fatal verity, as it disgusts you with the com- 
monplace one; a sterile verity, as it delivers the soul to powerless 
reveries, to useless researches ; a culpable verity, as it renders us 
ujust to the quasi virtuous people, among whom we live, and whom 
we despise when put in comparison with the perfect beings whom it 
paints ; a verity servile, and flattering, and therefore the only verity 
admissible at the theatre, and the sole verity which the public will 
acknowledge. 

“Oh how the virtuous journals cry out, ‘ this is the edifying, the 
true comedy ! here is no chartered criminal, no culpable or miserable 
wife of the modern school.’ And the good husbands contemplating 
Mme. Forestier sacrificing the love of D’ Arbeille to the happiness of 
her spouse, exclaim, ‘ how edifying !’ never suspecting the D’ Arbcilles 
who are in their own box at the moment. These very D’Arbeilles 
themselves, at the sight of the constancy of their type to the same 
woman fur seventeen years, add their quota of admiration: ‘ How 
touching! Oh the true, the good comedy !’ How well Mme. Ancelot 
knows the foibles of the public! She looks on them as her personal 
friends, and administers the sweet draught of flattery in properly 
proportioned doses, 

“Oh, poor old public! you must either have your Neros or your 
Agrippinas, not fearing comparison with these monsters; or your 
role notaries and magnanimous spouses, as you can appropriate 
their virtues to your own proper account. 
vt We have attacked the convenient rrurH of the theatres ; a word 
or two now on the truthfulness of the journals. Some days since, 
Be er speaking of our journalists, as witty as unsparing, 
did not Lie in l erat of a young deputy, a friend of his. He 
rear “at 7 oi y though he had made him for a long 
questio ene +e sarcasms.— The conversation was interestin r, the 
) us important ; and owing to a community of ideas, each felt 
impelled to give a frank utterance to his sentiments, so frank s to 
‘urprise himself. It was an j tas id ney f hougl a ] ¢, 7 sts . 
which men judge eact 98 : nterchange of thoughts and feelings in 
what they dence bon 1 other, not only by what they say, but even by 
Piegtan are tospeakon, After some time M. Vatout quitted 
ety. The door had hardly closed, when our editor exclaimed; 
there is a man after mv ow J ; ’ edit xe almec . 
held reallya man of x n heart ; our very thoughts are identical ; 
Rae, Voinut: fp understanding, what’s hisname?’ ‘ That 

* “St. Vatout on whom I have cracked so many 


Ce ee 


* The M te Roni Ae 
e drama of La Duchesse de la Vaubaliére furnishes matter for 


the above observations. 
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jests !’ And then bursting out a-laughing, he naively remarked, 
‘well, well; I could not have thought of it: he is not a bit like the 
portrait I have been so long making of him.’ ” 


From the extract which follows Jules Janin was evidently 
good for something more than criticizing plays, he had not seen 
performed, and selling bushels of chaff with only a few grains 
of sense in each. Our authoress quotes him thus in her 


Feuilleton of Nov. 30th, 1836. 


“M. Janin reproaches M. de Balzac for originating, Ist, the 
Comedy of Madame Ancelot, 2nd, the Drama of M. Ancelot, 3rd, 
the loves of all women of a certain age. This is hard enough. 
According to him, we owe to M. de Balzac the discovery of la 
Semme de quarante ans. He calls him the Christopher Columbus of 
that too sensitive lady. ‘The woman from thirty to forty years,’ he 
says, ‘ was formerly an undiscovered land with regard to passion, 
that is, as far as the romance and the drama were concerned, But 
in our days, thanks to these fortunate discoveries, the woman of forty 
reigns supreme queen in romance and drama. This time the New 
World has suppressed the Ancient ; two score has triumphed over 
sixteen, ‘ Who knocks ?? growls out the Drama in his rough tones: 
‘ Who is there ?’ asks the Romance with squeaking voice. ‘It is 1, 
answers trembling ‘ stzteen’ with pearly teeth, snowy bosom, graceful 
form, innocent smile, and sweet countenance. ‘It is I. I am of the 
same age with the Junia of Racine, the Desdemona of Shakespeare, 
the Agnes of Moliére, the Zara of Voltaire, the Virginia of 
Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. I enjoy the enchanted and fleeting age 
of all the young virgins of Ariosto, of Lesage, of Lord Byron, and of 
Walter Scott. I am hopeful and innocent youth; I cast into the 
future a glance as pure and beautiful as the heaven itself. I possess 
the age of Cymoduce and of Atala, the age of Eucharis and Climena, 
the age of chaste attachments, of noble instincts, the age of 
modesty and of innocence: let me in Monsieur.’ Thus speaks sweet 
sixteen to the romance writers and dramaturgists ; And those roman- 
cers and dramaturgists answer: ‘ We are now occupied with your 
mamma, my child: look in on us in about twenty years, and we'll see 
what we can do for you.’ 

“But what can M. Balzac do? Is it his fault, if thirty happens 
to be the age of love in the present day? M. Balzac is obliged to 
paint the passion where he finds it, and for a certainty you will dis- 
cover no girl of sixteen a victim to her sensibility in these latter times. 
Formerly a young girl eloped with a mousquetaire, or she escaped ovet 
the walls of a convent with the aid of arope ladder; and so the 
romances of the day were filled with mousquetaires, convents, rope 
ladders, and elopements. Julia loved Saint-Preur at eighteen; 
twenty-two she espoused Mf. Volmar in obedience to orders. It was 
the spirit of the age. At sixteen the heart began to speak ; but = 
it takes a much longer time to soften. If Julia were now rr ; 
would espouse Mf. Volmar at eighteen through ambition, an 7 
twenty-five, awaking from her illusion, she would elope with Saiat- 
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Preux. Talk of the old writers! they painted their epoch ; let M. 
Balzac paint ours. ‘ Racine’s Junia’ you say! In 1835 she would 
marry Nero without scruple to become empress ; Virginia would 
desert Paul to wed M. Lasourdonnaie ; Atala herself would prefer 
the Pere Aubry to the handsome Chactas, only the good old father 
had made a vow of poverty. The women who now-a-days set the 
world talking of them, commence by an advantageous match : 
they must be countesses, marchionesses, and duchesses. It is only 
after finding out the vanities of vanity that they decide on love. Even 
some return to the past, and at twenty-eight or thirty, devote them- 
selves to the youth whom they had rejected at seventeen. M. Balzac 
is then quite right in painting the passion where he finds it, though 
ithe born out of time; M. Janin is equally right in saying that all 
this is very tiresome. But if itis wearving to romance readers, how 
dismal is it for young men who dream of love, and find themselves 
reduced to exclaim, ‘oh how I love her! how beautiiul she must have 


8 


been ! 


The following may seem too highly charged; but as we paint 
the French character in tints where the frivolous is too pre- 
valent, they on the other side may give us a more earnest and 
decided character than we strictly deserve. 


(Dee. 15, 1836)—** In general the most trifling actions ofan English 
woman are the result of a fixed determination. They know nothing 
of the impulses, the nonchalance, or the vivacity ofa French woman. 
They never do one thing rather than another through indifference ; 
everything is the result of a decision, even their manner of walking, 
conversing, loving, or praying. ‘They do not desire a thing, they 
wilit. They don’t walk; they march, because they have fixed on 
marching ; they go straigbt—to nothing ; they set out to proceed, no 
where in particular. No matter: they have decided; they will 
arrive at some place or other, and their very mode of walking seems 
to say, I will certainly go no place else. ‘They possess interior laws 
which rule their conduct ; they have an interior judge which promptly 
decides everything without appeal, With them everything is pre- 
determined ; everything is the natural consequence of a previous 
wrangement, an effort, a preparation as it were for a journey ; they 
embark for ever) object. This is perhaps the consequence of their 
dint’ » x out of which they cannot stray by chance or in- 
lation. This res oe cannot quit without a certain degree of reso- 
to the light hm om spirit, whieh is So devoid of ‘ race when applied 
irected to he ohaaigg erent concerns of life, is of great eftieacy when 

a atcers of lmportance. 

A, vty Smervations are made apropos to a certain managing 
first fi ¢ kahault, with whom we were made acquainted for the 

. ne, 


a Among the number of fetes, we must not forget a 
models of ae aye one given some days since to all the female 
The women favibed - atelier of one of our must celebrated painters. 

ed were all beautiful, but their general style of dress 


06 
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was not such as might naturally be looked for. All (with very fow 
exceptions) wore gowns fitting close to the neck, and very long in the 
sleeve. Did this arise from calculation or modesty? or were they 
unwilling to give a gratuitous sitting, and fare off like the benevolent 
giant who amused us so much a few years ago? We went one day 
to visit a cabinet of curiosities. The Savant who owned it, lived on 
the first floor, right hand, but we mistook and rang the bell on the 
left. A man of formidable size opened the door. ‘ Are these, Mr, 
So-and-so’s rooms ?’ we enquired. ‘ He lives opposite,’ said he ; ‘ this 
is the exhibition room of the ‘ Giant of the North.’ ‘ Beg your par- 
don, sir,’ said a wag of our party ; ‘are you not the Giant of the 
North yourself?’ * Yes, Monsieur, Lam the person ; and if you please 
to enter, you may see for two francs’—* I will see the giant, whom I 
have the pleasure of seeing here for nothing. I am much obliged, 
sir; but listen to the counsel of a friend. If you wish that curious 
people should pay two francs for a sight, it is scarcely prudent on 
your part to open the door in person.” ‘ You are quite right, sir, I 
am sure,’ said the giant: ‘it certainly might do me an injury. I never 
thought of it before.”’ 


After a paper in which praise was unsparingly administered 
to several individuals, Delphine utters her peculiar theory on 
the subject of praise and blame: it may be easily seen that 
the paradox had great attraction for her. 


‘« Here is a feuilleton which will make many enemies for us ; much 
more than the last, which was somewhat satirical. An epigram 
annoys no one but the person at whom it is launched. It diverts his 
friends who know better than any one, his defects and whims, 
and it gives joy to all his enemies. An eulogium on the contrary, 
has fewer chances ; it sometimes offends the eulogised party, ut dis- 
pleases his envious friends, and irritates his enemies, Praise well 
merited and administered is never forgiven. We have never forgot- 
ten the saying of an old courtier—‘I am now seventy-eight ; and 
have arrived at that advanced age without ever having made a single 
enemy.’ ‘ You have never been successful then.’ ‘ On the contrary 
I have been very successful.’ «Probably no one has loved you? 
‘1 have been sincerely loved.’ ¢ Wellthen what is your receipt? ‘ l 
have never pronounced an eulogium on any one.’ ” 


Mme. de Girardin has forgotten to take into account the 
active measures occasionally taken by the subject of the epigram 
for the injury of his assailant, and what sinall benelit he receives 
from the enjoyers of the ill-natured joke. A ds 

In sparing some space for the following passage on Wilhems 
mode of teaching music, we beg to confess that we would rather 
listen to the cawing of rooks, the rumbling of carts along the 
streets, or the voluntaries performed by cats on the rools of 
back houses on summer nights, than be obliged to lend ear to 
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the established pieces which used before now to be ground out 
by the orchestra, T. R. D., when there happened to be a 
"delay of the House,” and when, instead of killing time as 
directed, the wearied performers mistook the victim, and flayed 


the ears of the audience instead. 


March 3, 1839,)—“ Strange country ! this of ours, where the evil 
principle is all-powerful, and the good languishes unvalued ; where 
venomous plants come to perfection in a day, and where salutary ones 
take years before they flower ; where the lie is provided with wings, 
and the truth crawls on in silence ; where calumny blows its breath 
through twenty trumpets, and deserved praise finds no echo. * ®° 
Strange country! where if an absurd melo-drama is represented at the 
Gaité, the Ambigu-Comique, or the Porte Saint Martin, twenty 
feuilletons vie in giving a critical account of its performance ; but 
let an instructive work, the fruit of long studies, be issued by a 
publisher, who is not at the same time a charlatan, and nota journal 
will speak of it. Let atoo confiding Englishman have his pocket 
picked of his handkerchief or his watch, coming out of the theatre; 
all the journals in Paris will resound with the signal event next day, 
and the remarkable fact will be repeated in all the provincial gazettes. 
But let a useful institution be founded, and a really interesting meet- 
ing be held, all will preserve the most perfect silence. Ourselves, 
ever on the look out for the developement of noble designs, have had 
little idea of one of the most admirable institutions of our epoch. * * 
We speak of the popular concerts given by Wilhem at the Sorbonne. 
We wonder much that our great composers have not availed them- 
selves of these new treasures of harmony—A chorus of four hundred 
artificers and labourers of all ages from six to fifty. Endeavour to 
comprehend the effect of these combined voices, infantine, adolescent, 
brilliant, and young, of voices strong and grave, rival voices, which, 
bya miracle of combination, form one only voice. Four hundred 
persons in fine who sung in unison, and with a precision, an inteili- 
dam a mois taste which you will not find in the chorus of 
rs ema 4, have heard more than once the beautiful prayer in 
eanet, se Acta at the opera, where no doubt it is very well 
Wicended st Pr cree. in comparison with a similar prayer, 
sateen y our four 1undred working people. We have heard inGer- 
Sisto “ety be-praised choruses, and at Rome,the Miserere of the 
ioe whe pid a we declare that the vivid and profound impres- 

enotion fe A ae eee has been surpassed by the power- 

these noor poste at the last concert of the Sorbonne by the chaunt 
rayers, wafted ue Ae people. These new accords, these harmonious 
fae ladasthad oxen a away from this prosaic world ; we seemed to 
ut the ance! y sp onies, the fraternal choirs of angels and cherubim. 
hgels alter all were only cabinet makers, journeymen prin- 


ters, and w ing j 
or ‘We y e . . 
pared king jewellers ; and among the cherubim we discovered 


ebony hore with puffed-out cheeks, beating the measure with his 
ilanthrop 
though we 


. The seraphic vision vanished, but admiration of real 
. emained with us entire ; and frivolous observer 
» We made the following reflections. While the ¢ Vir- 
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tucus friends of the peuple’ preach revolt, sloth, and pride, in the name 
of libe rty, the * nfumous oppressors of the people’ render it am oral 
| eople by religion and the arts, and confer on it the only real inde. 
endence of the honest man, that which he ac ‘quires by labor. W hile 

the * friends of the people’ summon it to the pub lic assembtic ‘, or 
seduce it into taverns to entertain it about its sovere ignty, its in. 
Sumous oppressors’ open for it, churches, hospitals, wor kshoy s, and 
schools, to teach it the greatness and ‘poodness of God, and the 
oud rs of civilization. Its friends teach it to vote and ee rovert, 
its oppressors first of all, teach it to read and write. Ab, may this 
double system of instruction soon teach it to hold at their real valu: 
the ambitious tenderness of its pretended friends, the paternal 


iuthority of its pretended oppressors.’”* 


The following simple account of a robbery may not seem 
wort) relating; but as it is rather out of the regul: ir line of 
tiie doings of houscbreakers, it Inay present someth) ing novel 
to the ar dmire rs of Ofiver Twist, Jack Sheppard, and Robert 
Macaire in England.t 


(Dec, 29. 1836) * * *% * This young gentleman left home 
at half-past four to pay a visit or two, Simple was his dress ; it was 
Sunday, and your man of fashion dreads above all, to appear on that 
day as if ke had got on his Sunday clothes. Besides, our young 
fash:conable was to dine with a relative, and no one beautifies himself 
when he ¢ Xpects to meet only ate Soon Sirs, Before presenting | himself 
at his aunt’s, Rue-du-F anoorg St. Honoré, he looked in on the 
Duchess* ° and there learned to his great dismay, that the dinner was 


to be si i erb, nearly diplomatic, followed by a grand concert. The 
aunt had nevlee ted ti apprise her nephew. ¢ Ob my hard fortune! 
ried the Mlegant, looking at his boots. He shortened his visit, 


and betook himself back in all haste. But be is on foot; his horses 
ing in the Bois de Boulogne, and his coachman 


have been in the morn 

1 1. ae .¢ 
and valet have got leave to spend the evening abroad. Oh horrot 
» hurries, he 


the valet h is the ke ar aie every thing i 1s loc ke dl up. II . 
arrives at home, he breathes again, All the doors are open, but the 
presses are open also: the vy are as empty as they can be. He lo ks 
round, he rushes into the salon, he sees on the table a parcel badly 
tied,and recognises his favorite waistcoat, the very one he was going 
to puton. He hastily enters his bed chamber. Oh, death and fury! 
a robber is forcing his desk. ‘Infamous thief,’ cries he, and flings 

himself on the villain, seizes him by the throat, and i is on the point of 
strangling him. But the thief immediately—guess— seizes a poig- 
nard, and plunges it into the heart of his adv ersary !' ‘No.’ ‘He 


* Those extracts dated Jan. 6. 1838, and March 2, 1839, are in- 
advertently misplaced. 

+ The ad: aptor of Robert Macaire is not much accus stomed to such 
socie ty as those to whom he is here introduced. 
of parts of the three works quoted is the cause of the anomaly. 


The similar spirit 
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n the floor and takes to flight! ‘No.’ ‘Well what does 
He faints away in the arms of his victim, who finds him- 
self obliged to bestow the most tender cares on him. The same 
victim carries the malefactor to a sofa, and searches for his smelling 
bottle to bring him to himself again. But the victim cannot find his 
smelling bottle, beautiful little utensil, as beautiful as crystal and 
refined gold can render it. Happily it came into his head to look for 
it in the pocket of his despoiler, and there indeed it was, 7 he victim 
aids the malefacter to recover his senses ; but scarcely has the ruffian 
opened his eyes than he beholds bis crime in all its horror. Ile falls 
into the most frightful despair. His victim comforts and consoles 
him, ‘Ah Monsieur,’ says he, sobbing, ‘it is the first thing of the 
kind Ihave attempted. What a frightful thing is theft! Cateh me 
at itagain” He was a young locksmith whom vicious company had 
nearly corrupted. So our gentleman could not think of giving him 
up to justice. But the swoon had held an hour, and it was too late 
to dress for dinner, So he came and joined us at the Café de Paris, 
and related this adventure, in which, as in most romances of the day, 
the chief interest is centered in the rascal.” 


flings him o 
he at all?” 


Our fair writer had a sneaking kindness for les adaglais et 
les daglaises, but that never prevented her from Joe-Midlereag 
them at times. Ju the feulleton of 5th January, 1837, which 
she devoted to new year’s gifts and anecdotes, she tells a sid 
story of a brave young Scotch girl, Suzanna by name, who 
was Insensible to frights or terrors, So on the eve of her 
lutended marriage, her foolish bridesmaids determined they 
would try her nerves, They borrowed a skeleton from tb 
medical student, and laid it, carefully enveloped In a maht. 
suitt, in poor Suzanna’s bed, wishing her, “ Good night, 
Suzanna,’ good night, my dear 3 good night.” It is not to 
the taste of our nerves to tell a horrible story in detail, but 


they find the poor bride a maniac next morning. May the 
mere inention of this, which is probably a real fact, extinguish 
a taste for practical jokes in sine stray reader or anotlir. 


“ ny , ’ 7 . > fs " : 
Mt English excel in the art of simplifying things, While we 
hait our tine and words siying to every one § Bonjour : Je vous Sous 

Ld md i oe ee » oe” > 
iste o bonne année, an Enylish friend of ours made a wonder of 
pin. and neatness out of the formula. He went about sayine to 
an " Bill he mneey Bon jour de Pan, an abbreviation as happy as Dick 

Ty ’ — Richard and William. 7 

ls Englis P SRS OS 7 : 
adit i ngl hman recalls to our minds another of his countrymen 
a8 8 hy +i} 5 a » ® " . 
and by a hap He attended a representation of le C'omte Ory, 
he maoee ‘eat chance previously unknown in the fusti of his country, 

. cede ‘tainin . v ’ ne” 
divin,’ “yoy nxt a aha the supper air, © Crest Charmant, C'est 
into the barc He caught it in his Britannic ears, and retained it, and, 
teeth Delieht hummed it very agreeably between his Britannic 

ghted with his musical acquisition, he was a little mis. 
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trustful of his memory, and prudently made a knot on his handk 
chief. ‘* Why this knot ?’ enquired a friend. * Tis for fear | should 
forget this charming little air, which I have acquired with so much 
trouble” We are thoroughly confident of this man’s being a good 
husband and a good father."* 


er. 


Mme. de Girardin, as may be supposed, did not dance, 
galop, we should have said, at Musard’s wild assemblies ; so 
she invested her doub/e-ganger in male attire, bade him answer 
to the name of De Launy, and sent him to inspect the doings 
of that hall of frenzy. 


(Jan. 11, 1857,)—** As to the quarter of central Paris, it neither 
valses nor dances, it neither leaps nor falls: it turns, it rolls, it tum- 
bles, it rushes, it throws itself forward, it plunges headlong, it twirls 
round, it charges like a serried file of soldiers, it envelopes you as a 
whirlwind, it drags you down with it like an avalanche, it sweeps 
you away like the simoon. Hell is unchained, the devils are out on 
leave, it is Charenton (the French bedlam) enjoying a holiday, it is 
the Wandering Jew driven on his everlasting tour, it is Mazeppa 
launched on his wild horse, it is Leonora carried off by her chureh- 
yard lover through forests, rocks, and deserts, and not stopping till 
she «omes to the door of death. It is a phantasm, it is a fever-fit, it 
is the nightmare, it is the sabat; finally it is the terrible pleasure 
which is called the galop of Musard. The masked balls of the Rue 
Saint Honoré are conducted as on last year. Our mourning has 
prevented us from seeing them, but we may repeat what is told us. 
The quadrille of the Huguenots has a wonderful effect ; nothing can 
be more fantastic. The lights of the hall become dim, and a ruddy 
glow succeeds, to give the idea of a conflagration : and then what a 
strange spectacle is presented by these joyous faces, these disguises of 
all colors and every degree of gaiety, seen by the baleful death fires! 
All these uproarious phantoms, demons of joy and folly, separate in 
columns,rush forward in torrents ; and the masses turn, roll, advance, 
press and push each other, knock against each other, recoil, return, 
pass, repass, still, still, still, and never cease ; and the tocsin sounds, 
the drum beats, and the orchestra is relentless. It quickens the 
nieasure, gives no time for breathing, and the firing and slaying !0 
the streets is perfectly imitated. They hear the cries, the laments, 
the laughter; it is civil war without mistake; it is an undoubted 
massacre ; the illusion is complete. You see that we always strain 
after amusement in Paris. Some amuse themselves sadly, others 
pompously, others without affectation, every one after a fashion ; out 
everyone 1s amused, except those who are tired of striving to amuss 
themselves.” 


Looking back on our youth we strive to recal once more the 


* It is probable that this anecdote as applied to a Paddy, ai ae 
the light in that most melancholy collection, Jue Miller's jest i 
Not having read a page in it for a score of years, we will not 
positive. 
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and taste for amusement peculiar to that period of 


impulses ; 
ile and to fancy what would be our sensations looking on 
such a spectacle. But we cannot imagine any other effect it 


could have, than giving a lively idea of Hell. The performers 
listening to cries of agony, and pursuing the mad measure at 
the same time, remind us of one of the quaint apologues in 
The Difference between Temporal and Eternal, A man pursued 
by a fiery dragon through an Arabian desert, takes refuge in 
a tree; but si is beginning to rejoice in his escape, he looks 
down, and beholds a black and white rat* gnawing at the roots, 
which are already half cut away. Ie next beholds the pursuer 
taking his seat in the shadow of the tree, and practising the 
muscles of his jaws to open freely, when the victim is about to 
tumble. He is very much dismayed as may be supposed, and 
is calculating the length of time the rats will require to finish 
their awful task, when he chances to espy some drops of honey 
glistening on the leaves within his reach. Ile forgets rats, 
time, dragon, and all, and begins to taste and enjoy his short- 
lived pleasure with the greatest relish. 


(Jan, 26, 1837,)—** Except the cholic recently imported from 
London there is no news worth relating: but as the absence of 
news is no excuse for a failure in conversation, ‘when none come to 
hand, we invent. A false report in Paris can count on eight days of 
existence ; not indeed a enlaade or general one, for it is already 
dead in the quarter where it first saw life, while it is flourishing in 
the one appointed for its death. But it is never thoroughly ex- 
tinguished till the eighth day, and there is no manner of risk in giving 
birth to a report that is sure of eight days of life. ‘This year we are 
able to invent nothing but deaths, even the death of poor Musard 
whom they have killed, as a last resource to keep conversation at 
par. A proof of the immensity of our city is, the tremendous exer- 
Hons you must make to persuade your acquaintance that you did not 
die at all. Some are so obstinate that they prefer your having come 
tolife again after a fair and regular departure into the land of 
shadows, 

“Oh! Paris is a great city for fertile imaginations. They are very 
badly off in the provinces in this respect ; they are obliged to order 
their news from the city, along with their caps, ribbons, and fowling 
“agar You may say Mr. ‘Such a One’ is dead; in five minutes 

é will be seen promenading in the market place, and all the salt is 
taken out of the joke. . . * You do not sing when you 
on no voice ;_ why then need you talk when you have got nothing 

say? Ab! it is because in France we must keep up conversation 
ere 





" The rats re r . ; 
esent ys ey rs é * . « 
haust our be P day and night, the regular lapse of which ex 


ing ; the dragon is of course the devil. 
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at any price, A causerie that languishes is a punishment, a discrace to 
the lady of the house ; she must rouse it at any hazard ; in sue} ‘ 
crisis everything i is lawful. She will even be tray her own sucha 
and if she bas none, she will closely question you as to vours. She 


will invent false! ogi about the I ady who was leaving the salon wi 
you entered ; but then, only think of the imminent d: inger of the talk 
coming to an end! I knew a lady who not content with her Pid atic 
success, felt it her duty to keep up at scandal heat, the conversation 
through the city. fer daughter, lately a bride, gave her but little 
assistance, for she was both truthtul and modest. One day after a 


visit in which she had not opened her mouth, she was scolde: d by her 
mamma for her silence. ¢ But mamma, I have nothing to s; ry.” §No 
matter ; invent something. Say that your voiture was locked by an 
omnibus ; or that you saw some one arrested in the street ; that two 
men were fighting, that a superb funeral had just passed, ‘th at your 
shawl was stolen, in fact anything you ple ase : but talk at all events, 
or | will not bring you out with me again.’ A bride of sixteen who 


is not in love with her husband, and is scolded by her mother, is 
easils maae ery ; so she cried P lentifully. The next visi t they paid, 
the young lady was in trouble, for no one bad passed out as they en- 


tered, and it was a fine demabiare day ‘How pale you are! mv dear 


Valentine,’ said the Baroness*® ° . * *Are you ill 
Mamma east a furious look on the unhappy 3 voung lady, as much as 
to sav, *W hy don't you spe ak, you helpless creature?’ The poor 


’ 


child began to reeall the late les: on, and stamimered out, §no, madam ; 
but I was very much frightened Just now: we were jammed in by an 
omuaibus.’ The mother tr iumphe d; her daughter would do after a 
few lessons. ‘It fastened on us, just as we were crossing the Poat 
Artes.’ “The Pont des Artes?’ said the Baroness. £ She mea 
the Pont Loutys XJTV.,’ cried mamma; and she detailed with suprem 
presence of mind all the circumstances of the incident. 


7 a » 1 . , 
«“ Tho Baroness was appeased, and the conver 


ation c 
‘You have a very fine shawl, my dear Valentine.’ She was silent, 
but at a terri le side gla nee of her teacher, she received 1 piration, 
‘Oh! IT lately bad a much finer one, but thev stole it from me.’ 
it ¥ cried the Baron | li that can’t he allows d: we must recover it. 
The Prefect of police is my friend ; 1 will write to him on th: 
‘Oh! pray madam, do not take the trouble : it is of no consequence. 
‘No consequence, a shawl of that value!’ Qh, she means that f 
husband has already taken all the steps necessary .” the conversation 
took another turn, and Valentine fell into one of her reveries. 
Truly,’ said the mother, ‘ these clubs have unsettled societ! 
| ant conversation now atall. The gentle- 


. , 
¢ anf 
instant. 


altovether: no witty or pleas 

men spend t! er mornings, pl: wing and smoking, and the ir eve THITIS 
drinking: T pity th e young wives of the present day, their lives t bust 
be ver) SEG. py.” * Ah said the Baroness, ‘1 do not think Valen- 
tine is of your opinion: she, at all events has no cow} laints to make 
Avainst the clubs.’ Valentine made no arswe r; she hi vd not heard a 


‘Per! hay S she 
he 


word. *Why do you not speak ?’ said her mother. 
does not know what aclub is.’ Fee ling herself obhi ged to spe ik, 
answered, ‘ch, ves, madam; 1 have often heard ot the jocke: ry's club. 


Silt 
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There is a report of a quarrel that took place there yesterday, that 
will probably have a disagreeable termination.’ ‘A quarrel arising 
from play ?" ‘asked the Baroness in great anxiety, ‘Yes Madam. 
‘Have they mentioned the names of the players?” * M. de H 
] believe.’ A furious look from the mamma, but misinterpreted by 
the poor novice. * Oh! yes indeed, Madam ; M.de H——was one 
of the gentlemen.’ ‘ Oh heavens !’ cried the Baroness, ‘is it so 2" and 
rushing towards the fire-place to seize the bell cord, she fainted 





outright. : 
«Valentine understood nothing of this. She had named M. de 


H——knowing him to be the hero of the club, not suspecting him 
to be the Baroness’s hero also. She had not heard from him for two 
days, but attributed his absence to a lover's quarrel that had taken 
place. She was now ina pitiable state, and the visitors soon with- 
drew, 

«éTruly,’ said the mother to the culprit, ‘ you are a downright fool, 
to go name M. de H——-—to the Baroness.’ ‘Bat, mamma, how 
could I have guessed?’ § Don’t speak ; people in the world should 
know everything, and to say that you did not care about the loss of 
the shawl.’ ‘She said she was going to write to the prefect.’ You 
little stupid, it was only a piece of politeness. And then the Pont des 
Artes where voitures never pass ; it is absurd.’ * You see, mamma,’ 
said the poor child, ‘that it is better for me not to say anything.’ 
‘That's the very thing I wish you to do,’ 

* And that’s the very advice we wish to give to all spreaders of 
false reports, and to those who kill their friends, caluimniate their 
enemies, and disturb their loves, to keep conversation alive. To 
these we say, ‘better hold your tongues.’ The English, the genuine 
English, at all events, visit each other for the pleasure of being 
together. ‘They do not consider themselves under the necessity of 
blabbing for an hour to convince you of their presence. The 
Spaniards smoke, and are silent. The Germans meet in order to in- 
dulge in reverie. The Orientals find their chict' happiness in unin- 
terrupted silence. They do not open their mouths even to give an 
order. However, we find we are talking of nothings, because we have 
hothing else very particular to talk about. So let our ideas benefit 
our readers even though it be at our own expense.” 


Theodore Hook, tells in one of his ‘Sayings and Doings,’ of 
English ladies who scarcely ate anything in company, but in- 
demnified themselves in the privacy of their own apartments ; 
N. P, Willis tells tales on a sentimental young German lady, 
of most refined and ethereal (literary) taste, how when safe from 
observation slie fell on chops, beer, saurcraut, and other rough 
comestibles like any bricklayer; © Mme. de Girardin gives us to 
Understand that fine Parisian belles are either too hungry or 
_ ie to pra ‘tis such deception. [ler paper on the sub- 
st appr ared Stn March, 1837, and we learn from it that 
slat tashionables were not much devoted even at that 
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Lenten time to excessive mortification of the flesh. We are 
not much surprised, for even in this city of ours, a feu 

. ; . i 9 . *) ew 
philosophical Catholics (for health’s sake of course) are obliged 
to eat meat on Fridays ; and if the full truth was known, envy 
their Protestant fellow citizens their peculiar privileges in the 
matters of fast and abstinence. 


“The lent is particularly brilliant; it rivals the carnival, fright. 
ful to say. They dance with the ardor they should devote to their 
prayers, and they certainly do not fast. If you were to behold our 
elegant young nymphs at ball suppers, you would have little faith jp 
their pious privations. Neither could you comprehend how meagre 
our young ladies contrive to be. Really when you have assisted at 
one of these suppers, and seen these sylph-like beauties at work. 
when your eye has weighed and measured all they have swallowed 
in ham, pies, fowl, wild and tame, and cakes of all denominations, 
you have full right to insist on their arms being plumper, and their 
scapule less developed. Poor sylphs ! they must have much bitter 
grief to devour at home, to counteract the good results of these rich 
repasts. A man of wit has said, ‘that womcn are not aware of the 
injury they do themselves by eating ;’ and he was right. Nothing 
can be more disenchanting, than to see a beautiful and richly dressed 
woman seriously employed at table. Appetite is not allowable to a 
lady, except on a journey. At entertainments they may take an ice, 
a fruit, or a bit of tempting confectionary ; but feminine beauty 
should have association with nothing more earthly than perfumes, 
fruits, and flowers. 

“ April 12, 1837. The ball given for the relief of the indigent 
English has been thoroughly successful. Oh! how we love a cos 
tume ball! Beautiful women are there still more beautiful under a 
new aspect, and the ugly, whom a brilliant imagination has enticed 
thither, have their value as foils. The English ladies are wonder- 
fully original in their style of dress. If we admire the British 
beauties with bitterness and envy, we hail with delight the fantastic. 
ally attired beauties of another sort, which it pleases Perfide Albin 
to send us; and we say to her double glory, that if the modern 
Venus, that is, Beauty herself, has arisen from the clear British 
Channel, the other goddess, whom it is not ours to name, has scramb- 
led up from a muddy pool of the Thames. In fact, we recognise in 
our neighbours beyond sea, the double supremacy of furnishing ©, 
women the most beautiful, and women the most remarkable for the 
opposite quality. The English never do things by halves ; they are 
handsome to perfection, or they push ugliness to deformity, and then 
they cease to be women. They are fossil beings unknown at the 
creation, whose species infinitely varied, admit of no classification. 
One resembles an aged fowl, another a superannuated steed, this 4 
young donkey, many resemble dromedaries, and some the hirsute 

vison. Quietly seated in a salon, and appropriately dressed, the) 
are honestly ill-favored, and no one thinks nore about it ; but in a 
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bal] when these strange figures are dressed, _and bedizened, 
oak spirits, highly rouged, with shapes and motions in high re- 
lief, and their peculiar graces striking so strongly on the senses, 
+ produce a tremendous effect. If you had seen the other even- 


ra se fantastic personages wandering about in the Salle Ventadour 
with seven or eight feathers on each head, blue, red, and black, 


cocks’ feathers, cocks’ feathers, feathers of every kind—if you 
Pad witnessed the pride and self-confidence of those phantoms, and 
the self-satisfied looks thrown on the mirrors as they passed, and 
the hand adjusting some enchanting neglect in the dress, and the 
ringlet carefully drawn over the nose, which it obstinately refused 
to protect, and the yellow or copper-colored slipper bordered with 
red or blue, advanced or retired with so much grace, and the thou- 
sand little ornaments, all surprised at their unexpected meeting, you 
would say ‘a bal custumé is very amusing indeed.’ Ah! if ever any 
one asks you to visit such an assemblage for a louis, hand it out at 
once; you could not turn your money to better account.” 


The Princess Helena (Duchess of Orleans) arrived in 
Paris early in June, 1837. Contrast the animation and excite- 
ment of her reception with after events—the violent death of 
her husband, the reverses of 1848, and the subsequent exile 
of herself and her adopted family. Ponder the subject well, 
and it will be equivalent to the careful reading of a chapter in 
“ Think well on’t.” 


June 7, 1837. “The garden of the Tuilleries was splendidly 
beautiful last Sunday: it was beautified by the sky, the king, by the 
people, and by the season. What a spectacle at once smiling and ma- 
jestic! Q people of the province, who have not seen the picture, 
g° hang vr at once, you will not see it again, the canvas is 

estroyed. Figure to yourselves what no Parisian ever saw before 
on the same day—the sky, blue—the trees, verdant—the people, 
clean, a crowd Joyous and well dressed, enjoying the perfume of 

—- in flower. Have you ever seen all these together? In 

rote when the sky is blue, the trees are ash-colored—devoured by 
dust, The trees are never green but after rain, and then the 

people are wet and splashed with mud. 

i See how beautiful the prospect is from this spot!—The great 
nue of the garden, on the right three ranks of the National 
a ee left the same number of the troops of the line, 

‘st Areqal t “ crowd, a crowd elegant and resplendent in all the 

is ht ; rainbow, and before us a pond with its jet d'eau glitter- 

tania, the Behind this you see the obelisk, and beyond that 
iets ot ct gues arch: then for a frame to the picture, the two 
it Soe she with people, and the large trees meeting the eye in 
stat Ag aang _ Look down and admire these parterres, these 
what a ie a lilae all in flower the same day. What perfume! 
ing, A yday! But hist! here’s a courier—the cortege is com- 

“ postillion gallops on, covered with dust ; shortly after, a 








) 
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poodle at full gallop—laughter and lengthened hilari ity. Ata short 
inter val hie sona pug dog | in extreine trouble : he h: “us ‘inaned. is 
perhaps for ever lost ;—prolonged amusement. These avant-couriers 
infused patience into the crowd. A needle-woman in mob 
cap gave a pus sh to an elegantly dressed old lady. ‘Let me se the 
princess ; you will have opportunity enough to see her at court, you 
ladies.” T ‘he lacy los Iked down dist: ainfully ou the Vinee and sa d 
to her daughter, ‘little the good woman knows that she is more 
likely to go to court than we.’ © Without doubt,’ said the voung 
heiress, ‘let her marry a grocer and she is certain of becoming r 
great lady.’ We guessed by this dialogue that some lewitimists had 
come to see thi procession, 

At length this princess, about whom we have talked so much for 


7. ' 
two months, is with us, * Her arrivalin France bas been 
the very reverse of an illusion. - a di stance an error looks wel ‘ 
but as we approach the charm vanishes; here it was different 


| 7 ‘ 


VV hile the prince 58S Wits at I age eVeryv One sud, ‘she Is frovhtiul 

is thin, she is without grace, she has nasty red hair, a big Get 

foot, a bony hand ; her eves are small, her mouth large, shy 

as Mme This or Mile. That ; and they mentioned two of the most: 
agreeable women in Paris. The princess set out, and after a da 

two, they commenced to speak more favorably, ‘Her hair was 
exactly red, it was fair with a tinge of that color through it. 
was ugly, but it was uvliness not destitute of distinction.” She arris 
at the trontier ee there was not the slichtest iu} proach to fuxiness in| 
hair now, it was aclear chestuut hue: her toot wassinail, for a G 


man foot to wit, ‘she was not uvly.’ She got as tar as Metz 


physiognomy is more gracious ; her appearance Is really 1 At 
Melun, ‘she would make a delightful picture ; she las acuarming foot, 

lovely hand.” At Fountainbleau, fon my word she is a most ayree- 
able looking lady.” Finally at Parts * she is a beautiful woman ja i 
if the your! vy le d for two lengvues more, she would be 7 t 
beautiful woman in the world See how we have been d ved 
The princess 1s not a decidedly beautiful woman, bt he is a pretty 
Pari enne wall the ri or of the CXpre On, A Wornan i as We 
readily love, we who lor k f: ‘heaut bil raci CXpl ( 
face, and in a shape detined by gracetul limes. 

* Weleome, Madam, to our country, to our hospit ble land! For 
two months our knights have proclaimed with loud voice, that you 
were a prodigy of ugliness: pardon them we pray ; it Was at () 
di put Cs uve ehatt read about your i Wome as if tl; \ were Hires ' 
cook :—this is the result of liberal ideas. Our jouw sas u 
you in epi rams without saltor point :—it is party pirit, i i 
spirit Pardon them aiso 

« You saw that evening, your new family filed with Joy ; and im 
deed not without reason. Your father-inelaw, the king, passed 
through a crowd that day, the first time for two years, without heats 
ing ashot. It was wonderful, himself was astouished Not a G 
In th sky, not an assassin on the earth! All this was owing fo x al 
fair presence ; but how sad the lite of which such as these are | 
happydays! You are a courageous woman, for you come to B 
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France the disenchantment of all your ideas. A daughter of Germany, 
you believe in royalty : and with us, ro is sbeting Romantic 
girl, you trust in the respect inspired by ; woman S ¢ oan ari 
here has lost her prestige, her w eakness is no longer a thing to be 
respected ; she is insulted as if she could avenge herself. Y ou, the 
pupil of the Teutonic Homer, nourished by him on the ambrosia of 
etic fiction, you believe in peetry, and we have none. Ask the 
echos of the palace, they will tell you that French vords do not 
rhyme. Ask your august parents what has become of our yreat 
poets : speak of Chateaubriand, they will tell you he is a legitimist, 
their most redoubtable enemy. Mention Lamartine, they will tell you 
he isa deputy W ho sometimes votes for them ~ introduce Victor Llugo, 
they don’t kuow him at all. To do justice to our modern royalty, it is 
worthy of the poesy of the land; it is prose with a crown. The 
reien of the ‘three colors’ admits none of the arts except painting ; 
and Racine, if now living, would be oblived to daub some emblem, 
and smuggle in his verses in the disguise of a motto, in order to get 
them laid ai the foot of the thro 1e of July. Poor young bride ! bid 
adieu to your dreams of grandeur and poetry. There are no poets 
here: you will neither be flattered nor sung. You will be in our 
court ho more a great lady, than the most humble woman of the land. 
Like her, however, you will enjoy a happiness unknown to princesses 
sacrificed to ambition ; you will love and be loved. Be consoled ; 


, 


- | bd } 4 bd . } ? 
Wilh iove yau Will recover poesie and royalty. 


Wien we hear splenetic grumblers exclaim against. the ci- 
mate in London, Dublin, and Edinburgh, and make odious 
comparisons with reference to Paris, or when the want of 
gallantry and chivalric spit among our one ey 2 > 
omen will ref r them to the foregoing eeryen ere 

ravklin speaks feelingly of the miseries of a washing day: 

“yon which they take up the carpets, and wax the floors 
san equal borrcr to those Parisians not actively employed in 
lie operation, 


(June 29, 1857.)-- Happy the man who on this day can go to tho 
country, or at least, dine and pass the evening with a friend; but 
miserable the wretch whom imperious necessity keeps at home, while 
they are upsetting and removing. Not a room is habitable: one is 
Without a single article of furniture ; in another all the moveables are 
Pued one on another: the chairs are on the tables ; the sofa cushions 
si on the chairs ; the presses are condemned by all the things piled 
— ve _ The poor vy ictim asks for his breakfast. ‘ Ah, sir! 
a a oe ~— are in the press ;’ and the victim breakfasts 
bin oe aap i a 10p keeper presents his little bill for sixty francs, 

€ steps ae. . . not give the man the trouble of calling again, 
the deer: saan red chamber ; finds not his secretaire ; walks into 

"8 n; no furniture but plenty of frottoyers* at work ; finds 


em err tO - ne 


* P . r : 
rovided wi} Pe, i. : : 
come Qo vited with a kind of sweeping brush charged with bees’ wax, 
¢ Yur lrottoyer 


applies his foot thereto as a digger to his spade, and 
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his way through many impediments to the dining room ; and desories 
the article required at the lower end of the apartment behind the 
piano. He displaces a mountain of chairs, he removes a he AVY sofa, 
he manceuvres with much address, and at last attains his object. He 
app lies the ke 'v, the bolt shoots bae k, but the piano preve nts the lid 
from ope ning yond an ine h or so. az he re is a soft: i be fore the plano, 
and a huge divan before the sofa,and the bill-bearer goes without settle. 
ment: no one breakfasts, nor pays his bills the day the « carpets are 
taken up. 

‘‘ Just at this moment our unfortunate receives a note from the 
charming widow to whom he is paying his addresses, containing an 
invitation to dinner. Quick, quick! a loving, gr: iteful reply must 
be dispatched forthwith. He rushes to a table: alas! it is on ly a 
eard table. ‘Frangois, where is my writing desk?’ «There, sir, 
behind the armvtre.’ But the press is of Buhl, and heavy into the 
bargain, and it would not be wise to risk injuring it : besides it is 
masked by acommode. ‘Give me my writing case at least.’ ‘Sir, 
I am just after cleaning out the ink-stand, it was so clogged.’ ‘Oh, 
patience ! what shall Edo?) T must return a verbal answer, Say 
that I shall have the honor—that I ask a thousand pardons of Mine 
R. for not returning a written answer; but they are lifting the car. 
pets, and [have not even a table to write at.’ Francois, not com. 
prehending the beginning of the message, gives a free translation to 
Mime. R’s servant, ‘ Monsieur asks a thousand pardons from 
Madame ; if he has not sent a note, it is because we are taking up our 
carpets 3’ adding from himself, ‘I have not seen such dust for three 


vears that I've been with Monsieur.’ © Well!’ said Mme. R. to her 


servant eagerly, ‘M.* ® * presents his excuses to Madame 
he can’t have the honor, for he is taking up his carpets.’ ‘Did you 
receive this message from himself?’ No, Madame, it was from 


Francois; he said he was very sorry that he could not write as they 
were taking up the carpets.” Mme. R., in high resentment, pays an 
unex pecte .d visit to her sister in the country. At 6 o’e ‘lock every- 
thing is got into its place at our young frie md’s s, and he dresses him- 
self with the greatest care, all the while antic ipating the happy even- 
ing he is to spend in the society of the lady of his choice. He dis 
misses his tilbury at the porte-cochére of Mme. R's hotel, traverses 
the court, and without listening to the porter, he runs up the stairs. 
He meets the Muitre @& Hotel on the landing place, his hat on his 
head—very odd, ‘Mme. R.? asks the unfortunate wooer with 
troubled voice. ‘Madame has just gone to the country to visit her 
sister.” The h: apless youth rushes down stairs, and across the court 
to cateh his tilbury, but it has had a five minutes start of him; and 
be is obliged to content himself with an indifferent dinner at an of- 
dinary eating-house. He feels that the two ingenious servants had 
skilfully caused the mistake, though ignorant of the exact process of 
the mismanayement. So he laid up these maxims in his mind: no 
ehance of a wood breakfast, of settling an account, or accepting . 
welcome invitation the day you lift your carpets.” 


¢ 


: e : . "i ° g ‘ I 
with a jerking motion he pushes on, and soon has bie floor as suining 
and slippery as a mahogany table. 
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Mme. de Girardin looked with little complacency on compe- 
tition in literature or commerce. Apropos to seeing the ex- 
cellent actors and actresses dispersed among the various thea- 
tres great apd small, she would prefer to sce a galaxy of them 
at one or two theatres, a state of things which our literary and 
jramatic solons bere, have upset with a world of trouble, and 
which we would not wish to see restored at any price. Our 
fir authoress looked only to the disagreeable features of the 
new order of things. She thus vents her displeasure. 


“Ts it not a pity to see all the good actors scattered among the 
little theatres, while the large ones are absolutely in want of sub- 
jects! What a miserable thing is competition! Instead of bringing 
any branch of business to perfection, its struggles only lead to a de- 
terioration. The eloquent apostle of communism, the excellent 
Fourrier, was unhappily too much in the right, when he thus depicted 
the organization of existing societies. 

“«Everywhere,’ said he, * you see every class interested in wish- 
“ing the evil of others ; and private advantage in direct opposition to 
“the advantage of the masses. The man of law is anxious that dis- 
“cord should prevail among the rich, and induce good law-suits ; the 
“physician limits his aspirations for the common weal to their enjoy-~ 
“ment of good fevers and good catarrhs; the soldier desires a guod 
“war to kill off half of his comrades, in order to secure his own pro- 
“motion. The purveyor longs for a good famine which will double 
“or treble the price of food; the wine merchant bas no objection to a 
“good hail storm on the vine-yards, or a good frost on the buds. So 
“on in all the social conditions; every one feels a rivalry or jealousy 
“with others, and cannot thrive except at the expense of his fellows,’ 
_ “Por two days of this week we have been zealous Fourrierists, but 
fortwo days only, We were reading the work of Mme. Gatti de 
“amond, which explains the system of Fourrier ; and we were thrown 
into a transport of admiration. The frightful history of social selfish- 
rian eloquently written, filled us with iudignation. The Unitary 
_overninent of the Phalanges appeared as a great problem resolved. 
> give to the poor without taking from the rich, that was a superb 
ee establish equality by education was wonderful ; the invention 
pits tractive or passionnelle industry* was truly sublime. A note 
oy dala — the end of the book promising 144 years 
wi eees ss ee _ m 0 ‘Man s life infused some suspicion, and when 
fe am “see im $ on the cusmogony and the wamurtality of the 

> esa _ ee ee deserted the Phalange. ve 2 
rm gi oe - ae “i 7. man of yenius ; and he has experienced 
sublime idea. Fe “sis sb alter long meditations has discovered a 
meaty forens ei the victim of this idea, and a martyr in 

-is not on earth a punishment greater than that 


me 





—- ——— 
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In }: ourrier’s 
iQ work to Which 


’ é' 
» Phalansteries, no one was to be employed except 
he was strongly attracted. 
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inflicted on pine inspired, convinced, and enthusiastic possessor of 





discovery capable of changing the whole face of things, but who , 
not able to convince the world ef the importance of bis discovers 
His enthusiasm restrained becomes folly ; his unemployed cones 
turns to monomania. No one entertains a great idea with j In pun ty. 


Fourrier was many years the victim of the great. ix . a he had st tt 


bled on. He had long hoped to see it realized: but there ea: 


obstacles, nay inpossibilities. Occupied with elaborating his 
idea, he changed its nature and destroyed it, by striving to ri ¢ 
toasystem. For, after all, what is a svstem but a little circle into 
which you wish to compress the world ! it is a little spot from w! io} 
you wish to il spect the whole universe. System is the malady of 
great minds, preyed on by the fever of Inaction > what can vou do 
with a great idea, misunderstood and unvalued, but convert it into a 
system his vast nt ets were absorbed in iy 1 ssible reve :: his 
scientifie combinations, lost in extravagant conjectures, — Dis. 


1 fad , ’ vieeh) ¢ sy }y! ey : . ’ ow y 
couraged a Pacigr ue lin such a terrible strife, in bis des ir he? und 


faults with the most innocent creatures. He accused the stars with 
- | lL fautts with the earth in amoral sense: treated 
her as a young ivred planet who 1s too eaver to be married «| 
attac)ed the moon without any Just cause; and as he wished to remodel 
rid, he not satisfied with its Creator. This is ily ex 
. [fis system was to produce universal happiness ; it felt no 
necd OF a rion such as ours, which preaches rest ition and 
glowtie suffer Poor fool! he suppressed consolation and 
ay trenee, and reserve | for his universe nothing but wenius, love and 
deatl 

“All thisis to say, that if they had aided Fourrier in w rking ont 
} { ea, would have « loved nm rea | If, ail 

d aunderstanding which has been thrown away on developing and 
explaining it Face to face with the difficulties of execution, | 
would not have had time to write pal mphlets, to disparage the moon, 
and reform Christianity. He would not have turned an admiravie 
discovery to a burlesque system. Instead of composing iN pre 
hensible book-, be would have founded useful establishments; and Wi 
who now laugh at the exaggeration of his principles would know 
nothing of his ideas but what they poss ssed of ingenious, Wise, pros 
found, and generous, 

“Oh, how culpable are the ignorant powers of our days, who ae. 
neither ay preciate the real worth of men, nor the value of their dis- 
coveries! who can neither foresee nor examine; who possess 00 
more of expericnee than of instinet, and who pine in misery sure 
rounded by priceless treasures; who are feeble, and pern ‘ those 
who com their streneth to expend their energies for bh i 
Others: who let their writers labour for mere supp Ort, their AT LISte 
die of chagrin, and allow their geniuses, who might pe rhaps save 
t , tol COMmMe | ols.” 

In noticing Kdmond Texier’s* Crifiques, Fourrier and his 


* Trish Quarterly, No. X71. 
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forerunners were slightly handled, along with the wonderful 
perfection to which men, beasts, and planets would arrive in 
time. Whales would be drilled to draw whole fleets through 
the sea, and sharks to catch fish for man’s use. As the 
planets are sentient, and capable of conveying their ideas to 
each other, we might turn the knowledge thus to account. 
Our correspondent in Calcutta would make a telegram to 
Mercury when passing his meridian, and the mereurial otlicer, 
who by the bye is provided with a tail six feet long, and a 
serviceable eye at the end of it, coming to the meridian of 
London in six hours, would telegraph to Greenwich hospital, 
where they are keeping a sharp look out for him through a 
telescope forty times the power of Lord Rosse’s. 

The wild speculations of one age are exceeded by the reali- 
ties of another. It might be said of Fourrier, what some fop 
of Queen Anne’s day said of Achilles, that ‘ he was a_ pretty 
fellow for his time:’ but beside the convenience of the electric 
wire, how clumsy was our proplict’s mode of conveying thie 
price current. Sull some of his dreams are not likely to be 
equalled nor surpassed. ‘The planets, according to him, will be 
able to communicate their peculiar virtues to each other, thus 
unproving the flavor of meats, and the culinary and medicinal 
qualities of herbs. And after some long lapse of ages, when 
the last day of a planet has come, it unites itself to the next 
convenient wandering body it meets, incorporates itself there- 
with, just as the Beer-jug Gazette is blended with the Coad- 
Hole Herald, communicates to its new partner an additional 
vigour and fertility, and a new cycle commences. 

But the name and influence of our brave communist has 
hot affected French heads only. Looking at Mrs. ‘l'rollope’s 
frontispiece, as adorning the volume of Jessie Phillips, you 
would say that she might be safely permitted to read Four- 
ner's mad visions, without finding her nice sense of morality 
tainted in the slightest degree, nor her sound Church-of-Bug- 
land principles weakened; yet sce the unhappy result. Once 
hke a good old Christian and Tory, she poised her orthodox 
lance, and prostrated the hypocrite of Wrexhill ; and in foreign 
lands she mixed with old fashioned Christians, and “ very 
mach applauded”? what she saw and heard. But see the dire 
elects of bad reading, producing an unhealthy state of the in- 
terior, and breaking out on the surface of her later novels, 
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as the attempts of the Dublin worthy, who wrote, illus trated, 
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which the indulgent reader may please to consider as the enve. 
lope (valgo the skin) of her internal life. A young Jady ¢: 
turbed by the prevalency of existing am, and perplex: A te 
the best means of comforting and doing cood to her poor bro. 
thers and sisters, ill-favored by fortune, invites her sage friends 
io a conference, and they take refuge in an out-of-the-way 
erotto; and there uninfluenced by the br; awling of the outer 
world, she gravely proposes the study of Fourrier’s system of 
amelioration F for they must acknow ledge that ‘it’s a verv bad 
ll thev live 1 >that it can’t be much worse: that Pour. 
ae 2 sysiem nna s well at all events, that it deserves a 
trial. a nd that, even if it fail, they will not find themselves 
Lelow their point of departure. * She introduces at a later 
period of her experience, a very respectable Catholic priest, 
res] ectable that 1s. in the eyes ol Mrs. Matth $s and the other 
e folk of the novel, and of course in those of the au- 


esti | 
thoress herself; and this conscientious clerk commends him. 


self to our respect by revealing secrets heard in the confessional 
, : a : fe } 
Irom a quasi pencient, who confessed them with the assured 
hope that he (the confessor) would blab them in a certain quarter. 
And a woman of information and undoubted talent bids us 
lieve such absurdity, and respect that man whio would 1 
real Live be considered a saerlegious hypocrite; for he acx- 
nowledges elsewhere that his faith in’ the doctrines of his 
! “s " ] he ’ ¢ . \\ 
churci is of a very slend r, wmce, and eCCleciie character, E- 
are ailerwards introduced to a ligh-born, well-bred rector, as 
selfish, self-indulvent, and worthless as he can well be, who 1s 
Miace 10 appear almost conscientious and estimable, by con- 
trast with a lugh-church clergyman, an inveterate sell-wor- 
shipper, and unamiable character.t The young heroine can- 


not be expected to be firm in the religious dogmas recon- 


* For particulars the inquisitive reader is referred to. the Lott 
f Marriage, Mrs. Matthews, and Uncle Walter. 
f Some years sinee, a very low-church publisher in our city, = 
to disparage the practice of auricular confession, published 4 
little scrubby pamphlet pint cist illustrated, and thoroughly 
nadimissible into any Christian family blessed with young peop 
ic is probable that there is no more than one books Her in Dul ; 
who would exhibit this precious pamphlet in his window at the pres 
t d \- We consider that the odious sketchesgin Unele Waiter 
are about as praiseworthy in design (not so bad in effect | how t) 
1 and 


brochure, so valued by our unique Hol) weil-street Geal 
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mended by either of these gentlemen. So being confined to her 
own apartments for the interests of thie story, she lays her 
mind down earnestly to the study of the Nemesis of Puth. 
Now as our younger readers see the bad effects of studying 
these visionary Utopian schemes of Bona,Campanilla, Nicholas, 
Pourrier, Proudhon and others on the judgment of a staid old 
lady, who ought to have known better, we request them not to 
take such lucubrations for hand-books of morality or religion 
in their studious moments; but having a wholesome dread of 
the waywardness of youth, we would scarcely give the advice 
only for knowing that the works in question are scarcely 
attainable. 

We proceed to quote from an amusing medley dated 12 
July, 1837. She takes notice of the unamusible condition of 
those who have yearly tickets for the opera; and her remarks 
strongly remind us of nearly forgotten nights some twenty years 
since, when we did see an occasional plav. It enhanced 
our enjoyment during an interesting or comic scene, to cast 
an eye towards a stage box, and let it rest a moment on a most 
welancholy duo or trio of young ladies who occupied it. ‘There 
was neither muscle of face nor of body moved at the most 
harrowing or the most laughable incidents ; but when the in- 
terest became rather too intense, they languidly looked towards 
thestage. There was not even the variety described in the act- 
ing of poor old Williams :— , 

“When joy the liveliest is exprest, 

Ie points his toe and slaps his breast ; 
But when a prey to deepest woe, 

He slaps his breast and points his toe.’ 

Only for the locality we would have said that they were 
dreeing some dismal weird, or performing penance, as we can 
recollect no visit of ours in which they were not present. 

Mme. de Girardin takes notice that the occasional visitors 
finding a stupid opera on the boards simply lament the loss of 
the tickets’ price and that of the evening, and all is over ; but 
the yearly occupants find themselves, 


Tariteapable of such a pitch of philosophy : for them a bad operais a 

vnter : - An ‘ sa d idlitice year’s failure : for them one stupid 

erening i tip ied by twenty stupid evenings. Hence we hear in 
ur days actors, and airs, and steps hissed, a thing unknown in the 
aris of former days, 


— 





a 


* Famili , - 
ami ’ . 
“ar epistles to Frederic Jones, quoted from memory. 








Phere has been a great outerv avainst the minister 


Simon the dancer; yet the ministry is in the yieht 4 
. . BP bale i i 
‘ Bee - : *,% . ‘ . ‘ 
dancer under pecunar circumstances, merits the cross, he s iid ‘ 
t To give the Cross to a dancer is no erime, but tor main A aay 


when one is a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, rather shoe] 
notions of the fitness of things. ‘The yrimaces and ambos of ft 


+» much less the bounds and pirouettes of the civilized manta 
y much from the dignity of the man decorated with the 
Phe weleht of a dancer's honors will lppede the airi { 


rechats, Glory lives by privations: it requires heavy 


There are honors incompatible with certain conditions, and ruin 
inplis; but we must take things with their ac ohlpaniments. A 
ase in point is presented by the bell-hanger of Chateaurouy, wi 
was ruined by taking dinner with the King of the French. Ty 
‘st tradesman used to go from ehateau to chateau, adinst 


damaged tocks, and putting bell wires in order. He was kept at 
each chatcau for two or three days, in tact till all his little jobs wer 


cotupleted, taking his meals in the kitchen, and then he di arted, 


content with his treatment and pay. Bat when his patrons un ler- 
stood that his rank in the National Guard had brought him to Pari 

eompliment Louis Philippe, and that he had dined with the Queen 
andthe Princesses, the Ministers andthe Ambassadors, they could pot 
thir fentertainme him at the same table with chamber maids and 


Tiel. A locksmith not so hig lily honored Was Clay} Loved 
lnee, and he lest all his enstomers. He was a proud 
sulbinitted to his fate ; solicited the office of Garde Champetre °° a 


DOW With SWOrd On s1de, he consoles iiimMself for toss of piace aba py 


fit. by saving with becomimg spirit that he had had the honor ot 

one evening at the king’s table. Glory has its rigors which must 

P 1 7 . * ss . * ? ° 
j bh = | r | ey} ar Te ti) ! 
tne ¢ 2eormtle procecds to relate the ditlicuitv of tind! 


entertainment On enjoviment in Paris at tis season. 


lorfones you getices without sugar, and breathe an atmospliere 


nel 


infested with tobacco. If you return home you feel lone 
and think of your friends gone to the country, who it they peel 


, 


Chihul, feel it at least in eood health and surrounded by goud 


‘ ’ } 
' 


‘yy  * } }] } rif \ ig? bial 
alr. ‘That ais something : and then they walk about, while Gia 


exereise Is out of the question in the city, [n the gardens © 


) 


2 eee | : " | : We at Ol} 
tue Tuilleries, the children and their hoops beset you; and 

1» } ryy . | re | ‘ = 
the Boulevard, mock Turks polsoh you wilh tied perham 
lider preter of burning tlie pure pastilies of the serail UnGes 


Vour rose, 


“ What has become of that being, beloved of the gods, 


DV pare ts, that great unknown whom eve ry Ohe Wishes 
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being indifferent to your interests but still carrying hope along v ith 
bin} that undetined personae whom be e eal the VISITOR, amiable 
‘ndividual, who without compromising his dignity, furnishes entertain. 
ment to every one. People sitting before their doors, keep their 
looks on him as he listlessly walks on, and he furnishes a piquant ex. 
pression or two to their lazy discour se. : he smiling young gn Lin nets 
haleony follows him with her eyes 5 the gouty old gentleman beholds 
him with envv from his window, erjoying his walls ; the erying chil l 
dries his eves to get a better view of him. He furnishes a new iden 
to his beholders; he imparts, unknown to himself, a sentiment to 
every looker-on : he is distraction personified ; and a distraction 
‘salwavs a benefit both to the sad and the joyous. The vistror, 
hope of the shopkeeper, future of the poor, exists no more for Pa: Is. 
Perhaps he still perambulates some distant quict streets; but in our 
fashionable ones be dares not venture. In these, a walk becomes a 
strife, the flags the field of battle ; to walk is to wage war. A thou- 
sand obstacles oppose you, a thousand snares are laid for you, those 
you meet are your foes, every step you advance is an enemy over- 
come. The streets are no longer free passages,—public ways ; they 
are bazaars where every one displays his wares, atcliers where 
each exercises his craft in the open air. ‘Phe sideways, narrow 
enough as they are, are converted into a permanent exhibition. 
You leave home ina reverie: an important business, an affair of the 
heart, or perhaps a literary project, occupies you; and trusting to 
the prefect of the police, you push on, fearing nothing but horses, 
vehicles, or ill-reared donkeys. These are quite enough, but for 
their avoidance you trust to instinct. At the corner of your own 
street a dozen casks ave arranged before a wine shop in symmetrical 
order; but preoceupied as you are, you knock up against the one 
hext you, and get a disagreeable bump. You express your feelings 
ie languaye more or less ene ree tie according to temperament a vl 
itthplace, and continue your route, Your ruling tdea besets you 
wain, and a bucket full of water is flung between your legs. Never 
mind ! a porter Is solertous for freshness hefore his post. It will 
emee and dry in halfan-hour, but for the moment you must quit 
the fags. You next expericnce a great heat, and looking up in a 
right vou are almost stifled with smoke. An emdballeur® 


MOsin: - 


if his hoxes surrounding them with canvas, and exercising i 


1S MeFCIY 


he dissonas. ets erens 
th dj agreeables of his profession on the pavement which is com. 
pietery linpeded by those bigs chests. Irs tate d hy the e delavs, you 


Hurry On, ana knoek voursc If “ rainst a straw ehair at the corner of 
je es oF n . y . . . . ° 

5 street, still on the flags. Why is that chair in that inconvenient 
Chair at the eorner oft a strect 2 Sheis 2 tooth 
sourning. She IS &Q for five vears, and t! o ent 


et griets, Vi 


piace, and why has that lady established her domicile on a straw 
pick seller and in deep 
ire quarter is weary of 
‘advise her to remove her chair to some street where 
possess some novelty. Still you respect affliction, 


ind amy oe ‘ } 
sila pave. After a while you resuine it avain, and behold a 


-s 


er woes will 


* One who makes up large packages. 
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working glazier approaching with wings of light, to wit, the 
beams playing in the large squares of glass he carries in his frame. 
As these wings are frightfully broad, you get close to the wy ail to 
avoid the in, but you feel yourse If re pulsed by two cold foet of 
slaughtered ox just hung up in front of astall. You push on dis. 
gusted, You get forward some perches without molestation, but 
the wind rises, and the street dis appears before your eyes. The 
soft-goods’ shop has unfurled its sails; muslins at twen ty sous the 
vard swe ‘ll out on all side 5 like L: ilioons ; hanc lke reh it fs at twe 
sous, stream like conquering banners; calicoes float upwards ; 
pocket-handkerchiets flutter ; transparent gauzes caress you; azure 
searts enw rap} Vou $3 you are enveloped in a dance ot $\ Iph Ss, a ballet 
of bayaderes. A pitying shopman unrols you, and you proceed on 
your way laughing. Well, you think you have seen the last of your 
annoyances, and you begin: to dream: but you knock your head 
against some immoveable object that seems withal to have lite, for it 
snorts and coughs; it is partly before and partly behind the wall. It 
is the beginning of a horse, the rest of him being with a cabriolet 
under a penthouse. He is there a living advertisement requesting 
you to employ his unseen portion! You take the hint, and are con- 
veyed home out of danger. And these are the obstacles that have 
driven afar the visiturs, the birds of passage, the beings beloved of 
poets, for otherwise why would they SO otten Say, ‘the passers-by 
will see engraven on my tomb,’ &e., &e., &e. No body is now a 
lounger, a passer-by, a visitor: he takes an omnibus and calls hims 
self a traveller. 

“ The tact is, that the ¢trettoir now-a-days belongs to every one 
except the law ful owner, whom l tuke to be the foot pitsst yer, The 
fruit sellers encumber it with their baskets ; china dealers use tt 
adroitly for the disposal of their wares. You cannot a without 
breaking a flask, a cup, or aglass ; and you pay for the article sn ashed: 
the ‘ses in spite of himself, is the discovery of our age. The com 
masstonnaire Uses an ainaniasiin de V ic eto ge te mploy nent. Ile stretches 
himself out on the pavement to sleep (?), and if you wish to avoid 

lishing his nose or breaking his arm you are splashed int 
kennel. Of course the slecping fox runs for a eabriolet as you are 
not fit to be seen, and his readiness cannot be left unrequited. — but 
these are not the only dangers. From nine till twelve o’¢ lock falls 
t ‘ urpr t eh owers, and you enjoy the dust of th« | hous SCS from v very 
window. A triend of ours late ly received on a ere of the finest 
Levhorn, a pa ur of beautiful scissors of Kovlish mak , sh aken from 
the tr Ingres Of a carpet 5 its mistress is probably becliieg for it at this 
vi ') hour in every corner of the house. | 

‘And w hy do you persecute our foot passengers ? why sow his 


. ~., ‘ i 
rout with ‘& relics of your feast ? why cover his inoffensive head 


\ ith your erumbs " whi will you oblige hi in to Ww alk on vi ur ine 


} bar 1} ° im room, 
}) C1.» Vour OVSLePr SHelisS, O1 your re jecte “ad: salad é (rive him ro , 


7 ) : rey ° ee if 

it is all he demands. Lilie street 1s his kingdom : let him reign at 
. ? 

yu | 


}y} Th ' +} ¥ ‘ hel 
vperty. Phe street IS a thorouchfare, not an asylum: it belol 


the passers through, not to the inhabitants.” 


Uuder the date, July 1a. ] $37, we find a paper, parts Of Wiil 
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we cannot help extracting though the subject is touched en in 
our introductary matter : tlie reader will scarcely regret the 
picture of which the outline only has been presented. 


“ Who is that keen flatterer, that first dared to say that the French 
are a light people ? We, light indeed ! There exists not on the eartha 
more grave, more routinish, more manical people than ourselves, and 
nothing is more enduring than a mania. <A passion may be over- 
come, amania never. And why do they call uslight? Is it because 
we occupy ourselves about frivolous things ? But if we are 
occupied about them seriously, it is not lightness nor frivolity any 
longer. A frivolous character attaches importance to nothing, we 
on the contrary attach great importance toa soTHING. In order 
to express French unsteadiness, we would not say a butterfly ona 
flower, a fly on a feather, a « hild ina swing, a swallow ona weather- 
cock, a slight weight on a slender twig. No: we would say a heavy 
fatman ina tilbury, a heavy weight in a slight machine, an exor- 
bitant price set on a vaiueless object, a serious application to a piece 
of foolery, gravity in nonsense, a great zeal for matters of no 
worth, ® “ ® Our understanding, our spirit may be light and 
airy; our character is the reverse, and has been so fron earliest 
times. Love of change constitutes a mutable character, but with us 
nothing changes, we are always the same. 

“We vary our kings a little, that is all; we never vary our plea- 
sures; our tastes are everlasting, our fashions of a frightful solidity, 
You might, in order to express the stability of a thing, say that it 
will last as long as a fashion, For thirty years, our men believe 
themselves delighted with their ugly dress ; for fifteen years, onr 
women are encumbered with their leg o’ mutton sleeves ; end for 
forty years, thick muslin cravats imprison the necks of our fashion- 
ables, We will be happy under a reign that endures the longth of a 





ree OF petraes bas -'? i It is an amusement re ' mbling 

abandon! what I. rite n ink Of the German valset what 

dances, SO auth ‘ Rio its en] yment ! Eve n the English 

“And re tad " %9 ply SOME na appearance. 

what pretensio; } aries ; ge Gallic periormance. WW hit ps dantry ! 
Von. a uance of actors who wish to be admired, a p.cce 


. We We re 
Sur Trish jigs, 
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‘ h 7 es. e J - ‘- x : 
a Leing displeased with the chevalier for omitting 
HS ise ut with a slight variety he describes their character 
iCsS 4i/USiIONS to the Italian steps. 
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of vanity in pt rformers who arte only anxtous to know wl atis thouehe 
of them. And it is not only at fashionable balls that the Contre.dane 
IS SO serious ; the same things are not a whit more wblmated In th 


Villages. The balls of Musard are simply grosser in their character, 
but have no more genuine hilarity than the others. Then look 
ad theatre, For sixty years there is no change in our pirouettes: 
sky- blue she; phe ‘rds are rep lace dl by white and red peasants ; but 
“i ir steps are the same, and their admiration for their shi ! herdesses 
has not changed, Tor sixty years they have admired with the sam: 
stures; they have joined their hands the same Way in their enthu 
siasm, and the -y caress their chins with the same naivete, mers lv to 
express their sense of her beauty. T he she o herd spr Ings forwar I 
he assumes a pose, he is satisfied with himself but he dissembles ; be 
bends his body backwards, he stretches his arias, he take Saspring ind 
then he whirls, Ie whirls for a time, then stands firm on both soles 
with much pride, and seems to say, ‘here Tam.’ This time he is 
thoroughly satisfied with himself, and makes no secret of it. 

‘Tle now slowly raises one leg in the air, keeps it suspended for 
some time, and then he turns onthe other, the original limb still 
pointing to the horizon like the pasteboard appendage of Mr. Punch 
kept suspended by a wire. When he considers that he has whirled 
enough, he restores lil erty to the stiffened limb, and it re} ns its 
comrade of its own accord. Ile then strikes the boards with both, 
in the style of a conqueror, and yives himself up to all sorts of con 
tortions, but with the gravest sv, till in order to give himself rest, 
he sets himself to admire his partner. And these proceedings are 
re-commenced with the next pas; and every evening your dancer 
will conduct himself in the same manner, and all for your amuse- 
ment. : ' Ah, you may say th: it we are giddy, but look 
at our fashions, our entertainments, and our arts, aud you will ae- 
knowledge that we are the most constant people on the face of th 
earth. ‘Phe ‘Turks have quitted the turban, but we will never lay 
aside the round hat. In Spain, the bull-fights have ceased for son 
time, but in France, pirout ttes will never cease. Call nota peope 
chant able, VV hose dances are lugubrious, Whose fantasies are Thvad- 
riable, whose fashions are eternal.” 


Forgetting her testimony to the endurance of usages, Our 
fair authoress imentions a change i in the fashion of names, 1 
i paper alluding fo the custom ol sending bouquets on tlie 


day of the Assumpr1on of the Buessep Vike, to all that are 
called Mary. 


August 19, 1837. “ The week has passed in the celel bration ot 
family festivals We do not exagyerate in & saying that more th: 
twenty thousand bouquets were distributed in P aris the day of the 
Assumption. All the myrtle flowers we have seen ! and so carefully 
enveloped in their white pape r envelopes! Where wer they gomng ° 
to a mother, to an aunt, toa sister, to a cousin. Who has not 4 


a 


Mary to offer homage to, among his cousins or his friends ‘ You 
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must be an orphan, a widow abandoned by earth and heaven, if you 
have not a bouquet to send on the Assumption to some woman. In 
Paris, all women young and old are called Mary ; all the little girls 
are Marys. This charming name, which perhaps no one ought to 
presume to bear, is not only a religious observance ; it is a preten- 
sion. Formerly they gave children the most extraordinary names 
taken from the now extinct folio romances. They called them 
Coralie, Pamela, Palmyra, Clarissa, Zenobia, Clara, Clorinda, 
Avlaure, Aglae, Amanda, Malvina. They looked out for a name 
not borne by every one: they would not have a young lady of birth 
having the same appellation as her waiting maid. This fashion has 
passed away : indeed we do not regret it ; but we attack the Oppo- 
site exaggeration ; the great pretension to simplicity, which induces 
every mother to give the same name to her daughter has its ridicul- 
ous side. This last winter at a children’s ball, we counted twenty- 
two Marys, you could hear nothing but Marie, ‘ Marie, come here, 
Marie, Marie ;’ and every time, twenty-two little ladies all ran 
where they heard the call. The abuse of the best things is so un- 
pleasant, that we have begun to dislike this name so sweet in itself. 
Yes, at this moment we would welcome Calphurnau, Fatima, Ismenia, 
or Fredegonda. It would be at least less pretentious than the dear 
name Mary which perforce of becoming fashionable, has lost its 
distinctive charm, 

“To the family festivals have succeeded those of the colleges. 
The distribution of prizes has been one of the most interesting solem- 
nities of the year. It is a joyful day for the parents, even though they 
be kings and queens. A mother has said, on learning that her son 
bad obtained the prize for history, ‘In his position it is the prize 
| would particularly wish for him.’ This mother is the Queen of the 
French. M. the Duke D’Aumale has reason to be proud of his 
success, for according to general opinion, he deserved it. They say 
that M. the Duke de Montpensier was fly-fishing at Neuilly, “when 
the news came of his acquiring the prize of Natural History. His 
Joy Was so great, that he dropped his rod; and the fish on the point 
“ being pulled up, made his escape. This event proves that the 
glory of the great is occasionally favorable to the little—fishes in this 
instance, 

“It was a good idea, that of the king’s togive to his children an 
pPpertunity of sharing one of the most delightful enjoyments of boy- 
me oe to come down from the anxieties of his royal seat, 
eer anion 0 onen ned Just as an honest citizen would do. The 
iar . young dukes enjoyed was that of being able to 
private pupil lniine their family to witness their triumph, each 

“ Mothers vcd ig i eae of one ticket only. . 
lis « a her a 8 red tears in abundance on these occasions. 
is, the aes os eae to resist; the better scholar the child 
andina state Sea ge — . If eee bathed m _— 
the mother of the eee: ye despair, you may be certain that she is 
Soke cepa yout 1 who has been crowned three times, The 

Philp spectively in proportion to the importance of the 
a, The noe, 2 @ , 

le prize for French declamation being given, she 
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wipes her eyes. 


face with her handkerchief; Greek translation, she bursts 7 
tears ;—Cosmography, she sobs. Happily they pass to 
class ; she comes to herself, and the tears resume their emyir 
with another woman. ‘Tears like these are sweet. Su: N 
woman’s life: the tears which they are not ashamed to shed | 
the eyes of others are the recompense of those they must ad 
secret.’ 

Among the successful students are named O’Donnels 


MacDonnels (A sister of Delphine’ 
In the evening the pupils were treated to the entertain 
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At the prize for Latin translation, 


mentsof the Tournament and the Indian races at Tivoli. 
amused our fair looker-on better than these, was the ad - 


handed to the spectators by one whose position should |) 


weaned him from such worldly speculations. 


N.B.— His spouse® 
the Bi ue des Mauvais Gargons. 


‘‘It is pretty evident that it is a badly conducted household. 
ean a hermit and a washerwoman live together i 


THE 


washes and mangles, Rue de Bussy, 


TOPPIN, 


TIVOLI HERMIT. 


No 


comfort : 


a 





she Cove re het - 


ani the r 
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and 


Ss was married to an O'Pon- 


If: 


wife has plenty of customers, adieu to solitude, our hermit will not 
On the other hand, if the hermit | 


have 


absolute retirement, 
business. The idea of 


anxicty 


at all ! 


‘This hermet re¢ 


a moment to himself. 
his wife will see no customers, and then 
household has caused us considera! 
; but why should a mangle woman think of marrying a hermit 


this 


of which he was the accomplic 
clever person being at Tivoliin grand company, borrowe: d - 1e hermit’s 
wig, and long beard ; 


grown, 
disguise 


to come and visit him . 
roguishly prophesying for every fair visitor, 


was most anxious to obtain.” 


In the Feuileton of 21st October 
examines the ditlerent systems of ee who divid 


¢ Your porters, and small shopkeepers in Paris would 
(see Miss Aigges passin). 
who ean afford 
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pression, 
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sreatures into classes. The article is longer than onr lessening 
snace ean accommodate, but we givesome extracts, though at the 
risk of spoiling the general effect. 


* « * Some philosophers have made a division of the human 
race according to nations, calling them Egyptian, Greek, Slavonic, 
&e. According to the characters they recognise in these people, they 
class every one of their acquaintance. A savant of this persuasion 
would never marry a wife having the visible marks of such and such 
arace ;—would not on any consideration take a servant of the Greek 
wecies. All the Greeks according to him are intelligent, but they 
are gluttons and thieves. By Greeks he did not absolutely mean 
natives of the Peloponnesus, but persons having a certain shape of 
head, foot, jaw, &e. * Thief and glutton,’ said he, ‘ the Greek would 
eat up all my sugar.’ He selected an attendant of a race less intelli- 
gent, but honest and devoted ; and the chosen one being an oaf, let 
zil the plate be stolen. See the ends to which we are conducted by 
science, 

“The physicians have another system of classification, viz.—phy- 
sical constitution ; and they arrange your place at first view. ‘* You 
are not Mons. So and So, you are not man or woman, you are a 
Bilious, a Sanguine, a Nervous, or a Lymphatic.’ We have heard a 
friend of ours thus express himself—‘ Ah! that person has wit and 
understanding—that Bilious who was here yesterday.’ ‘ That is 
M.——.’ ‘Ah! I was formerly acquainted with his mother, a very 
amiable Sanguine.’ If you scold the chamber-maid for her laziness 
or neglect before him, he mutters, ‘ Lymphatic.’ If a fine child 
comes in his way he will embrace it with much tenderness, exclaim- 
ing, ‘ beautiful organization,—Nervo-Sanguine.’ However, this does 
hot prevent him from treating all his patients, bilious, nervous, and 
‘ymphatic in the same manner, and killing all with the most con- 
scientious impartiality. 

“The philosophers have invented moral classifications: their sys- 
m having more particular reference to the state. of society. Their 
‘WO great divisions are the Meneurs and the Menées, (leaders and 
— these, the masters everywhere, those, waiting for the direction 
othe others before they move ;—objects and their reflections, shep- 
vetds and sheep, Orestes and Pylades. The art of good govern- 
ment, they say, entirely consists in the proper application of this 
of theat the M. neurs acting the governors to the great advantage 
ye State, the Bfenées filling subordinate offices, and carrying out 
the others’ instructions. Let the Afeneurs create, organise, put the 
er “Neines In movement; then the Menées come in to keep the 
ine going, and the wheels in the appointed grooves. The first 
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 Seulus, courage, and energy, the others, patience, and order, 
as serviceable as any. The grand secret is to select the 
4 for the right place. The cause of all the disorders in 
Is the selection of the Menées for the proper office of the 
or for working under the influence of these latter without 
5 4Ware of it, they act for the private advantage of the Meneurs, 
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not for the general weal. Probably the number of the Moen, 
rather small with us; and it may be well supposed that it is a 
cult task to conduct a whole population ot Meneurs. 





* A woman of understanding thus accounts in her peculiar sense 


for all the revolutions that have taken place amongst us ;— Th, 


are in the world two classes that wage incessant war on each other 


74% 


who hate and despite, and will hate and despise each other for ever. 
and these are the people who wash, and the people who do not wash 


their hands. You will vever succeed in reconciling these parti 


they will never live together in peace, for there is one thine that 


cannot he overcome—disgust ; ; another thing that can't be endure 

humiliation ; and in this quarrel, disgust c¢ lings to one side, hun 
liation falls to the other. You can never induce a dandy to lodg 
with a rag-picker, no more than you can induce an ugly woman 
surround herself with beautiful ones. Neither will you ever p 
suade people who wash their hands to live on good terms with th 
who do not wash their bands.’ 

‘“* Now for the latest classification. We resemble the irra 
animals, or they resemble us, more or less. You sir, perhaps ! 
ble the eagle— Monsieur, the jackall— Madame, the marten—Madk 
moiselle, the squirrel.’ A friend of ours has laid down the law in | 
inatter, thus :—* Human kind consists of two great races, na 
dogs and cats.’ He does not mean to say that we lead a cat and 
life; on the contrary we agree well enough together; we ar 
ferent but we are not unfriendly. The individual of the canin 
has all the good qualities of that animal, good-nature, couray 
litv, and frankness, but he is also encumbered with his def 
dulity, improvidence, and bonhommie*—woe the day! for th ug! 
be a virtue of the heart. it is a defect in the character. The ca 
man properly SO called) 1s full of good, solid qualitic 3, OU 
address. He is very rarely a seducer: he is dt stined to serious ¢ 
|) Hoyna nts where courage, probi tv, a frankness are requi 
Mh | KES a wood sol lie r,. a vrood husband, asincere fri na, t 
servants ¢ he is a good eomr: ade, a sublime du} Cc. T ed ee 
furnish heros S. por 5a. P hilanth ropists, faithful not: ir es, CUT 
rks, ana 


t } 
leave LiCl 


t 


commissionnaires, water-carriers, cashiers, bank-cl 
carriers : in fine, thev always pre pee othices as 
to remain honest men. 

“ But the brave Dog, though adapted to feel love, seldom | 
affection returned. He married Some one who has seduced 1 
lends mone y to young pl: iewrights, who notwithstanding wil nol 
hima pit ticke t —His wife whom he adores, is a coques, 
ruin ei, by his children. Socrates, Regulus, Epaminon lis, 
Washington bel ong to this devoted class. 


1 } 
iita ait 


The Cet man on the contrary has none of the good qualities © 
Dog man, but he reaps all their attendant advantay He is ty 
tical, avaricious, ambitious and envious, jealous and perhidiods; | 


* This quality including wood-nature united to weakness 0! 
racter, not having an exact equivalent) in English, we ret 
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he is prudent, adroit, agreeable, gracious, persuasive, vifted with 
‘ntelligence, management, and seduction. He posseses an infused expe- 
rience ; he makes a shrewd guess when knowledge fails ; he finds 
out what they wish to conceal from him - he absorbs with impunity 
everything calculated to injure him. 1 he Cat man never cultivates 
‘ss virtues, but he easily acquires all profitable ones. This race 
creat diplomatists, prime ministers, KX s but we will not 
give offence. It supplies seducers, and generally all those whom 
women call perfidious. Ulysses and Hannibal, Pericles and the 
Maréchal de Richelieu, belong to the Feline race. We are indebted 
to it for most of our fashionable beaux and many statesmen, for in- 
cance M. de—— but we will not be guilty of flattery. 

«This ingenious system admits all the nice shades which education 
ean produce. Thus a Dog man brought up among the Cats, often 
aequires some of their profitable defects, and gets rid of his own per- 
nicious good qualities. He becomes mistrustful ; he preserves his 
yatural goodness, but he repulses all those who desire to abuse it. 
He acquires many bad gifts which perfect his character. A Canine man, 
broughtup in Normandy, becomes a finished prefect, aditto banker 
a ditto manufacturer, or a ditto speculator. tle is a man of honor 
who knows the world, no more a dupe than a cheat. 

“ But the finest specimen of all is the Cut reared up among the noble 
race of Dogs,—for instance in Brittany. He becomes the irresistible 
being, the superior man. He preserves his address and profound 
intelligence, his infallible instinct, bis finesse, his grace; and he ac- 
quires all the good properties of his patrons. He even exhibits among 
his Dog friends an extra amount of goodness, for it is difficult to 
preserve a just medium in circumstances not of habit, nor natural. 
A converted Cat is much more generous thana Dog. He is deter- 
mined to surpass every one. ® * Buonaparte was a Cat brought 
ay omn0ng the Dogs. Ie was a Corsican whose dreams were of 
Kory not of revenge. . - e 
_ 21th October, 1837. The other day we were guilty of a great 
imprudence, though the dog and eat division was well enough re- 
ceived, It was a pleasure to see the Cuts coming forward and hum- 
bly avow themselves to belong to the canine division, while a great 
Newfoundland cunningly contessed in a low voice, * I was frightened 
by the article, for I had some doubts about being considered a cat.’ 
The Meneurs and Menées came off very fairly too: it was a serious 
idea (not one of ours), and offended no one, as who may not reckon 
himself among the Meneurs ! Weakness of character is full of self. 
ed uses all sorts of Inisnomers to disguise itself. Obstinacy, 
whom ’ ee of the first order, gives its name to those with 
,  Mbides as “strength of opinion ;’ indecision calls itself ¢ pru- 
tie’ tee tye s Sere of opinion ;’ and laziness, * force of 
the Mendes. ha ie fee le-minded not recognising themselves among 
Fae nave made no complaint ; but how could the unwashed 
ig ay ie propitiated! People may believe themselves good 
= ey are evil, intelligent when they are silly, or charming when 
uf no one can suppose that his hands are clean un- 
n washed. The water is there to give the lie. 
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Error ts a 2: i? flatterer could not persuade the great, 
fool in this matter. A crowd of courtiers would lose their la) a 
flattering a prince on the grace with which he had just washed his 
hands, if the ablution had not taken place. Behol | the imprudence 
we have been guilty of in launching a shaft which had sped 80 Un. 
erringly to the centre of the butt, and the number of enemies we 
have made among the dirty-fingered : it is really frightful.” 


af 


However often M. de Girardin thought it expedient. to 
change his political creed, we have not been able to disc over 
through the four volumes of his lady’s passing observations, 
any views not consistent with rational libe rty and good govern. 
ment, as we understand them on this side of the “sea sleeve.” 
Her equanimity was frequently disturbed by the little street 
insurreetions so pleasantly described by De Bernard in 


} 


L’ Homme Sericur.*® In the paper of March 6th, 1839, she 
thus speaks :— 


“The Emeute has not come to the gathering point; it has not 
proceeded yet to blows, it scolds. It abuaes the peop de who pass in 
voitures. If it pereeive a lady inside a coach, it cries, ‘oh! you are 
at your ease; you will take no trouble you can avoid: can’t you go 
on foot as we do? And not a harness or coach maker has protested 
against this outery. It is evident that the boot and shoe makers are 
in the majority. ‘No more hackney coaches!’ you say. Be it so. 
Let us go on foot for the benefit of the commonweal: but let the 
reform be adopted in its full rigor. Go on then, coae hmen, grooms, 
footmen, hostlers, huntsmen, and prickers. We are the friends of 
the people—we will not indulge in a luxury which offends its delicate 
I Go on good people: mi uke out your living some other 
way: we don’t want vou: quit the stables, and become good citizens. 

‘And now that we must go on foot, what shall we do with these 
use bn ornaments? What good, for instance, ina gown of white 
satin or sky-blue velvet to walk the streets ? a woollen stuff will do 
quite well. Go to then, brave weavers of our old city of Lyons, 
quit your looms, you are free: we have no further ne ‘ed of your ser- 
vices. No more ‘drudgery—be happy, and turn out good citizens 

‘But if our ladies are no more to don these proud dresses, wh 
should they use expensive lace? Down with all laces then, bl: ack 
and white, laces in relief, blonde laces, point de Paris, point ¢ de 

Alengon. Down we sav with these humiliating ornaments! the 
women of the people will not have them. As a friend of the people 
we will not have the woman more bedizened than the man. No 
more the floating veil! ridiculous net, so often torn, so often re- 
placed. Lace merchants, close your shops ; give a holiday to your 
poor women: their eves are injured by the delicate nature of their 
work. We are more generous than you, and will give them rest. 


y 


* See Irish Quarterty Review, No. 
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«We have suppressed horses, coaches, satin, silk, lace: why 
should we spare jewels, the insulting jewels worn for no purpose by 
the rich, but to excite the envy of those who cannot afford them ? 
What is the use of diamonds for instance, but to tempt the thieves ? 
How can a lady crown her head with diamonds, and so many poor 
without bread! it is unjust. Jewellers, please to close your shops : 
we have no need of you, my friends: your art only serves to irritate 
the poor; you encourage vice in exhibiting all these treasures: go, 
Jo penance, and become good citizens. 

“But the ribbons! Ab! they are so light, so graceful, so pretty ! 
spare them. And why should we spare them? ‘They fasten nothing, 
neither the hair, nor the dress: they are only ornaments, and orna- 
ments ust not be retained. The useful, and nothing but the useful! 
the useful is now the ornamental: we need to be dressed, not orna, 
mented. What need have you of ribbons, Madam? To keep you 
warm! eh! No. Then renounce ribbons, and give rest to the 
thousands of arms that are now fatiguing themselves at St. [Etienne 
toindulye your caprices. Leave these brave men time to occupy 
themselves with polities. Why should they spend the long day at 
labor? To support their wives and children—nonsense. — It is only 
to indulge your whims in the fabrication of cabbage heads, true love 
knots, and perfect contentments, charming fantasies to which your 
inconstancy adds anew name every year. No more ribbons, dear 
weavers! you are all good citizens: cross your arms, and amuse 
yourselves with an excursion on your railroad. 

“But as we have extinguished silks, velvets, manufactures of 
Lyons and manufactures of St. Etienne, why should we not render 
their liberty to the silk worms? The poor creatures! they are 
literally stifled. They are kept in an intolerable atmosphere ; their 
fate is frightful. Poor insect! our luxury has kept you in durance 
tile, till now: bless this era of equality which restores you to liberty. 
The frst century of our era saw the emancipation of the woman, 
the tweifth that of the slave, the eighteenth took the chains off the 
wri, the nineteenth will see the freedom of the silk worm. Butherea 
Hsagreeableidea intrudes, What will the interesting reptile do with his 
- ependence ? To pass from the dense air of servitude to which he 
SD eeestomed for ages,into the inebriating atmosphere of liberty, 
ps ‘orupt a transition to a being so delicate. And then you 
pwr ia ag an entire nation of caterpillars without some 
vo, wt their future well being. What employment can we pro- 
vielen —— bes we make him a citizen, or allow him 
bene the Xo i 3 — thank us for these privileges. Ver- 
crown forests imi ~ kerfiy in _ royal gardens, or cockchafer in the 

“The more 8" te ri fol him. | 
before us. Sy peace 4 wider spreads the economical field 
particularly Rg omg ss | dress ana ornament : then will the women, 
tables, or Seiches : Th 8, sila no encouragement to mirrors, toilette- 
tented workmen will tl s pr er _ = ig oh se 
to be seen by po Soa ous t le vest of citizens. No longer caring 
tres of candelabra ve conse We Bo to no expense for crystal lus- 

#oras of gilt bronze. Ladies at a party in woollen 
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dresses, Would not relish to be set in high relief by these urtifi 
suns. Smash the chandeliers! the lights of the understand) 
suffice for us: behold thousands of workmen now metamo rphosed 
into joyous citizens ! 

‘* And now figure to yourself, saddlers, lace makers, ribbon wea. 
vers, and workers in bronze, giving their arms to their wives, and 
followed by their children, hungry and on foot, but on foot like the 
rest of the world : without money but equi uly without envy, without 
bread but without humiliation, without sal: iry but without a tyrant 
master, naked but free, wretched but proud, and enjoving that 
greatest of luxuries, idleness. at 

‘There will be no longer a barrier between poor and rich; the 
strictest equality well unite the great and little, for all will be little. 
The dreams of our modern economists will be fulfilled, and themselves 
will be content. They will rub their h: inds,—perhaps they would 
wash them, but for a long time, Windsor soap (made at Marseilles), 
will have be ‘en suppresse das a most unnec essary fantasy; the reign 
of the people will be established, and the enemies of opulence trium- 
phant.” 

‘After all, these very means will be the surest to establish aristo- 

cracy in time. Why were sumptuary laws enacted in former ages ? 
Why in Rome and Venice, did they forbid expensive displays? Merely 
to prevent the nobility from impoverishing themse ive ‘s by their 
follies, and enriching the inferior classes by their spoils: You say 
that the great are enriched by the sweat of the poor ; onthe contrary 
the people are fattened on the prodigal follies of the rich nobles. 
It is because the Duke of——is ruined by his waistcoats, that his 
tailor has made a fortune ; the Marquis of——and the count of-— 
have lost their estates on the race-course, and Crémieux and Hobbs 
are thereby enriched, And you desire that our young e/egants should 
goon foot! they ought to be thankful to ie for you save them 
from that misery which would make them your eq! rals ; and von 
deprive the pe ople who labor, of all the mone y they would gain by 
these young fools. Bravo gentlemen! you establish sumptuars aan 
which your opponents would not venture to tamper with, and whi 

in the end will erush yourselves ; you protect accumul: ated fortunes in 
forbidding their owners to spend them, you stifle growing ones which 
might tend by rivalling re ‘min time to preserve e quality ; ; in fine you 
work for the revival of the ar istocracy, but the masses will pardon 
you as being ultra-democrats.* 


Wy W 


- 


* Notwithstanding all our Lady’s keenness of penetration, mo iderate 
fortunes and little luxurious expenditure would make a happier _ 
of things than our present bourdless luxury and miserable destits 
tion. Itis a hard thing fora delicately nurtured lady, one gifted 
with a fine taste for literary and other Iuxuries. to see these thing 
from the point of view of the struggling tradesinan or labourer. 
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It would not be doing justice to our fair writer, if we 
omitted to give some specimen of her devotional thoughts and 
feelings. ‘The reader will be struck with the religious element 


as seen through her poetic coloring. 


of us has some favorite festival. Some prefer the 
Fete Dieu, and regret the beautiful processions, which formerly 
traversed the city in every direction, with waving banners, young 
girls with downcast eyes, and adorned with white crowns and veils, 
and battalions of choir children exhibiting their scarlet robes in the 
sun. And then the rich tapestries hung out from balconies, the 
magnificent tabernacles, with their rich accompaniments of superb 
candelabras, and precious vases—fairest mansions that could be 
devised by the rich of the earth to receive the Lord of Heaven. It 
is the most poetic of ceremonies, the vapour of perfumes uniting it- 
self to the scent of roses, so as to intoxicate the senses of the devout 


“ Every one 


worshippers. 
“Other spirits, we should say other hearts affect the day of the 


Assumption. For them the Biessnp Mary is the heavenly load- 
star: from her radiates the effulgence of beanty, purity, and love. 
She rules by every claim and right; she unites the chastity of the 
young Virgin to the august dignity of the Mother; she is powerful 
by her grace, absolute by her sweetness, awful in her innocence ; 
and yet it is to her intercession we sue, to obtain pardon of offences 
against this spotless virtue. 

“To young wives, the festival of Curistmas is a welcome solem- 
nity. The lovely new-born Infant captivates their eyes: they feel 
for him devotion blended with maternal lore. To the hearts of 
women, the Saviour of the world scarcely speaks as powerfully as the 
Inrant Jesus, ‘his festival is of so affecting a character, that it 
once made a poet of a friend of ours, who was very ignorant of verse, 
till one morning, when on returning from early mass she improvised 


5 


the following stanzas,” 


Then follow some beautiful lines, which we would most 
gladly translate, had the poetic gift been among our birth-day 
presents. They are the aspirations of a childless mother for 
that very doubtful blessing, a child. We pray some lady on 
"hom the divine afflatus has breathed, to open the fourth 
rolume at page LU, and send us, either prepaid er unpaid, a 
be transfusion of the sweet pocsy they will there find. 
i ad pe young childless wife, and there is an in- 
aa meen ioly charm about the lines, that may be 

attributed to this circumstance. : 


“ » . 
Re orate i also an imposing festival from the prevailing 
the low! — ‘ rings with it. These proud kings prostrate before 
crown ‘i “tbe snag power humbling itself before the divine, the 
. ‘@ cneircling glory,—all these images, grand and 
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gracious at the same time, strike the soul by their deep meaning, 
and charm the eyes by their vastness. Along with this the Eprrenany 
is a household festival. It brings together a joyful group animated 
with sportive contests, and childish merriment. It is celebrated 
with joy while the family reunion is complete ; but alas, where aseat 
is vacant, the festival is only a day of mourning. 

‘But our own favorite solemnity is Patm Sunpay. The very 
sight of a bit of blessed palm (box wood) still affects us as when a 
child. At Rome they have the genuine palm brought from the 
environs of Genoa. God knows how we love the palms! and with 
what profound respect we are inspired by this tree of the Scriptures! 
these waving branches embracing in themselves all the poetry of the 
Hast ; and yet the memories of our childhood are so strony, that the 
sacred palm blessed by the Pope himself, had a weaker effect on us 
than a little branch of Parisian box wood. 

Last Sunday the inhabitants of this great city seemed to sympa- 
thise strongly with us. The drivers of the public vehicles had the 
collars of their horses ornamented with branches of palm, and the 
women returning from church had their hands filled with a provision 
of the blessed shrub. Every one attached an idea, a belict, a souve- 
nir to this sacred ornament, which he or she was going to fasten 
over some revered object—one over the portrait of his mother, ano- 
thor (it must be confessed) above the bust of Napoleon, a third over 
the holy-water vessel, a fourth over the image of her patroness. 
‘What folly,’ cry the philosophers, ‘to pay such reverence to 4 
dwarfish little shrub, which searcely requires an inch of soil, and 1s 
only fit for making combs and snuff boxes!’ Ah, what fine people 
the philosophers are ! they never have the slightest distrust of then. 
selves: their proud revelations, their lofty thoughts are ever at com- 
mand; and they have no need of exterior objects to recal them from 
a distance, What use can the image be to him who is never without 
the idea, or the guardian recollection to him, whom a defect of 
memory has never led into a fault? We acknowledge that we have 
not this strength of soul. We have need in our hours of prostration 
of a holy image, of a sacred souvenir, to come to our assistance. 
when our souls are in trouble, consolation and counsel enter again 
through our eyes; and we make this acknowledgment the more 
readily, as we have seen minds of a very superior order subject to 


the same weakness.’ 


The longest article must have an end, but in thus instance 
it is not for lack of material, as our selections have scarcely 
extended beyond the first volume. For an exact picture 0! 
the period over which the papers extended, as to dere. 
pubhe feeling, state of the fine arts, groupings in private ane 
public life, they will be of the greatest value to the future 
historian of those things which are neglected by the setters 8p 
of the skeletons of past national events. We scarcely know a 
book better adapted to fill up hours spent in railroad carriages, 
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by the banks of country streams, or on the rocks of watering 
Accounts of spectacles, races at Chantilly, exhibitions, 
ks, and glances at the fashions, necessarily occupied 
some space as the feuilletons appeared, ‘They will enter into 
the tableaux of some future Macaulay of the Champs Elysées ; 
but to a large portion of ordinary readers they would be 
supremely uninteresting. However they do not take up dis- 
proportionate space. Some of the novels of this lady hav: not 
given us as much satisfaction as these journals of the C/ -valier 
de Launay. From the healthy tone of his lucubrations we 
expected something more edifying than the plan and details 
of the Marquis de Pontanges. A model lady marries a violent 
idiot (we would be glad to know how the dispensation was 
procured), and bestows the most tender care on him, Love- 
lace becomes domesticated at the castle ; and if she does not 
fall into his clutches, it is not her religious nor moral strength 
that saves her. We are made to see however that if she had 
gone astray, it would be a mere self-sacrifice to her lover’s ease 
of mind, not a gratification to herself.* This fascinating 
youth at last runs off out of pique, and marries; but on re- 
turning from the church with his bride, he hears of the death 
of his true love’s husband. Oh, woe and desolation ! he runs 
off to her chateau, and she knowing nothing of his marriage, 
receives him with the sincerest joy, as her future husband. 
However she is presently undeceived, and he is obliged to 
be off to console his deserted spouse. When she considers 
herself cured of her fantasy, they meet again in the gay world. 
lle is more infatuated than ever, and she, finding her heart 
hot entirely healed, makes a marriage of reason and esteem. 
this is done suddenly, and without the knowledge of Lovelace, 
whose wife dies most inconveniently the very same time. 
After some genuine, but not very enduring sorrow on his 
part, he flies like a steain coach to the castle of his long tried 
ove, aud is politely welcomed by her husband. We next 
hear of lim in a mad house, and we are not informed that she 
“ijoyed much happiness in her second espousals. She is how- 
“ser strougly commended for having retained her virtue and 
pale two madmen. Now, however faulty the novel 
“Y Se 1n outhne and coloring, there was evidently no malice 
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prepense in the authoress’s mind. She wrote to excite sym. 
pathy for the sufferings which the weaker portion of humanity 
endure at the hands of their selfish and unprincipled tyrants, 

It is probable that Gay had no design of encouraging in- 
formers’ or turnkeys’ daughters to loose conduct, or slop. 
boys to take to the road, when he wrote his dramatic sermon 
against hypocrisy and political knavery ; yet the Beggar's Opera 
is a decidedly unedifying spectacle for young people. Blame 
of the same quality but lighter in quantity, may be justly jaid 
to the Marguis of Portanges. 

The Lorgnon (Kye-glass) is a very pleasant novellette. She 
evidently sketches herself in the heroine of the story ; for the 
hastiness of expression, occasional sharpness of repartee or 
sarcasm, speedy remorse, and satisfaction for pain given there- 
by, kindness of heart, and defence of absent friends, qualities 
ascribed to the lady of the story, are thoroughly appropriate 
to herself, as we find her painted by her sorrowing literary 
friends and admirers, 

In Balzac’s Cane, an article which, carried in its master’s 
left hand renders him invisible, she humourously ascribes his 
wonderful insight into character, modes of life of all classes, 
intimate knowledge of puzzling business affairs, &c., to the 
wonderful virtue of his bamboo—we are sorry for not having 
room for the extract. 

It is surprising, and pleasant at the same time, to find re- 
spectful and affectionate references to religious usages, and 
sincere tribute to the spirit of religious influence, thro various 
papers of the serics, when we reflect on the continual attend- 
ance of such lax professors as Balzac, Théoplhile Gautier, 
Latouche, &c., at her select reunions, ‘Though we hear of uo 
domestic complaints nor amicable arrangements for living 
apart, but on the contrary, great and successful efforts made at 
times by the lady to extricate the gentleman out of the hands 
of powerful foes in high places, we can scarcely suppose tht 
her married life was blessed with much domestic comlort; 
she, living in the world of poetry and romance, he occupied 
day and night, struggling for a high political position, devising 
giant posters for the dead walls, and cazards for the mse and 
fall of bubble and other shares in new companies. SiC 18 
gone, and France will not see her peer for a century to cult. 
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2. Physiologie Du Gout, ou Meditations de Gastronomie 
Transcendante, Sc. &c. Paris: Charpentier, [S42. 


If we were a physician we should first write a good |nstory 
of obesity ; we should then establish one empire in that nook 
of science, and we should have the double advantage of having 
forour patients those who enjoy the best health, andof being daily 
besieged by the fairest portion of the human race; for to have a 
patural portion of plumpness—to be neither too much, nor too 
little in flesh—is the study of woman’s entire life. 

What we have not done, some doctor will yet do; and if 
he be skilful, diserect, and of an amiable disposition, we pro- 
mise im miracles of suecess. “ Kxoriare aliquis nostris ex 
ossibus heres.’ We understand by obesity that state of oily 
congestion, in which, although the individual be not sick, his 
lbs increase by degrees in size, and lose their original form 
and symmetry, 

Thereis a kind of obesity which is confined to the abdomen ; 
itis rarely observed in woman ; as their fibre is softer and 
much weaker, when they are attacked by obesity, it spares 
nothing. We call this variety gastrophory, and gaslrophories 
those who are attacked by it. We are even one of this class 
ourselves ; but although our corporation is rather prominent, 
tbe lower part of the leg is thin and wiry, and the nerve as 
wee as in an Arab steed, 

Nevertheless we have always looked upon this developement 
‘sour greatest enemy. We have however conquered it, and 
. duced it to a fixed and convenient size: but to overcome it, 
¥ "as Necessary to make war against it; and it 1s to a contest 
* Uurty years that we owe whatever we have gained by the 
“truggle, ‘This was also Savarin’s weakness. He writes :— 
il hn rin ” hs extract from more than five hundred 
Were threatened ne we been me — companions, who 

Obese. What dalicious Sacaet leitinen A ret it? 

Myself. At Limet’s vane titel lie > | eae = ne heir R. H 
the Duke of Orleans. pele i oe ssi . — ee t _ . it. 
nee of Conde; I get it because he 
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Is A neighbour of mine, and I continue it) because | 
Madaes the by sf bread in the world. 


) t. | shall take a note of it, | eat a good deal , 
with such bread as this T should never wish for any ot] 
Vnotner Obese.—Buat what are vou deing 


lect ill the meat in your soup, Without touching that 
MM lt.—It is a particular regime that I have ad 
() .—It’s a bad regime ! Tam passionately 

as lees, paste, and such things ; nothing is more nou 

or more easily procured, 
A t Obese. —Be kind enough sir, to pass met 


foes taat vou have beiore you At the rate things are 


Myself.—There they are at vour hand. 

Obese. —Dut serve yourself first; there is enough 
and after us the end of the world. 

Myself.—As for me, I never use potatoes ; T look u 
only useful in time of famine; in any other ease I think 
inably insiprd, : 

Obese.—This is a gastronomical heresy! there is not 


than potatoes ; [ eat them in every form; aud should th 
rat the se cond COUPSE, either a la /yonnaise, Or Qu § 

protest that Tam resolved to have my rights. 

\ dady Obese.—L should feel much obliged for tl 

beans which T perceive at the end of the table. 


Ni ——~After having complied with the request, and hun 


myself a well known air— 


# s Sorssonnais sont heur tb # 
- ? 
Les haricots sont chez eux. 


O} .— Don't joke; they are a source of great we 
col y. Paris consumes an immense quantity. T mu 
your indulgence for those small beans that grow in ma 

Wd which are called Windsur beaus ; when they are yoi 


for the wods. 
Nivself.— My curse on all beans! 


Obese, with a determined air.—l seorn vour anatii 


net be said that you are a council in yourself, that you Wish to 4 


t a body ? 
If ta ne ither dady.—1 have to congratulate you, 
your improved health; it seems to me that you hay 
e last IT had the pleasure of seeing you. 
Obes -_f am probably indebted for that to my new? 
Myself How 1s that 


(iocse, For some time I breakfast on good gravy 
Sul ent for twos and such soup ! the spoon would sta 
if to ano | 
you will aceept a part of this charlotte Lam about t 

Obose.—Then, Sir, my eyes do deceive you; [ hay 


rat 
’'€ cat 


} 


‘ 


two things which IT preter; and they are both of ti 





— 


ther.—-Madam, if Iam not deceiv Oy 
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oonder ; the one is this cake of rice from the gold coasts; the other 
i this enormous Savoy biscuit ; for you must know that I am passion- 
ately fond of sweet pastry. . 
To another lady._—-Allow me, Madam, while they are discussing 
lities, the other side, to serve you to this Frangipane tart ? 
Obese.—Witb the greatest pleasure, there is nothing agrees with 
me better than pastry. We have as tenant of ours a pastry cook ; 
and between my daughter and myself, IT believe we expend the whole 
of the rent. and even more, on pastry. 

Myself, after looking at the young lady.—It seems to agree with you 
wonderfully, your daughter isa very fine looking person, well fed. 

Obese.—-Well, sir, would you believe that her companions some- 
times tell her she is too fat. 

Myself.—It is perhaps from motives of envy. 

Obese.—That is very possible. But I mean to get her married, 
and the first child will settle all that. 

It is by such conversation that I have illustrated a theory, the 
elements of which I did not think existed in the human species: 
which is that corpuleney is chiefly produced by a diet too much 
mixed with mealy substances; and thus I learned that the same 
system of diet is always followed by the same effect. 

And so we find that carnivorous animals never get fat (the wolf, 
the jackall, birds of pray, the raven, &c., for instance) 

Herbiverous animals do not get very fat, at least so long as age 
bas not reduced them to a state of repose ; and on the contrary they 
have been always known to fatten, and in a little time, when they are 
fed on potatoes, corn and meal of every description. 

Obesity is unknown amongst savages, or amongst those who are 
obliged to work to support themselves, and who eat but what is ne- 
cessary to support life,” 


”) 
I 


According to the preceding observations, the truth of which 

any One can verify, it is easy to determine the chief causes of 
obesity. 
The first is the natural disposition of the individual. Almost 
ai ten come into the world with certain predispositions of 
which they bear the mark on their countenance. Out of a 
hundred who die of consumption, ninety-nine have brown hair, 
the visage long and the nose pointed. Out of a hundred obeses 
mihety-nine have short faces, round eyes and flat noses. 

It is then true that there are some persons predestined to a 
certain degree of obesity, and whose digestive faculties, sup- 
posing everything else equal, absorb a greater quantity of fat. 
| This physical fact, of which we are thoroughly convinced, has 
me ellect of making us take rather pleasant views of thngs 
On certain occasions, 
ene uy meet in society a young girl, very sprightly, rosy - 

*ked, with a roguish nose, round figure, plump fat hands 
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rt round little feet, every one 1s delight d With ie and 
era charming creature; whereas we, instructed hy ox. 
Ice, k Upon her when ten years  ¢ | le r, and see { 
swhich obesity shall have made on all that IS HOW so 
ind so much admired, and we lament over aff] { 
not yet come. ‘This premature compassion is a 
| furnishes a proof amongst a thousand ot! rs. that 
he more unhappy if he could sce ite futuy y. 
land p TINC ipal cause of obes ty ly es in the m iL or 
3 the pring ‘nal element of vur daily 
already stated that all animals fed on 
sare sure to fatien; and man is subject to the sam 
} cf } ) ] s } } 
ly food produces more expeditiously, and with more cer 
ty, itselieets When It Is mixed with Suga | the sugar and fat 
in hiydrogen, a principle common to both; and 
both imtlamimable substances. Being tiius combined 
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ndof food is not less Incrustating when itis mixed with 
IK, AS | Ly cr and 0 th) ier be ‘ve rage sof th e same nature. ‘| Hose Who 


; 
si 


if 


satistied, wl 
nel Wwe are oblived to excite by all that the most retined uli 


‘tive, Inasmuch as it is agreeable to the taste, and 


meats are seldo tm t: ike lh bef iOre the batur i] appre {ile Is 


wppetite for luxuries 


len there remains bat that other apy 
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st enticing changes can produce. 
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if 
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ituallyare known to have the largest belies, and sou 
aris Who, in ISL7, drank beer for econ my, becaus 
oo dear, were rewarded by an imerease in ther 


Which thev found very Inconvenient. 


canse of obesity results from too much indulging 
d want of exereise. 
un body gains much during sleep, Wile it jos 
as the muscular action Is suspended, It would b 
that the surplus acqui ired during sleep be spent 
- but by the fect af si: eping too mucit W Ue prive 
(he opportunity of action. 
consequence is that, as great sleepers avoid even te 
wue, the excess of assimilation Is carned away 09 
Cire ulation, and becomes charged, U\ ad PTOCess, 
ire has reserved to herself the secret, Will adil 
livdrogen ; and fat is formed to be a posited “7 
peration, mm the capsules of the cellular tissue , 
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; . . : afro 
cause of obesit¥ consists I excess Il Catilis 
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It has been well remarked that one of the privileges of the 


human species is to be able to eat without being hungry, and 


drink without being thirsty. ‘Tis is a privilege that does not 
belong to the gin for it has its origin in our indulging in 
the pleasures of the table, and our passion for prolonging them, 
This two-fold propensity has been found wherever wan exists; 
we know that savages eat to excess, ane ret brutally Intoxicated 
whenever the opportunity presents itself. 
We take from Savarin the following curious passages :— 


“We have before us an example which may be known to half Paris. 

Mr. Lang had one of the most brilliant houses of the ¢ ity ; he was 
partic ularly noted for the splendour of his entert: ainments, but le 
was as remarkable for his bad stomach as he was for his love of the 
pleasures of the table, and he ate, what he knew would not agree 
with him, with a courage worthy of a better fate. 

Everything went on well up to the coffee inclusively ; but soon his 
stomach rebelled against the labour imposed upon it, pcs set in, and 
the unfortunate man was obliged to throw himself ov a sota, where 
he remained till the next day, to expiate, by long sufierings, the 
pleasures of a noment. 

What is most remarkable is that he never reformed ; during his life 
he was known to submit to this strange alternative ; aud jis sufier- 
ings of the day before had no effect on the repast of the n xt. 

Those \ whose stomachs are in or de raree {fe cted by excess In eating 


i verything ris digestes % : “a eka is not necessary for “ renovation 
of the body becomes settled and is converted into fat 
Others again suffer from constant indigestion ; whatever they take 
sno good, and those who are ivnorant of the cause are surprised 
Mat so many good things do not produce a better effect. 
it a Ay be easily seen that I am not exhausting, or entering too 
tely eR is subj ect: ther re are my ny other sec ‘ond: ry causes 
ich spring r from our habits, the confuse d state of our piss ions and 
pleasures, which aid and stimulate those I have specified 
} l leave all that to my successor whom I have introduced in the 
) ginning of this chay ter, and will confine myself to what is the rijht 
of the first come in all matters, 
, x cage mi a Ss since intemperance first attracted the att ntion 
5. ilosophers extolled te: uperance, princes made laws 


to py i! é . 
promote it, religion censured all excesses in eating and drinking, 


wi 


but, a wa people ate as much as ever, and the pleasures of the table 

ved in nore and more every day. 

s| onl d perhaps be wore fortunate were I to take another course, 

etvation perhs the 5 ogee INCONVENIENCES of the stomach, self 

more elo, Ling will be more pursuasive than the voice of relig as 
an sermons, more powerful than laws, and f am 


Convir ic : 
ed that the fair sex will not be deaf to the voice of reason and 
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Ine mreniences Of Obesity. 


Obesity has a verv disagreeable effect on both s Xes, 
as it impairs both strength and beauty. 
It impairs strength, because in increasing the weight of the} 


to be put in motion, It does not Incrense the motive ] 

more injurious In obstructing respiration, which renders it impos 
to continue, for any time, any occupation which requires muse 
strenyth. 

Obesity impairs beauty as it destroys that harmony of pro; 
primitively established ; because all the parts do not. in rease to th 
same extent, or in the same manner, 

lt is injurious to it also by filling up those cavities which natur 
intended to be empty : hence, nothing is more common than to meet 
faces which were once interesting, and which obesity has rendered 
almost insignificant, 

Napoleon was not an exception to this law. He became very stout 
during his last campaigns ; from pale his complexion assum da dull 
wnd heavy appearance, and his eyes lost a good deal of their usual 
eXpression. 

Obesity produces a dislike for dancing, walking, riding, and an un. 
fitness for all kinds of occupations and amusements which requir 
activity and skill. 

[t predisposes us also to various diseases, such as apoplexy, dropsy, 


uleers on the leys, and o her affections difficult to be cured 


Ie tt unple s of Ob sit We 


o 


Amongst the heroes who were remarkable for 
OMAN remember Marius, and John Sobieski. 


Marius, who was originally of small stature, became as broad ashi 
was long; and it was perhaps his huge size that friehtened the Ci 


bri who were sent to murder him. 


As to the King of Poland, his obesity was very near costing hin 
life. Llaving fallen into the midst of the main body of the 7 
; ; be ite 
cavalry, before which he was obliged to fly, he soon lost his | ’ 


and he would have been certainly killed, if some of his aides-de- "| 
had not supported him, almost insensible, on his horse, while others 
generously sacrificed themselves to stop the enemy. If I am 

mistaken the Duke de Vendome, that worthy son of the great I eis 
was also remarkable for his size. He died at an inn ; abandoned by 
all: he had strepyth enough to see the last of his followers ( 


>» * 


, , ’ . } a tn 
the cushion on which he was lying, at the moment when he was a 
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to breath his last, 
hesity; | 


History turn! des numerous examples oft monstrous 0 b 


shall omit them to speak only of those that have come under ms 


observat Ol. i 


M. Rameau, my school-fellow, Mayor of Chaleur, in Burgunsy, 
was only five feet two inches, and weighed twenty stone. 

Phe Duke of Luynes, with whom I often sat on the bench, be ee 
an enormous size, his naturally fine figure was quite deform d by a 
huge shape, and he spent the last vears of his life ina state of am 


habitual somno] 
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most extraordinary of all that I have seen in this way is a 
native of New York, whom many Mrenehmen, at present living in 
Paris, may remember to have seen im Broadway, seated in an Iminense 
arm chair, the legs of which were strong enough to support a chat ch. 
Edwards was at least five fect ten, rench measurement, ondaichs 
His finvers were like those of the Roman 


But tic 


feet in circumference. His dvomi 
emperor who wore his wife s necklaces as ring’s ; his aris and thighs 
were like tubes, of the size of an = ordinary man’s body, and 
he had feet like an elephant, which were concealed by the size of his 
logs: his lower eye-lids were considerably drawn down by the weight 
of fat - but what made him hideous to look at was his three chins, or 
spheroids which were hanging on his chest more than a foot long, so 
that his figure presented the appearance of the capital of a wreathed 
column. In this state Edwards passed his days, at the window, in a 
ground parlour which looked into the street, drinking, from time to tine, 
his glass of ale, of which he had always a large tankard before him. 

Such an extraordinary figure could not but attract the attention of 
the passers by, whom, if they imprudently delayed anytime, Edwards 
was sure to put to flight, roaring with a sepulebral voiee ; “ what di 
you stare at, like wild eats! Go your wavy, you lazy body. Begone, 
you good for nothing dogs,” and such other gentle phrases. 
Having often saluted him by his name, I frequently conversed with 
him: he assured ine that he was not dissatisfied with his condition, 
that he was not unbappy, and that if death would not trouble hiin 
he would be satisfied to live so till the end of the world. 

It follows from the preceding that, if obesity be not a disease, it 
is at least an iidisposition, into which we fall, almost always, through 
our own fault. 

It follows also that it is a state that all should endeavour to avoid 
who are not attacked by it, and that when they are, they should lose 
ho time in curing themselves ; it is for their benefit that we are about 
tu investivate those resources with which science, aided by experience 


7) 
i > pr \ 1de¢ | us, 


OAV Ciius Continues : 


) wo 38 - e ; ’ 
Pri seruative against, or Curative treatment of Obesity.” 


mil hac: 1: mer ; nf : | 
Fase begin this article by a fact which proves that it requires 
Much resolution and stren rth of mind to pre serve ourselves from, or 


to cure oly sity. 


wenty years since I unde rtook to write a treatise 
] 
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CX offici —— ee oe. 
pe oer SEO: Ny readers have much reason to revret { 
' M thal lever Was much les: fatal thana law suit py ae 
iatter bee . sae " . y 
t tie litigant is kept in constant anxiety and suspense, obliged 
to swear falsely, and “te x1et pense 
: bial ivy ana to suffer all sorts of annovance ° and atter bemg 
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preface 3 1l was somewhat of a dramatic form +: and in it J proved to 


‘ lis pleasures and his money, finishe s hy dying of 
: a truth as useful to be known as any other. 
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{UCHoY 


M. Louis Greffulhe, whom his majesty subse 
with the title of count, came to me one morning, a 


been informed that F was about publishing a work on obes 


t\ that 
he was in much danger of being attacked by it. and wisi to | 
° ‘ » ti j > Taye 
Inv advice, 
Sir,” said [to him, “not being a physician I am at liberts to} 


fuse you: however [am at your service, but on one condit oa. wi 
Is, that you will pric dye your word of honor that vou will ri 
observe for one month, the line of conduct which | s 
to you.” 


m SPRLPLESTY 


slebdi pre pas 
I 


M. Greffulhe made the required promise, shaking me by the | 
and the next day I delive red him my fetva, the first artiel: of wl Ta. 
was to weigh himself at the beginning and end of the treatme: 
order to have a mathematical basis to verify the result, 

A month afterwards M. Greffulhe came to me and spoke near! 
as follows :— 


“Sir, [ have followed vour directions with as much care as if) 


aha 


¢ oF 
bs i 


ny 
lite depended upon it, and lL have found that my weieht diminished 
hing more than three pounds. But to arrive at this result 
I have been obliged to do such violenee to my feelings and my habits; 


ina word I have suffered so much, that in thanking vou for vour 


V somet 


valuable advice, I renounce whatever goed Lmight derive frou it, 
and TL resign myself for the future, to whatever Providence has re 


” 


served tor me. 

After coming to this resolution, which I heard with much pain, ti 
event proved what might be expected ; M. Greffulhe got more and 
more into flesh, suffered all the inconveniences of extreme obesity, 
and, when scarcely forty years of a 
which he was subject. 


ve, he died of a fit of ap yl x) 


5 


Generalties. 


Every remedy against obesity should begin with those thre 
precepts of absolute theory ; discretion in eating, moderation 
sleep, and exercise by walking and riding ; these are the principal 
resources attorded us by science 3 however ] have not much conh- 
dence in the ll}, because, from my experience of men and things, | 
koow that no preseription which is not carried out to the letter can 
have any effect. | 

lor Ist, It requires much self-control to stand up from table be- 
fore our appetite is satisfied ; as long as we fell this want, whatever 
we take irresistably leads us to take more ; and in general we eat as 
long as we are hungry, in spite of doctors, but perbaps by the ex- 


P 
oat ; ] .é . 
amipie Of Goctors 


2nd, You could not pain persons suffering from obesity more, than 


to propose to them to get up early: they will tell you their health 
would not permit it, that when the rise early they are good for both 


ing during that day ; the women will complain of their eyes being 
dull and heavy * all are satisfied to stop up late at nivht, and resery' 
? 


the entire morning for sleep; this is one resource lost. 
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rd, Riding is a dear remedy, and is not adapted to people of all 
circumstances, and to every position, 

If you propose to a handsome woman to take exercise on horseback, 
cho will gladly consent, but on three conditions: first, that she shall 
have a fine horse, both fiery and gentle; the second is, that she have 
, new riding habit, cut after the last fashion ; the third is, that she 
shall have a gentleman to accompany her, agreeable and well-looking. 
i: is very difficu!t to procure all these, and therefore riding is out of 
the question. . . 3 

Walking gives rise to many more objections. It tires one to death ; 
it makes us perspire, and exposes us to cold ; the dust ruins the 
stockings; the stones get through the thin shoes, and it is impossible 
to continue. In fine, if, during any of those various attempts, they 
suffer the slightest head-ache, or a pimple the size of the head of a 
pin should appear on the skin, they put it down to the system ; it is 
abandoned at onee, and the doctor gets furious. 

Being thus convineed that to reduce our size we must eat with 
moderation, sleep little, and take as much exercise as possible, we 
must, however look for another way to arrive at this result. There 
isan infallible method for preventing our corpulency growing to 
excess, or diminishing it when it has come to that point. This method, 
which is based on well known principles of physies and chemistry, 
consists Ina dietary system adapted to the end we wish to attain. 

Of all medicinal remedies, system is the most effective, because it 
is always in operation, day and night, sleeping and waking ; because 
the effect is reproduced every day, and it ends in subduing all 
parts of the body. 

The anti-obésiqgue regimen has been suggested as the principal and 
most general cause of obesity, since it has been proved that it is 
by mealy substances that fat is generated, in man, as well asin the 
Yrute; since with regard to the latter we see this effect produced 
every day under our eyes, in the trade of fat cattle to which it has 
given rise, we may couclude with certainty, that an abstinence, more 
or less rigid from all mealy food, will have the effect of reducing 


- 


tr $ize 


. Good Heaven ! exclaim my readers, of both sexes, “see what a 
i this professor is : he condemns in one word everything we 
— this fine bread from Limet’s, those biscuits from Achard’s, those 
= he ee all those good things which are made with flour 
onan. eri _ and sugar, and of flour, sugar and eggs. He does not 
_ seven potatoes, nor macarones. Who would everexpect this from 
4 “Whi; " - appeared in every other respect so amiable ?” 
once a a gece _ putting on a very wry face, which I assume 
fat» he oe aie g . eM eat as long and as much as you like, yet 

ugly, heavy, asthmatic, and die, if you choose of fat: 

Spon it, you shall appear in my second edition. But, what 

tak: el ich : rrify you, and you pray to avert the blow : 
are yet ati one ay dow narule for you, and prove that there 
tort, Yor "ih nage for you on this earth where we live but 
| e dread. well then you shall eat rye bread ; it has 
‘ince extolled by the excellent Cadet de Vaux; it is less 
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strengthening, and certainly not so palatable, which makes 
dificult not to eat too much. For to be sure of ourselves, we mu t 
avoid temptation ; bear this well in mind, it is worth remembering. 
‘Are you fond of sonp take it the me a la gulienne, with green 
vegetables, such as cabba LS, herbs &c. but I forbid brea 1, pies, or 


pea sé up. 

You may partake of everything at the first course, with a few 
exceptions, such as rice and hot pastry. Eat, but eat with diseret n, 
if you do not wish to satisfy a want hereafter, which will not exist 
unless you make it now, 

“The second course is about to appear, and now all your good reso- 
lutions will be put to the test. Avoid all farinous substances, under 
whatever form they may be presented. You have roast fow!, sala 
and vegetables of which you can partake ; and since you will be serv: 
to sweetmeats, prefer ¢ ‘hocolate eream, and orang e jellies, &c 

= Now comes the desse Pt. More dange rt but, if up) to this, sou 
have acted prudently, you have nothing to fe ar, 
‘© Have nothing to do with the ends of the table ( they are al 
provided with cakes, more or less ornamented) take neither by 
nor macarons ; you have all kinds of fruit, jams, and many other 
which you will know how to seleet, if you follow my dire: 
‘After dinner I would advise you to take coffee and , ns ur; and 
| would also recommend occ ‘asionally both tea and }) unc! 
“Por breakfast, rye bread by all means, chocolate rather t 
ecffee. However, | do hot object to cotlee on milk, reasonansy 
strong ; no eggs, but everything else as you please But breaktast 
can never be too ear ly. W hen breakf ist t is late, aie ro coties 
before itis properly digested, which does not however pr nt 
from dining ; and this babit of eating without an appetite, projuces 
marked obesity, in as much as it is of frequent occurrence. 


Continuation of the requnen. 

("» to this I have traced the outlines of a system which d 

should adopt when threatened by obesity ; I will now adda few pre- 
ts as a remedy for it when you are attacked. | 

* Drink every summer, about thirty bottles of sedhtz-water, 


wis glass in the morning, two before dinner, and eboage Pe 
» Ol Al 


going to bed. Use at dinner light white wine such as t! sé 
Shun beer as you would the plague. Hat freque ntly raddisne fies 60 
chokes, pepper and salt, asparagus, celery, and cardoons ; of mea 


{ hye 
ali 


JOU should pre fer veal and fowl ; never eat but the crust . 


nfed my 


1m cases ot doubt he guider l by some doctor who h: AS ii lo} ( 
fem : and whatever tine vou begin to pri actice it. — 
long {t e] fresh, hi Ve ly, active and) W good he alth, j ina word 
hs seice 

itis but right to peint 


out the dangers to which you are exposed, lest that carr) d eos i 


+¢ ‘ 
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‘ Taving thus placed you op your road, 





\ . ie 

too vreat mt 1 cuarding against obesity, you might ove 
} ark by rupninyg into thie opposite extreme. : stant 
° ms THe Ct arr’ 


“The danger to which IT wish to draw your | 
‘ : : 
use of acids, which are often recomimende ¢ 
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Dangers attending the use of aculs. 


There is a very dangerous doctrine prevalant amongst wo- 
men, and which every year causes the death of many young persons, 
which is, that acids, especially vinegar, are a preservative ageinst 
obesity. ; ; 

No doubt, the frequent application of acids makes us thin, but it 
is injurious to our freshness, health and life itself; and althouch 
lemovade is the mildest of them all, there are few stomachs that can 
resist ita long time. 

This is a fact which cannot be too well known; there are few of 
my readers who could not furnish me with examples in support of it ; 
but I will select the following, as it somewhat relates to myself 

In 1776, I was residing at Dijon, studying a course of law in the 
faculty, a course of chemistry under M. Guyton ce Morveau, then 
Attorney-general, and a course of domestic medicine under M. 
Maret, perpetual secretary of the Academy, and father of the Duke 
de Bassano. 

I entertained a feeling of friendship for one of the handsomest per- 
sons Lever remember to have seen; I say a feeling of fricndship, 
which is strictly true, and at the same time surprising, for 1 was 
then well disposed for stronger and more endearing ties. 

This friendship, which we must take for what it was, and not for 
what it was likely to become, was characterised from the first moment 
of our acquaintance, by great familiarity, and we enjoyed that cou- 
fidence in each other which seemed very natural to us both; our 
intercourse and whisperings without end, did not alarm mamua, for 
they had the appearance of innocence and simplicity, worthy of the 
primitive ages. Louise then, was very handsome, aud she was par- 
ticularly remarkable for that just proportion of classical fulness and 
roundness of figure, which the eye delights to dwell on, and artists 
glory in copying. 

. Although Iwas but her friend, I was by no means insensible to 
those charms which she unconsciously displayed ; and perhaps they 
contributed, without my suspecting it, to that chaste sentiment which 
attached me to her. Let this be as it may, one evening, after 
looking at Louise with more attention than usual, “ my dear friend,” 
said l toher, you are unwell; it seems to me that you have got 
— sei ped ~ replied with a melancholy sinile, i ain 
maneet, 2 a oi a ne ee than usual, I can, im that 
don't Want to oye agit ” a on : nope I earnestly, ogg 
ieee a a gain, remain as you are, charming creature, 

— pirases, as a friend of twenty has always at his com- 


From this time, I looked upon the young girl with interest and 
aud | soon observed her complexion become pale, her 
low, and her beauty gradually decaying. Oh! how fragile 
‘sing is beauty! At last, | accompanied her to a ball, where 
as usual; [ prevailed upon her to rest herself during 


Ountryed: . ‘ Orewearis td 2 - 
torted f; a? a and availing myself of this opportunity, I ex- 
Om her tf 1e z i 


uneasiness, 
cheeks ho] 
and p 
ae Went 
two c 


confession, that, annoyed by the pleasantries of 
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STbit of her friends, who assured her that be fore two years 
would be as large as St. Christopher, and aided by the adv ot 
others, she contrived to become thin by taking, every morning ' 
I; aryvre gl: iss of vine Yur she ae de le d, th it up to th laf moment, no ¥- , 
son knew anything of what she had been doing but myself. we 

I shuddered on hearing this confession, I felt. the extent of the 
danger, and I lost no time in acquainting her mother of it the next 
day, who was as much alarmed as myself, for she idolized her 
daughter. No time was let pass in assemb ling her friends, and holding 
consultations, and medical aid was immediately called } in. But 
to no purpose! her health was irremediably undermined, and at a 
moment when ber friends were beginning to) suspect the danger, al! 
hopes of her recove ry were gone, 

Thus, for having f followed imprudent advice, after been reduced 
to the frightful state that aceompanies consumption, the amial! 


7 


Louise fell asleep for ever, when scarcely eighteen years of age, 


She died casting a painful look on that future, which was lost to 
her for ever ; and the idea of having, though unconsciously, short. 
ened her own lite, hastened her ee A il and added to the sutfer- 


ings of her last moments. 
She was the first person I ever saw dying, for she breathed her 
last in my arms, at the moment when, according to her desire, | 
raised her up to show her the light of day for the last time. 
About eight hours after her death, her ammicted mother requ 
me to accompany her ina last visit which she wished to pay the rm 
mains of her daughter; and we observed with sur prise, that 
whole countenance had aaa a bright extatic expression \ 
we never remarked before. I was somewhat astonished, 
mother drew from ita consoling omen. But it seems this 1 
rare occurrance. Lavater alludes to it in his Treatise on Physiognomy. 


A nti- Obesique Belt. 


companied ’ 


Every Anti-Obesique regimen ought to be a le 
a precaution which I had forgotten, and with which | should MN 
commenced; it consists in wearing, both night and day, a belt to 
support the abdomen, tightened moder rately. 


In order to compre hend the necessity of it we should bear ef 
that the vertebral column which forms one of the coats of th: 
tinal thigh, is firm and inflexible; whence it results, that al t Ox ces 


of weight that the intestines acquire, when they are turned trot 1 the 

vertical line by the presence of too much flesh, rests upon ~ Te 

rent coatings which compose the skin of the abdomen, and th 

from their facili ty of distending thi mselves indefiui ly,° migae not 

have elasticity enough to fall back into their aide position, & 

the strain is removed, if the ‘y were not assiste rd by mechanical @ 
which, resting ry on the dorsal column itself, Opposes it 


® Mirabeau said, when speaking of an excessively Hiree lin’ 
“that God only created him to show to what an exte — 
skin could be distended without breaking.” 


mt tire 
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the equilibrium. Thus, the belt has the double effect of preventing 
the abdomen from yielding to the actual weight of the intestines, and 
ngth necessary to contract itself when the pressure 
The belt should never be discontinued ; otherwise 
ed during the day will be counteracted by leaving it 
it is not very inconvenient, and we soon become ac- 


giving it the stre 
is diminished. 
the good produc 
aside at night ; 
customed to it. 

The belt, which is also useful, as it seems as a monitor to warn us 
when we have eaten sufficient, ought to be made with great care ; 
its pressure should be moderate, and always the same : that is it 
should be so made as to contract In proportion as the pressure is 
remove d. 

We need not wear it all our lives; we may leave it aside without 
‘neonvenience when we have gained the object in view, and that we 
have remained stationary for some weeks, provided we observe a 
certain and proper system of diet. It is now six years since I wore 


one. 
Cascarilla. 


There is a substance which I believe useful as a remedy 
against obesity; many observations have strengthened ine in this 
belief; however [am not opposed to any one doubting it, and I call 
the attention of doctors to it. 

This substance is cascarilla. 

Ten or twelve of iny acquaintances suffered from long and unre- 

siting fever ; some of them were cured by old women’s remedies, 
at is by powders, &e. ; others by the continued use of casearilla, 

h always produced its effect. 

All those of the first class, who were victims to obesity, became as 
are as usual when recovered from the fever, while the others lost 
ai their superfluous desh; which justifies me in thinking, that the 
steffect was produced by the application of cascarilla, for there 
—s difference between them but the mode of treatment. 

Rational theory is not opposed to this result ; for, on the one hand, 
eascarilla may very probably so promote the circulation as to rouse 
“disperse those gaps destined for the generation of fat ; and on 
7 other hand, itis known that there is in cascarilla a portion of 
v's Which may fill up those capsules, or cups, intended in ordinary 
a. re ception of the oily congestions. It is even probable 

Te faite ene causes conspire and assist each other. 

_ JeoWs trom these data, which any one may verify, that I think 
ly eae apr ipi the use of cascarilla to al those who 
nohelnys — C1 Psi hfe ot superfluous flesh. I hus, dummodo 
+ be ‘i medicationis genere doctissimi fucultatis pro essores, 

after the first month of a proper system, whoever wishes 


u} 
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t H } 
MOOK tha 


to became ¢+)° 1) _ 
seep Ye thin will do well to take, during one month, every second 
“ay, al SeVyen °n ae . , iO . 

: ven o'clock in the morning, two hours before breakfast, a 


‘Unbdler of white 


spoon full of Wine without water, into which is diluted a table- 
ft FUL OF poor 


l red cascarilla, and that good will result from it. 
nedies which I recommend for an inconvenience as 
“s itis general. 1 have adapted them to our human 
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weakness, modified by the state of socie tv in which we live 
And in this, | am sup ported by this ex ‘perimental pata Which js 
that the more rigorous a regimen be the less effect it will haye, be: aii 
it is badly carried out, or not carried out at all. 

Great efforts are very uncommon, and if we wish to have our 
directions attended to, we must propose nothing to man which he 
will find it difficult to accomplish ; and when in our power the remedy 
should be an agreeable one. P 


Leanness is that state of the individual whose muscular flesh, 
not being swelled by fat, exposes the form and anvles of the 
frame. | 

There are two kinds of leanness; the first. is that which, 
being caused by the natural disposition of the body, is accom- 
panied by health, and the perfect action of the organic functions. 
The second is that which is caused by the we: akness of certain 
organs, or the defective action of others, and gives Us a miser- 
able and wretched appearance. We have known a young 
woman of middle size who weighed only sixty-five pounds. 

Man does not suller much inconvenience from leanness; 1 
does not render him less vigorous; on the contrary, it makes 
him much more active. The father of the young woman just 
mentioned, although as thin as herself, had sufficient stre: ngth 
to take a heavy chair with his teeth, aud throw it behind tis 
back, passing it over his head. 

Bui it is a ternble affliction for woman, who values - 

beauty more than her life, and beauty consists principally 
roundness of form and the graceful curve of thie features. he 
ost exqui isite toilet, the most fashionable dressmaker, cannot 
hide certain defects, or dissemble certain angles ; and it 18 ol! 
said of a thin woman, however beautiful she may appear, tl 
every pin she takes from her dress lessens her charms. 

For excessively thin women there seems to be no rem dy, 
or at least the cure should be taken in hands by the fac ulty ; 
otherwise the process may be so long that the recover) will be 
too late. 

But we do not see why it should be more difficult to fatten 
those women who are born thin than it is to fatten chickens; 
and if more time is necessary, it 1s because women have 
paratively a much = smaller stomach, and cannot be got 
submit to a rigorous regimen, which must be punetu ally 
observed, as in the case of domestic animals. 

Nature, so varied in her works, has her moulds for 
as well as for obesity. 
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{hose persons destined to be thin are shaped in a long 
mould, ‘They have small, bony hands and feet, thin legs, the 
back and sides emaciated, the ribs protruding, an aquiline nose, 
almond shaped eyes, a large mouth, the chin pointed, and 
dark hair. 

Such is the general appearance ; some parts of the body 
may be an exception, but this is very rare. 

Sometimes we see very thin persons \ ith very good appetites. 
All those whom we have been able to question on the subject 
have admitted that they digest badly, and that this 1s why they 
always remain in the same state. 

Very thin persons are of any colour or form; they are 


remarkable for having nothing striking either in their features 


or their manners; their eyes are dead, the lips pale, and their 
whole appearance indicates weakness and a want of energy, 
something even bordering on suffering. In fine, it might be 
said of them, that they seem to be but half finished, but half 
alive. 

Savarin tells us that— 


“Every thin woman wishes to get fatter: it is a wish I heard 
xpressed a thousand times; it is therefore to pay a last tribute of 
respect to this all-powerful sex, that I shall endeavour to substitute 
real forms for those attractions of silk and ealico, which we see dis- 
payed in such profusion th our fashionable shops, to the great 
scandal of austere critics, who pass them by with a surly counte- 
nance, and avoid those shadows of pride and ambition, with as 
uch care as if the reality were before them. 

he whole secret of acquiring a plumpness of figure, consists in a 
proper system of diet; we need only eat, and choose our food. 
With this regimen doctors’ prescriptions with regard to repose and 
seep May be disregarded, and we are equally sure of gaining the 
Nectin view, For if you do not take exercise, you will be disposed 


t 


tO vet 


t fat ; if you take exercise, it will equally dispose you to get fat, 
oF then you will eat more, and when the appetite is judiciously satis- 
fi not only is our strength restored, but we acquire new strength 
When it Is necessary to acquire it. 
. I you sleep much, sleep makes you fat; if you sleep but little, 
~~ digestion will be quicker, and you will therefore, eat more. 
For those, then, who are anxious to acquire a plump, round figure, 
7 Ouly heeessary to point out the system of diet they ought to 
a ; and this cannot bea difficult task, after the principles cua 
we already laid down. 
lo solve this problem, then we should introduce nothing into the 


s{ Mac heakh 2 oe ‘ 2 a r e 
lat b, which it will not bear without fatigue, nor to the assimt- 


‘ ting { ve @ os m ‘ . . . 
> Organs, any substance which cannot be converted into fat. 


Nt | ' . ' e ‘ 
sy lp] all then endeavour to trace what would be the daily food of a 
y'ph, s ‘ 


Upposing that she fancied to become one of us mortals. 
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General Rule—To eat a good deal of very fresh bread, taking 
care to use the soft part. 

To take before eight o’clock in the morning, in bed if necessary, a 
bowl of soup with bread, or pates, not too much, that it be soon di. 
gested, or if preferred, a cup of good chocolate. 

To breakfast at eleven o'clock on eggs, pates, or chops, but egys 
are indispensable ; a cup of coffee would be no harm. . 

The cinner-hour may be regulated, so that the breakfast may 
digested before going to table; for we often hear it said, that it 
very injurious, or at least does no good, to take a meal before the 
preceding one is digested. 

Atter breakfast, a little exercise should be taken by men, if the 
nature of their occupation permit it, for business above alls the 
ladies should go to the Bois de Boulogne, the Tuileri s, to their 
dress-makers’, their milliners’, to the fashionable shops, and to visit 
their friends, to talk about all they may have seen. 1 hold it as ce: 
tain, that such conversation and meetings are highly calculated to 
produce a salutary effect from the pleasure they afford. 

For dinner, soup, meat, and fish, at discretion, together with rice, 
macarones, sweet pastry, creams and charlottes, &c. | 

At dessert, Savoy biscuits, cakes, and other mixtures of meal) 
food, eyes, and sugar. 

This regimen, though apparently limited, is susceptible of great 
variety ;—it admits of the entire animal kingdom, and care should b 
taken to vary the nature, preparation and seasoning of the dishes to 
be used, and to render them palatable by every means In our power, 
in order to prevent that dislike, which is always an irresistible bar- 
rier to our deriving any ultimate benefit from our food, | 

Beer should be preferred for drink ; if not, Bordeaux, or other 
Wines from the South of France. a 

Acids should be avoided, except. salad, which is always refreshing. 


7 : . . eh -te . hathe 
hruit might be sweetened, when it is susceptible of it; bath 
should not be taken too cold, and we should breathe from time to 
time the pure air of the country, we should also eat grapes when | 


season; and care should be taken not to exhaust ourselves by dancing. 
We should generally “xO to bed at eleven o'clock, and never later 
than one in the morning, on extraordinary occasions. 
By adhering to this svstem with exactness and perst 
shall soon recover our natural streneth ; health and b one 
will be improved, luxury will be promoted by both, and the er 
of praise and gratitude shall resound in the ears of the proresser. , 
Shee }?: calves, OX¢ n, tk wl, carp, crabs and oyst rs, are fatten Gy 


. ’ 
Can | 


. , ° } 
whence L draw the following maxim :—Everything that cats 


‘yerance, We 


. , i ‘ ; ‘ee yr 
fattened, provided its food be well and properly selected 


~ 


_ 2 al ‘ 
But perhaps the impatient reader will ask how should | 
repast be prepared so as to comprise, In a supreme egress Se 
, , j ‘ eau. 
that constitutes the pleasures of the table fur Fat or Leat 


reader, 40 
tha 


-——- eae 


‘T shall answer this question—collect yourself, rong 
. . . ‘ . — ¥ leg LISt'S>s 
pay attention: it is Gasterea herself, the fairest of the on ae 
¥ . . . >» ¢ ¢ }} hae 
inspires me; I shall be more intelligible than an oracce, 40 


a 
. 
si 


ins shall go down to future generations. 
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jet the number of guests not exceed twelve, so that the conversa. 
tion be yeneral and uninterrupted : let them be so selected, that 
they be of different professions, of the same taste, and on such terms 
of intimacy as will render it ‘unnecessary to have recourse to that 
odious formality of introduction. — 

The dining room should be well lighted, and the table-cloth and 
napkins unexceptionable, and the temperature of the room should be 
hetween thirteen and sixteen degrees of Keaumur’s thermometer. 

Let the men be naturally witty, without aifectation, and the women 
amiable without being coquettes.* 

The dishes should be exquisite, but not too numerous, the wines 
of the best quality each in its own degree. 

The order in which the former should be served is from the sub- 
stantial to the light and delicate ; and for the latter, to begin with 
the strong wines, and end with the sweetest and most perfumed. 

The dinner being the last act of the day, should not be hurried, 
and the guests should consider themselves as travellers who are to 
arrive together at the same destination. 

The room intended for the guests should be large enough to admit 
of agame of cards for those who cannot dispense with it, and leave 
room sufficient for such as wish to discuss the topics of the day. 

The guests should be induced to remain by the pleasure of each 
other's society, and cheered by the hope that the evening will not pass 
without other enjoyments. 

The tea should not be too strong, and the toast properly buttered, 
and the punch should be made with great care. 

The guests should not retire before eleven o’clock, but all should 
be in bed before twelve. ; ™4 

If any one has partaken of a repast uniting all those conditions, 
he may boast of having assisted at his own deification ; and the more 
of those conditions that have been omitted, or neglected, the less will 
be the pleasure. 

I have said that the pleasure of the table might be considerably 
prolonged, and I am about to prove it by giving a true and circum. 
stantial account of the longest repast I have ever assisted at ; Lintend 
it as a bon bon for the reader to recompense him for his kindness in 
reading this work. Here it is. ; 
3 here resided inthe Rue du Bac, a family of my relations, con- 
sisting of a doctor, aged seventy, a captain seventy six, and their 
a Jeannette st venty-four. I frequently visited them, and was 
4 my a a in the most friendly manner. 1 
a trent = eg nl me one day, standing on his toes 
Deiie ‘Aussine y — youare a long time talking about your 
Silesian wates Rs a up with cheese), “ you are continually 
toth's Ay, a rivals teeth with it, and it is high time to put an en ! 

ney all go some day and breakfast with you, the captain and 
myself, and we shall see what it is made of.” (It was I think in 1801 

: « ° as y < i o , 


that he » lo Om, a ; E ; 
@ thade this attack on me,) “ With the greatest pleasure,” re- 


aM Writ: ee : as ; 
and s writ ne in Paris In the neighbourhood of the Palais Royal 
il the ( NaUuUssee d’Antin. J 


(30) 








‘sf A th a apie PEA IE ats 
a x “ 


* —- 





pl 1 I, “and you shall have it im its prim e, for I s} al prepare ity 
self. I an 1 quite deli puen ut your proposal, So, to-morrow | 
o'clock, military hour.*" 

At the hour app oil I saw my two guests arrive, well sh 
and their hair well powdered, combed and bru hed: two Jitt) 
men stil fresh and healthy. 

They smiled with pleasure when they saw the table laid, the whit 
cloth, and the three covers, at each place two dozen of ysters w 


at 


it rice Fand vo ck i} lemon. 
At each end of the table was a bottle of wine carefully 
which appear 1 from the cork to be very old. 


\las ! LT have seen those oyster bre akfasts disappear from amongst 


us, which were formerly sO common and so gav, when t r 
eaten by 1 thousand : the oysters disappeared with the abhés. who 
ate them ra he gross, and the knights who were never done w 
them; I regret them, but asa philosopher, If time brings 
changes In governments, what intluence has it not on our simple 
4 usto iis ; 
Att r the OVSCePrS, Vi hich were considers d Ve ry cood, ski wered 


kidneys, a dish of rich liver with trutiles, were served up, and then 
. , ; 
caine the fondte. 
fhe ingredients of this dish were collected in a saucepan, 


placed on the table, with a contrivance for cooking, heated by spirits 
of wine: [T immediately set to work, and my two cousins never lost 


' 7h ee } : : “af] 
at of mv movements. Phev were de igrnted with tl ad pre] a 9 
eS . . ° 1° ’ —- = } — 

i mired OF Ne to give them the re ceipt, Wwiieb | aha Willie 1 hile 


1? 


) 4 “1 1 } i] / ] 
ting two aneedotes which the reader will tind elsewhe 


Then came the fruits in season, with sweetmeats, and a cup ot rea 
Moka—ad la dubelloy—a method which was then beginning 
Cre ily adopte dl, and then two sorts ot liqueu Ss. one, Spirit us, 


: : , . . W- 5 
flor deterging, the other, of an oily nature, for soothing. 
Breakfast over, I Prapose d to my guests to ft ike a little exercise, 


and for that purpo to take a turn round my apartment, which, 
tl rh far from elegant, is large and comfortable, and which was 
the more pleasing to my friends, as the ceiling and ywilding were of 


tlhe middle of the reign of Louis XV. 

| showed them the original east of the bust of my handsome ¢ ‘ousin, 
Madam Retamier, by Clinard, and her portrait in miniature by 
\urustin, which so ple ased thein that the doctor, = his thick lips, 


kissed the portrait, and the ¢ Cap ‘tain took a liberty with the bust tor 
which I rebuked hi im; for if all the admirers of” the original did as 
much, this bosom so volutuously formed, would soon be in the sam 
State as the toe of St. Peter in ‘Rome, which has been considerabiy 
shortened by the pilgrims’ embraces. - 


| afterwards showed them some casts in plaster of the best: 
sculptors, some paintings of merit, fossils, and music: il istramest 
| several beautiful editions of both French and foreign Worrs. 


— ° . ] ’ ~ <} ul bi 
* Whenever an appointment is thus made, the repast some” 


, ' ‘ al f 
rved up as the cloek strikes and those who are absent 
} , 
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In this scientific journey they did not forget my kitch: —— showed 
al pot for boiling meat, my roasting shell, the spit 
aud my evaporating machine, They examined 
ininuteness, and were the more surprised as 
ything dressed after the manner of the 


them the economic 

turned by clock-work, 

all with the greatest 
they themselves had ever 

"hee just two o’clock as we entered the drawing room. “ This 

's too bad,” said the doctor, “ there it 1s two o'clock, the hour sister 

Jeannette expects us to dinner! we must be off immediately. It is 

not because L am very anxious for my dinner, but I must have my 

bowl of soup; it is an old habit of mine, and when I pass the day 
without taking it, I exclaim with Titus, ‘ diem perdidi”” “ My dear 
doctor,” said T, “ why go so far for what you have at your hand ? 

I shall send word to my cousin that you will stop with me, and that 

you will do me the pleasure of taking your dinner with me, for which 

must claim your indulgence, because it will not have all the merit 
of an impromptu, as it must be dressed in a hurry.” 

On thissubject the two brothers deliberated with their eyes, and 
then formally consented. Then I sent word to the faubourg Saint 
Germain, and eave directions to the cook : who, in reasonable time, 
wartly out of his own resources, and partly by the aid of the neigh- 
jouring restaurateurs, served us up a very comfortable and tempting 
little dinner. 

I was highly amused and gratified at seeing the coolness and assn- 
rance with which my two friends sat down to table, unfolded their 
napkins and prepared for work. 

They experienced two surprises which I myself did not think of 
at the moment ; for I treated them to Parmesan, (cheese from Parma), 
alter which I made them take a glass of pure Madeira. These 
Were two noveltics then lately introduced by Prince Talleyrand, 
the first of our statesmen, to whom we are indebted for so mInany bur 
mots, delicate and profound, on whom the attention of the public has 
been always concentrated with marked interest, whether in power 
or obscurity. 

The dinner passed off very well, both as regarded the substantial 
dishes and their necessaries ; and my friends were as amiable as they 
were gay. 

After dinner I proposed a game of piquet which was objected to; 
they preferred the far niente of the Italians, said the captain ; and we 
then formed a little circle round the fire. 

Notwithstandine the pleasure the far niente afforded us, I con- 
sidered that nothing adds more charms to conversation then some 
“a of occupation, when it does not absorb the attention too much, so 

proposed tea. 
ho a wanton a novelty to the French of the old school - however 
, “a accepted. I made it in their presence, of which they took a 


few ‘ 
‘ew CUDS w 7. - , ° . 

. ¢ ips with the more pleasure as they never looked upon it but as 
« pus Cc. . 


Long 


another 


exp rience has taucht me that one act of civility bx vets 
a » and when once we have complied wilh uw reques!, we lose 
a pows T of retusine 
that | Propose, 


4 


Thus it was almost with an air of authority, 
1 to finish with a bowl of punch. 
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sé ut you will he the the dk ath oft us,” Siu j the doc tor: 664 
make us tipsy,” said the captain, to which IT only reptied ¥ 
calling for lemons, sugar and rum. 


[ made the punch then, and while I was so engaged, the toast y 
prep ared, si thin, delicately buttered and salted top SP 

1] ‘they protested, saying they had eaten quite suffied ‘ 
that mace nak 1 not touch it: but as I well knew how tempt | 


simplo pr epari ation 1s, J replied, that [ only wished there would he 
Cnt hi of i. 
Shortly after as the captain had taken the last eut, I sury 


looking if there remained any more, or if more was being } 

which | directed to be done iminediati ly. ?' 
Tfowever the time passed quickly, and it Was just eight o'clock by 

my time plece. Let us go,” said Inv guests, “we must have a 

Jitt! fad with our good sister, whom we have not seen the : 

di.) 


i; ide no ob jection to t] 11S prop sit tion: faithful to thy duties of 
hospitalits towards the two amiable old men, I accompanied them to 
their carriage, and saw them depart. 

It may be asked, perhaps, if we did not feel a few moments ennui 
during this long sitting. 

LP reply in the negative 5 the attention of my guests was constantls 


kent up es the perfection of the foxdue, by the voyage round my 
ay tesa h Vv some nove ties In the dinne ‘Tr, by the ti a. and parti ue 
larly by i pul ch ‘ of which they had never taken before. 

besides the doctor was familiar with the ge ‘nealogy and anecdotes 
of all Paris ; the captain had spent a portion of bis lite in [taly, | 


in th army, or as ambassador at the court of Parma; I myset 
had travelled much, we conversed without pretensions, and list 
each other with ple: asure ¢ it is not so difficult to make tun pas 


agreeably and r apidly. | 
The next morning T received a note from = loetor, in which! 
stated that the little revelling of the night before did them no baron 


on the contrary, after a most refreshing sleep, they got up, fresh, 
cheerful, and ready for another. 

If we have interested the reader sufficiently to send him to 
’ . . ° ’ : ’ , Ve ly 
the pares of the Ph ysiologie du Crout to study ior himself, 

i ‘ : 
will there find ample repayment in wit, and learning 5 1 sound 


Selse aa profound knowledge of men and things. 








Arr. IV.—THE GOOD PEOPLE. 


Fairy Tales, Now First Collvcted: To which are preficed Two 
“Dissertations on Pigmies and Fairies. By Joseph Ritson. 
London: Payne and Foss. 


“Pus Goop Prortr:” so, reader, we call the Fairies in 
Ireland. Our country has been famous for them: we have 
had them of all kinds, from the Merrows and) Fir-Darrigs aud 
Cluricaunes, to the little rogues who, as Sam Lover sings, 
dwell in laughing eyes.* 

The decline of the Good People may be said to have begun 
when the National schoolmasters came in. Now their geitle 
sway is past for ever, and we may say with Dryden— 


“now the swain 
Returning late, may pass the woods in vain, 
And never hope to see the mghtly train. 
In vain the dairy now with mint is dress’d, 
The dairy-maid expects no fairy guest 
‘To skim the bowls, and after pay the feast. 
She sighs, for ah! and shakes her shoes in vain, 
No silver penny to reward her pain.” 


— But what a grand life they had; how poets sung of them, 
how cluldren loved them, how painters idolized them, how 
learned men of undoubted genius have written their history, 
and last but not least, a Bishop of Oxford and Norwich, quait 
old Richard Corbet, wrote The huiry’s Farewell. 

| We have, ourselves, always loved the fairies, and what we 
suoW ol them we now propose to tell our readers. 


i iil bie iia a 





. . ’ ° . . 
How well Lover sings this the reader shall Judge :— 


As Cupid one day 
llide and seek went to play, 

He knew where to hide himself, sly and secure ; 
So, away the rogue dashes 

To hide ‘mid the lashes 

That fringe the bright eves of sweet Kitty Maclure. 
She thought ‘twas a fly 
That got into her eye, 

So she wink’d—for the tickling she could not endure ; 
But love would not fly 
At her winking so sly, 

And still lurks in the eye of sweet Kitty Maclure. 














SSO THE IRISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


The term “ fairy mythology” 4 pted by Mr ki 
take to signify the popular i ry of Wis Teutony 
and we in nel; iid give if this title, because in our language 
the name Sriries has become the common appellati lon of th 
elves of the popul. us creed, We therefore think that we 
Keightley has quite lost sight of the object ot his book, or tha 
its title is a misnomer, when he makes an exhibition of his learn. 
Ing in running wild among the Persians and Arabs, about 
mines superstitions we are, if necess ary, prepared to shew that 

¢ knows nothing beyond the shreds and patches to be picked 
out of a grammar ora dictionary. We could also very well 


do without the fairy mythologies of Greece and ltaly; but we 
have an especial objection to either a fairy a ° a 
Jews or a fury mythology of the Llottentots. It ma y be 


eranted that the Greeks and the Persians are both ain ies . 
the great Indo-Teutonmie stock, and, therefore, that there is 
every reason to believe, if we could trace their popular ir supers 
stitions far enough bac k, that we should findin them an ayree- 
ment with those of the Teutons in the west. But as we are no 
believers in the transmission of these superstitions from one 
people to another, and as the particular causes which have so 
long been constantly producing changes in the mythology of 
the Greeks and the Latins, and again in that of ‘the eastern 
nations, are so very different from those which have operated 
upon our own, we Imagine that to attem a a comparison, wiill- 
out more kn owledge ol e ach than we al present haves Woul ld 
be but a vain and useless labour. We need rather such books 
as the Germans, and Danes, and Swedes have written for the 
p opul: i mythology of their countries,;—such books as Crofton 
Croker has written for Ireland—the only one that has yet ren- 
dered justice to the superstitions of the peasantry of any part 
of our islands. ‘There is much yet to be gathered: not enough 
has been accomplished tow: ards collecting the fairy legends 
of Seotland and Wales; and as for ngland, where there is 
still room for a good harvest, there has been donban neh 1g 
But it is easier and more flattering to our vanity to vert 
scliemes, than to gather together materials which may estavu 
truth. 

Mr. Keightley tells us at some length how, after : 1 long con- 
sideration of the sub ject, he has come to the conclu 7 tial war 
the tales and stores which have during ages floated about 10 
Pe 


every country, some ale, as it were, geological scenatind S 








THE GOOD PEOPLE. 


having grown up with the people themselves, some have come 
in by transmission from other countries, and some by other 
means. All thisis very true, and indeed only amounts to the 
same thing as saying, in famihar Knglish, that they caine one 
way or another. But, then, Mr. Keightley claims this asa dis- 
covery,* and mi ikes a hook on the subject, in which he certainly 
proves the proposition, but he mé akes no great progress tow ards 
giving ay answer, much more a gener: al answer, to those most 
important questions, —what ? how 2? when! Pend whiy P How- 
ever, the volume to which we allude hardly belongs to ie sith 
ject of the present article, inwhich we late ‘nd to contine ourselves 
to popular mythology, and to the popular mythology of our own 
island; yet we hope to slew, that it 1s by Investigating tliis 
mythology In one country, aid by examining }) storie: ally the 
hanges, which it has there undergone, and the causes to which 
we may attribute those changes, that we are most lke ly to find 
satisfactory answers to those questions and to place the subject 
in a clearer light. Perhaps we may at some future time be 
tempted to return to the volume which has occasioned these 
remarks. We will observe, however, in passing, that there are 
onger grounds than its author seems to suspect for believing 
Wil helm Tell to be a mythic persona; Be, at least as far as he is con- 
ed in sho otinethe apple off his son’s s he ad. spre noeer, ane rly 
Writer on these matters, in hisdZaZleus Male ficarum, las a chap- 
le Sagittartis Male ficis,’ where he relates the same story 
he Punkler, a magician of Rorbach, in the diocese of Worms; 
and, if our memory be not very treacherous, we have read in 
one of these older works on sp irits and magic of a wood-spirit, 
concerning whom some such obse rvation as the following was 
a Ided—« this is the hobgoblin who shot the apple olf the child’s 
_ Mr. Keig chiley wall find, too, from the excellent old 
ballad of those three worthies 8, Adar Belt, , lyin of the Clough, 


fpr es 


Wiad age forbear sayin ra word or two on Mr. Cciht! y's 
that ‘Te ead e he makes so much parade of thein. Te asserts 
Rwishos he 7 that the n: 1c Oberon, in I rench, is t c (Jerman 
= shewn , : wd but aes hit on the authority of Grimm, who 
ren ey t ca that the word Elberich did take that form in 
, hat it could not have taken any other! He says, that 


a me ns discovered why , Shakspe are gave the fairy queen the 
ne es “igh —_ assure him, that a tole rably adv: inced boy in 

= Ne schools would stand i in peril of ‘dire birch if he could 
the dis covery at avery short notice. We will only add, 


at his ani . 
ta unt of the origin and meaning of the word fairy is, at best, 
: id ; i . ‘ . 

ve aod Thost unsatisfactory per formance, 


3 


rf mh ake 


— 
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and William of Cloudestee, that legend was also current at 
early period in England. 
The memorials of the days of Anglo-Saxon heathen: 
are unfortunately few. The only work which we can ascribe 
with any degree of certainty to so early a period of their history, 
or rather of the history of their forefathers before they came 
here, is the poem of Beowulf, of which an excellent edition 
was published by the late Mr. Kemble; and this poem has 
been much interpolated by Christian transcribers before it was 
reduced to the state in which it has come down to us. The 
chief exploit of the hero, Beowulf the Great, is the destruction 
of the two monsters Grendel and_ his mother ; both, like most 
of the evil beings of old times, dwellers in the fens and the 
waters ; and both, moreover, as some Cliristian bard has taken 
care to inform us, of * Cain’s kin,” as were also the eotens, and 
ihe elves, and the ores (edtenas, and ylfe, and orcneas). The 
haunt of the Grendels was a lake in the middle ofa dark and 
dreary morass ; it was overshadowed by the thick branches of 
an ancient wood, and by night the surface of its waters appeared 
covered with flame. 
‘¢ They keep the secret land, 
the refuges of the wolf, 
the windy promontories, 
the fearful path of the fen ; 
there where the mountain-stream | 
under the darkness of the promontories 
rushes downwards— 
the tlood under the earth. 
It is not hence [ from Heorot] 
a mile distant 
where that lake standeth, 
over which hang 
the rinded thickets, 
the wood fast with its roots 
overhangeth the water: 
There by night to any one 
an evil wonder appears, 
fire on the flood.” 

When, after the death of the son, Beowulf and lis com- 
panions pursued the mother into her retreat, thes found the 
water full of sea-drakes and serpents ( wyrm-cynnes fela), and 
nicers lying on the banks. ‘To Beowulf these were no new al 
tagonists; in one of his exploits by sea, the nicers—for there 
were nicers in the sca as well as in the lakes—had, during & 
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storm, dragged him out of his boat, and carried him to the 
bottom, where the desperate struggle between them ended with 
the death of nine of his opponents. We learn a 
poem of the form, or magnitude, or nature of these heat len 
beasts,” as they are called, except that against them weapons, 
the work of men, were useless ; and Beowulf’s sword, when it 
touched the Grendel’s blood, melted like ice. 

The last exploit of Beowulf was against another personage 
of the fairy mythology, a dragon, or fire-drake, that sat brood- 
ing over his heaps of treasures of the olden days. During the 
slumber of its guardian, the “ heathen hoard” had been plun- 
dered; and when the fire-drake awoke, and discovered that the 
object of his cares had been visited, he paced furiously avout 
the entrance of his den in search of the intruder. He then 
returned to ascertain the extent of his loss, and at night he 
issued forth, and in revenge spread devastation through the 
country. ‘The house of the dragon was a tumulus under a 
mountain near the waves of the sea. 

When the surviving conqueror, the companion of Beowulf, 
who was mortally wounded in the combat, entered it,— 


s a t * 


“ He, exulting in victory, saw there 
a inultitude of costly gems, 
gold glittering 

heavy upon the ground, 

a wonder on the wall ; 

and in the den of the dragon — 
the old flier in the twilight— 
platters standing, 

the vessels of men of old 

no longer living, 

fretted with ornaments : 

there was many a helmet 

old and rusty, 

many an armlet 
skilfully bound together. 


So also he saw raised there 
an ensign, all of gold, 

high over the hoard, 

the most wonderful of handy works, 
locked together by magic arts ; 
from which the light shone forth, 
so that he might scrutinise 

the whole bottom of the cave. ” 
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Popular superstitions are not easily removed ; and with the 
introduction of ¢ ‘hrishianity the Anglo- Saxons did not cease to 
believe in the existence and operations of the elves and the 
nicers, the ores and the giants; nor did they cease to trust in 
the effects of charms and incantations, or to revere wells and 
fountains. ‘The preachers of the faith of their Redeemer saw 
nothing in that faith which was contrary to the belief which 
they had sucked in even with their mother’s milk ; for thoush 
it asserted the unity of God, yet it did not deny the “en 
of spints. It was impossible, however, that so great a change 
should be made as the total subvenion of the pre viously estab- 
lished religion of a country, without affecting in some meas ire 
even the superstitions of the peasant 3 and we find according 
that the Christian Anglo-Saxons tried to account for the ex- 
istence of these beings in a way very different from that ot 
their Pagan forefathers. 'T hey attempted to rationalise the 
belief in the elves whic h thev found already established ; and 
they defined their pedigrees and functions, and limited their 
powers, on principles which varied according to the proportion 
wherein Christianity or heathendom ruled in their minds 
Hlence we hear at one time of the Elfin descendants of the 
first murderer, Cain, who were fated to wander over the 
wastes and fens, the terror and scourge of mankind ; at another, 


of the spirits unworthy of heaven, “yet too good for hell, who 
were allowed or compe lled to Ser the air, and the water, 
and the earth. Just the same influence did Mahomedanisn 


exert on the popular creed of the casterns—the beings with 
which it had peopled water and earth and air became a race 0! 
Peris, beautiful, and to a certain degree happy, and pet ted 
even to approac h the gates of paradise and to behold th ej WS 
within, joys which they could only hope to partake of alter 
ages ot ge i | 
The belief of the monks themselves in these spirits 1! 
account for the silence with which they are passed over 10 | 
homilies and religious discourses of the time. Teemanp they 


preached against heathendom, instead of attacking the sup 
stitions of their countrymen, t they broke out into declamato! 


against the heathen practices of the Greeks and Romans. 
nanuscript homily, bearing the inviting title De fas sis i : 
told us eh ibout Sa turn, and Jupiter, and Venus, and tice 
evil deeds, but of elves and nicers not a word. — Another Hom 
ha Md ey 


\ 1 " tf 
i the same collection is directed against witeheralt au 
. 
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a title more tempting even than the former. — We learn from 
t much about the witch of Endor, but of native superstitions 
we find only the following short and scattered notices. “* very 
one,” says the writer, ‘* who uses witchcraft either by fowls, 
or by sneezings, or by horses, or by hounds, he is no Christian, 
but he is a notorious apostate.” “I am ashamed, he says, 
“to mention all the scandalous witcherafts that men practise 
through the devil’s teaching, either at spousals, or at the 
solemnisation of marriage, or in brewing, &c.” ‘* Some men 
are so foolish, that they bring their offering to firm rocks, and 
also to trees, and to well-springs, as witches teach. And they 
will not understand how foolishly they do; or how the dead 
stone or the dumb tree can help or save them, which them- 
selves never stir from the place where they stand.” ‘Now a 
witless woman goes to the high way, and drags her child 
through the earth, and thus gives both herself and her offspring 
to the devil.’ 

The monks, however, were not content with giving a diffe- 
rent account of the origin and nature of the elves, but they 
at once transformed them into devils, whose business it was 
to plague and tempt frail mortality. ‘They moreover adopted 
the popular stories, and turned them into saints’ legends ; and 
amore extensive knowledge of the Anglo-Saxon fairies may 
perhaps be gathered by a careful perusal of the legends of the 
Anglo-Saxon saints, than all the other books together can afford 
us. It only need be borne in mind, that in the transformation 
the elves, when mischievously inclined, became devils ; when 
beneficent, angels. The fends and wilds are in Beowulf con- 
tantly peopled by troops of elves and nicers aud worms (dra- 
gons and serpents). So in the saints’ legends are they ever 
the haunts of hobgoblins ( deemones) ; and many and fierce 
Were the struggles between them and the hermits, before the 
latter succeeded in establishing themselves in their deserted 
abodes, St. Guthlac built him a mud-cot in the isle of Croy- 
land, a wild spot, then covered with woods and pools and 
edgy marshes, The isle had hitherto been uninhabited by 
men; but many a goblin played among its solitudes, and very 
0 e Were they to be driven out. They came upon him 
ina body, dragged him from his cell, sometimes tossed him in 


the t ‘ ; vas ° ° a 
air, at others dipped him over head in the bogs, and then 


tore hy | : . ‘ : 
e him through the midst of the brambles ; but their efforts 


‘ere Vall 91 . . - : : ' : 
“il against one who was armed like Guthlac, for he carried 
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to the combat “ seztum fidet, loricam Spel, gqaleam Caslitatys 
arcum penetentia, sagittas psalmodie.” St. Botult chose for 
his residence Ykanho, a place not less wild and solitary thay 
Croyland itself, which had hitherto, his historian tells us, beey 
only the scene of the ** fantastic illusion” (faery, we might 
say) of the goblins, now to be banished by the nieasion of the 
holy recluse.* At Ins first appearance they attempted to scare 
him with horrid noises; but finding him proof against their 
attacks (for he was not worse armed than Guthilac ), they en. 
deavoured to move him by persuasive expostulations. or | 
long time,” they said, ‘* we have possesse ( this spot, and we 
had hoped to dwell in it for ever. W hy, cruel Botulf, dost 
thou forcibly drive us from our haunts? Thee or thine we 
have neither injured nor disturbed. What seekest thou by 
dislodging us? and what wilt thou gain by our expulsion ? 
When we are already driven from every other corner of the 
world, thou wilt not let us stay quietly even in this solitude. 
Botulf made the sign of the cross, and the elves and micers 
departed. 

Sometimes these goblins were more obliging towards tliir 
new neighbours, and directed them where to dig for treasures ; 
though it appears that they seldom gained much by seexin 
after “heathen gold.” Godric, at a later period, coun a 
cell in the wilds of Durham, and was often troubled by these 
spiritual enemies. On a time, however, one of them appeare ( 
by might, and told him where he would find a hidden hoard. 
Godric was not, it appears, an avaricious man ; but he thouglit 
he mght do some good with the money which was thus re- 
vealed to him, and to work he went with pickaxe and shovel. 
When, however, he had dug a considerable depth—though we 
are not told that he obtained a sight of the promised tr trea- 
sure—he was terror struck by seeing come out of the hole a 
troop of little black dwarfs, who, with a laugh of derision, cast 
at hum little smoking balls. Godric dropped his shovel, and, 
it is almost needless to add, never sought treasures agat. 





The place chosen by Botulf, and its inhabitants, are thus des 
bed in the legends of saints in English yp ; of which there Is 4 
good old MS. in the library of Trin, Coll., Cant. 
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Among others, the following anecdote is related of Godric's 
encounters with the spirits. [t must be premised that Godric 
had a garden before his cell, which was on the banks of the 
Wear, and which it was his daily labour to tend. Once when 
weary with digging, he had stopped to rest himself, a strange 
man " suddenly made his appearance, and looked earnestly ‘at 
the saint forsome time. Then he spoke, and accused the good 
cant of idleness, and told him that he did not work half so 
hard as the saints of former times used to work. ‘The saint, 
who at first thought it had been a messenger from God sent to 
instruct him in his duty, answered, “ Do you then first set me 
ay example.” And he gave him the spi ade, and left him, for 
it was then his customary hour of devotion, aud he promise d 
to return soon and see how much work he had done. The 
strange man took the spade, and worked, says the legend, most 
vigorously ; - and when Godric returned, he was astonished to 
find th it in the space of an hour his new labourer had dug as 
much ground as he himself could dig in eight di ays. There,” 
said the stranger, “that is the way to work.” But Godric 
was frightened, for he was now sure that it could not be a 
real man; and indeed appearances were much against him, 
for he was dark and hairy, and somewhat tall; and, which 
appeared oddest of all, though he had worked so hard, yet he 
siewed no signs of weariness, and did not even sweat. Then 
Godrie went to his cell, and concealed a little book in his 
bosom, and returned and said, ** Now tell me who thou art, 
and why thou hast come here?” =“ Do you not see that I am 
aman hke yourself?” was the answer. “ Then,” said Godric, 
se area man, tell me if you believe in the Father, nad 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and join with me in adoring the 
Mother of our Lord.” But the goblin said, for a goblin it 
Was sure enough, ** Be not solicitous about my belief, “for it is 
no concern of yours. * Godric now became more suspicious 
than before ; he took the book out of his bosom—it contained 
— of our Lord and of the Virgin and of St. John—and 
e placed it sudde nly against the other* s mouth, telling him if 
he believed in God to kiss it devoutly ; on which the goblin 
‘aughed at him and vanished. Godric, like a pious man, 
“altered with holy water the ground which had thus been dug, 
nd let it lie uncultivated for seven years.* 


: 
Other authorities for the superstitions of dia parry Saxons are 
ten —_* spells and counter-charms, which are still extant, and 
id on the margins of other books; the civil laws; and, 
® particularly, the ecclesiastical laws and the penetentiali. 
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Some may think, perhaps, that we speak incautiously in talk. 
ing of elves and nicers, when no such names occur in the 
writings from which we quote. But here, fortunately, 1 there 
steps in to our aid an Important passage of the poetic Layanon 
which assures us that in the twelfth century elves and jicers* 
were as busily employed among the wilds, wherever they had 
not been driven out by the powerful weapons of the hermits, 
as they had been even in the time of the heroie Beowulf, [n 
descr ibing a lake in Scotland, he says (MS. Cott. Calig. A. ix, 


f. 125): 


‘That is a wonderful lake 

Set in middle earth, 

With fen and with reed, 

With water very broad, 

With fishes and with fowls, 

With ugly things, 

That water is immeasurably broad ; 
Nicers bathe therein ; 

There is play of edves 

In the venomous pool.” 


It was anelf, too, which, in Robert of Gloucester, is said to 
have been the father of the far-famed Merlin ; and when King 
Vortiger inquired of his sages what kind of being it might be, 
they said. 

‘*That ther beth in the eir an hey, fer fro the gronde, 
As a maner gostes, wygtes as It be, 

And me may hem ofte on erthe in wylde studes yse, 
And ofte in monnes fourme wymmen heo cometh to, 
And ofte in wymmen forme thei cometh to men also, 
That men clepute eluene.” 


For our extensive knowledge of the English fairies of the 
twelfth century we are indebted chiefly to two writers , Gervase 
of Tilbury, and the Cambrian Giraldus. ‘The tales which are 
found in the writings of Giraldus are mostly Welsh ; but on 
that account they are none the less valuable to us, for they enable 
us to compare the Welsh superstitions of that remote perio 
with the English; and it appears from the comparison that 


they hardly differed from each other. We are told by Bale 





* Inthe fifteenth century, in the Promptuarium Parvulorum, the 
word nicker still occurs, and is used to expli 
It is a singular instance of the tendency of the mot nks to tu 
elves into devils, that this word is now only preserved in the name 
“Old Nick,” which is given to the arch- fend himself. 
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aud others, that Giraldus was author of a topography and itine- 
rary of England, as well as of Wales and Lreland—a work 
which would be to us invaluable ; but we have sought care- 
fully for it in all the manuscript collections where it was sup- 
posed to be preserved, and we have been obliged, much against 
our inclinations, to conclude that—if such a work has been 
attributed to him on any better grounds than hearsay—now 
at least it is no longerin bemg. From Giraldus and Gervase 
we can form a very tolerable outline of the popular belief of 
their age. We have in them not only the spirits which dwelt 
in the wild woods and the waters, the dragons, too, and the 
mer-women, but we have also the elves which entered people's 
houses and carried off the new-born children from their cradles 
to be denizens of the land of faery; and, which is still more 
important, we have the domestic elves, the dwarfs which la- 
boured zealously in the service of the family to which they had 
attached themselves, and those ‘ mad-merry” sprites whose 
joy was in playing mirthfal tricks on the deluded peasantry. 
The stories which lie scattered through the O¢at Jinperialia of 
Gervase have been told over and over; but Giraldus has not 
been so well used, and his account of the familiar spirits is ex- 
ceedingly curious. ‘They made their presence known by 
throwing dirt and other harmless things at every one they came 
near; and they continually plagued them by cutting holes in 
their coats, and playing other such mischevious — pranks. 
Sometimes they would talk with the people of the house ; and 
when displeased or mischeviously inclined, they scrupled not 
to tell in their presence all their secrets and private actions 
much to the shame and confusion of many who were so exposed. 
When any attempt was made to exorcise them, they threw dirt 
at the priests themselves ; and Giraldus thinks, from the in- 
éllicience of the exorcisms of the church in driving them away 
that the power of the priests was only efficient against spirits 
ofamalignaut nature. These hob-goblins sometimes appeared 
visably; and one in Pembrokeshire, where they were very 
~swmmon, took up his abode in the house of one Hlidor Stake- 
poy in the form of a red boy, who called himself Simon. 
Master Simon began— impudently,” says our author—by 
taxing the keys from the butler, and usurping his office. 

owever, he was himself so provident a butler, that, while he 
held the office, every thing seemed to prosper. He never 
Waited to be told to do any thing ; but whatever his master or 
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mistress Were thiiking of calling for, he brought it immediatels 
saying “You want so aud so; he re it is.” Moreover, he 
knew allabout their money and thaw secret hoards ; and often 
did he upbraid them on that account, for he hated not hing more 
than avarice, and he could not bear to see money laid up in 
holes which mght be employed in good and charitable uses, 
‘There was nothing, on the contrary, he liked better than eiviny 
plenty to eat and drink to the rusties ; aud he used to tell i 
master that it was right he should be free in giving to them 
those things which by their labours he himself obtained, In leed, 
Simon was an excellent servant: but he had one faiing—he 
never we nt to Church, and he never uttered a sinvle “Catholic 
word,” (nee verbuim aliquid Catholicum unquam pronunciabat,) 
Que remarkable thing was, that he never sle ‘pt in the house at 
night, though he was always at his post by daybreak. Once, 
heweve T, he was wate ‘hed, and found to take up his lodging 
about the mill and the mill-dam. The next morning Simon 
came to his master, delivered up his keys, and left the house, 
after having filled the post of butler for about forty days. 
(Girald. Cam. Itin. lib. 1. pp. 824, $03.) 
From the time of Giraldus, we have ple nty of materials for 
a history of the fairy superstitions of our country. — The 
author of the French poem on the deposition of lve hard IL, 
of wiich there is a copy in the Harleian manus ripts 
(No. 1316), in the prose part of it, accuses the English 
among other things, of being given entirely to the belief in 
prophecies, phantoms, and sorcery (* car il sont de te lle nature 
en leur pays, que en prophecies en fanthomes et soreeries cro 
ent tresparfaitement, et en usent tres volentiers.”) Accord: 
ingly, in the old chronicles, both those which have been pub- 
lished and those which still remain in MS., we find many 
fairy tales introduced among the severer re aeede of actual life. 
We find there, for instance, a series of stories of those who 
have at different times had interviews with the illustrious Arthur 
where he abode under the influence of faery, exactly oon 
to the Kyffhiiusen legends which Mr. ‘Vhoms in his first nuim- 
ber has given from Biisching ; and we would willingly sugges! 
to him that he will do a service by collecting them together 1 
that part of his “ Lays and Legends” whieh will be occupied 
on the superstitions of our own country. We will mere!) 
notice as we pass on, that in the year 1344, acoaraing " 
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Rar! Warren (or Guarene) to ask of him permission to kill 4 
serpent which was troublesome In his possessions on the M elsh 
marches, at the village of Bromtield, near the town of Lud- 
low. ‘Che serpent was overcome by the incantations of the 
Saracen ; but some words which were dropped by the latter, 
led to the suspicion that large treasures lay concealed in the 
serpent’s den, ‘The men of Herefordshire, taking the hint, 
went by night, at the instigation of a Lombard, called Peter 
Pikard, to dig for the gold ; and they had just reached it, when 
the retainers of the Karl Warren, having discovered what was 
going on, fell suddenly upon them and put them in prison. 
The Barl, says the historian, was no little gainer by the atfair. 

Daring the thirteenth and fourteenth ceuturics, two circum- 
stances tended to encumber and confuse, in our literature at 
least, the fairy mythology of England—the introduction of 
French poetry, and of the mythic tales of Greece and Italy. 
Both these causes acted together in the metrical romances, 
which formed so large a portion of the poetry of that age. We 
think that Mr. Keightley has most unadvisedly made a separate 
chapter of lis fairy mythology on the fairies of romance ; and 
instead of considering them as a mere modification of the popu- 
lar creed of the country to which they belong, he seems to 
think that the fairies of the romances, whether of England, 
Mranee, or Germany, all belong to one peculiar and individual 
systein. 

Much of the popular mythology of the French was probably, 
as We suspect also is the ease with that of the Scotch, Welsh, 
and Irish, essentially Teutonic: and Grimm has long ago ob- 
served that the Oberon (Auberon) of French stories is in name 
and person the Elberich of German poetry. The French, with 
their poetry, brought into English literature their own popular 
fairies, as modified in character by the fertile imagination of 
their poets ; and the Kuglish imitators of those poets naturally 
adopted the forms which were thus presented to them, ‘These 
forms, indeed, were not altogether abhorent to their own no- 
lions ; and we cannot suppose they would find much difliculty 
in accepting, as a tale of their own elves, the Jai of Sir Launfal, 
who Were accustomed to listen to the adventures of True 
Lhomas “ be Huntley banks,”’ which was altogether an Hnglish 
popular legend, But, even in Sir Laanfal itself, we have evi- 
dence that the English bards thought they were talking of their 
own elves, . actually altered and made additions in the cir- 
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There were other ways, however, of approaching the elves’ 
country, and one of the commonest was by openings the 
rocks and caverns, as We find in the pocm of Sir Orfeo and 
in the tale of Elidurus, told by Giraldus. The great cave of 
the peak of Derby was also a celebrated road thither, and 
Gervase of Tilbury has preserved a tale how William Peverell’s 
ewineherd ventured once to descend it in search of a brood-sow ; 
and how he found beneath a rich and cultivated country, and 
reapers cutting the corn. The communication, however, has long 
been stopped up; and those who go now to explore the won- 
ders of the cavern find their progress staved by the firm, impene- 
trable rock. ‘The stories of this subterranean land underwent 
the same changes as the other part of the system, and among 
the monks formed the groundwork of sach legends as the 
visions of Furseus and Drihthelm, and the far-tamed pur- 
gatory of St. Patrick. The mixture of the monkish with the 
true mythic stories is nowhere more conspicuous than in the 
ballad of * True Thomas,” which Jamieson has printed from 
a MS. in the Pubhe Library, Cambridge: we quote from the 
MS. itself because the printed copy is nol very correct. The 
elf-queen says to Thomas, after they have passed a long dreary 
\" iV under ground,* 


‘Sees thu yonder is fayr way, 

That lyes ouer yonder mounteyne ? 
Yonder is the way to heven for ay, 

When synful soulis have duryd ther peyne. 


Seest thu now, Thomas, yonder way, 
That lyse low under yon rise? 

Wide is the way, the sothe to say, 
Into the Joyes of paradyse. 


Sees thu yonder thrid way, 
That lies over yonder playne ? 
Yonder is the w ay, the sothe to say, 
Ther [where] sinfull soules shall drye 
ther [suffer their] payne. 


Sees thu now yonder fourt way, 
_ That lyes ouer yonder felle ? 
Yonder is the way, the sooth to say, 
Vnto the brennard fyre of hell. 


* M.S. Bibl. Pub. Cant. Ff. v. 68. 
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Reginald Scott—to take a few names from among a host— 
that “the spirit Payor is of the power of the air, the six- 
teenth in the soak. of thrones, subordinate to Corton and 
Varbas. Bathin is of a deeper reach inthe source of the tire, 
the second after Lucifer’s familiar, and hath not his fetlow for 
agility and affableness in the whole infernal hier: urehy, Barina 
is a mighty potent: ite of the order of se raphims, w! Hom twenty 
legions of infernal spirits do obey.” The incantation which mus! 
bind down these spirits Is, as might naturally be expecied, a very 
serious thing; and when, after various ceremonies perform dd, 
they first make their appearance, they address the magician, In 


t 


ce 


Gil pragina bui thon macha- 
fan dermah : to which the magician must boldly auswer, Bera/ 
Beroald, Corath, Kermiel,” and so forth. Good Reginald 
Scott enlivens the recital of all these formidable procee' lings 
by the following pleasant story of a worthy monk, Sir John, 

who was desired to. utter some -tnost ellicient exorcism agaist 


the robbers of a miller’s weir. * 


ther own language of course,— 


ii 


“So it was, that a certain Sir John, with some of his company, 
once went abroad a jetting, and ina moonlight evening robbed 
miller’s weir, and stole all his eels. The poor sailler made his moan 
to Sir John yet who willed him to he quiet ; for he we ould SO 
curse the thief, and all his confederates, with bell, book, and candle, 
that they should have small joy of their fish. And th ret 
next Sunday Sir John got him to the pulpit, with his surplice on his 
hack, and his sto] i@ about his nec k, and prohoune ed thie Se words fol. 


lowin ir in thy al idiene e of the peop ile: 


ve tha 


‘All you that have stol’n the miller’s eelis, 
Laudate dominum de calis : 
And all they that have consented thereto, 
Benedicamus domino. 
‘Lo,’ saith he, «there is sauce for your eeles, my masters !’" 
Phe following passage of an old writer, whose notions, like 
Hye ‘ } Ae » 
ve of many of lis contemporaries, were moulded in the as- 
rol IC | di etrin nes of | the 
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fields, where they leade trauellers out of the right way, or frig] 

with deformed ay pail itions, or mak: t! Clin run mad thr brh ex 
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Now the owle ts flowne abroad, 
For | hear the croaking toade ; 
And the bat that shuns the day 
Through the d irke doth make he rw 
Now the vhostes of men doe rise, 
And with fearful hideous cryes, 
Seeke revengement (from the good 
On their heads that spilt their blood. 
Come some spirit, qi icke! J sLV, 


i 
N ( it's the devil's holydav, 
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Where ere you be, in dennes, or lake, 
In the ivv, ewe, or brake. 
Quickly come, wl me attend, 
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matic efory ot their dealings, which we find tiem made to con- 
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bev believed and bad done and seen so and so, questo 
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was, “ What had they done or seen ?” Whatever confessi 
made mav be traced to the fairy superstitions which they ha 
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brouglit in with the witcheralt of the fitteen! 


eenturies—the power of fairies to enter into people, daa 
“nossess’ them. Lt is not diflicult to sce whence and 
{ is notion came, and ve rpoht }) ini Oub a hand d st 
i 
of it: but we wil only mention one, which seems to hat 


’ Ty t Y 


some allusion to the merry and mischievous Puek. lt is o 


} ' b) — : rT: 
served OF the cei brated surrey aemonimae,—— ae sfands upon 


' ' , 

his head, dances upon his knees, and runs of rs like a 

} y ’ } ly i] > rr | { . 9s | 

go?’, | rhs if } SO) 1mHnes CAE: VY, and 
} y ’ , 1 ’ | 1 ' 

at other times Leht, and was thought to ve possessed With 


CPT HY hi L/7?7OUS spiril. o 


} ; } F . } 7. 
Uur space forbids further quotation than one more, with 
nie ; i 
, t j ‘ i 
) ( iWcGe OUl iOrt. SUFrVEV OF I is cOl ry 
“ * . 
1 ‘ ' . 
beyer ‘ . ere FI 
mythol in Muvland It is an extract from \ 1) le 
renal ) VW ! ») | 
concermng Witehes and Witeherafts,” written “by Geo 
“ 
; ‘ }% | 4 } Ph ) ' 
Griffa iit } i ( (Ss \\ ra 1ih \ ti yt] } ' | 
"4 serpy ‘ ‘ .¢ ' . ‘ {’ 
1€ Is written, ; L ive Cul 3 \ yo { 
: ' ! } 
; - 
popu b time. Pune interiocu re Samucl, 
2 . : } \! . oe 2 | +, 
ii \/i Pe & @ Lh le Sl bbc etiila Praihiel Aicl \ 
@\L in | ' - « { 
In the hetds 
ai e * i + a1 y ~~ te 
‘ ‘ Anese witches, tiuese evill-fauored old Witcnes, GOe 
‘ry a? ; } . . ’ ’ 
LF bai aqoe vou take yourse:te fo be hey itcened ? 
% Nis \, 7 - 4 . i} ° | ) ‘ 
' © SNO, Fig i ruste no euill Soivite Can hurt mes out | heare 
Oo! pe} 4 41 } a a . ea) 
u fe bite al ‘ } i ms; tHney iain men, and Kill their cattie 
Ca. ti \ 4 j " , ‘e 
ny avy i} Wa Ch lal } bey vy tuere } aree 
town ' ; 
VEN UF cil il ay tvuere 1S ¢ Mv S 
it ‘ f | ] ¢ ‘ } 
. ; bid } i ’ a i t li fo il or ‘he 
4 é ‘ ’ r : 
i | i ij} { | I «t } «i ‘ ‘: Tey | bod I { i 
ti re, } oe ; si ‘ , . esr i ¢rh ye . ‘ : 
l CO hones imMeth me a witen, o mune Witcies 
7 ? 
rit \ } Ras 
il y VOpON me, (nd sometimes | see an vely 
Weg : } } . . j z 
d: and there is a foule great catle 
- e 4 Be - 4 
oe Wi nau nO Jct? Veto. 


neuer had no hurt done vet, had you, by any witch ? 


ay on Witchcraft, p- | 
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‘Sam. ‘Trust me, | cannot tell; but I feare me I haue: for 
be two or three in our towne which |] ke not. but ¢ 3 
woman. T haue been as carefal to please her as ever I was 
mine own mother, and to wiue her euer anon one thing or ot 
vet methinks shee frownes at me now and then. And ha 
which eate his meate with his fellowes, and was very ee { 
thinking ouer night, and in the morning he was starke dead. My 
wife hath had tiue or sixe hennes euen of late dead . Some of mi 


o thbata 


neighbours wishe me to burne some thing aliue, as a henne or a hogge 
others will me in time to seeke helpe at the handes of some cunni: 
man, before | haue any further barme. 1 would be glad to do t 
the best. | 
* Dan. Haue you any cunning man hereabout that doth h elp 
Sam. There is one, they say here, a twenty miles off, at ’. i. 
which hath holpe many. And thus much I Se there was one of 


Inv acqu taintance but two miles henee which had reat losses; he lost 
two or three kine, six hogs (he would not haue tooke fitteene shillings 
a hog tor them), anda ware. He went to that same man, and told 


him | suspected an old women in the parish. And [think li 
me that he shewed him her in a glasse, and tolde him shee had thre: 
or foure imps—some call them puckrels ; one like a yrey catte, 


other like a weasell, an other like a mouse—a vengeance take ther 
it is great pitty the countrey is not ridde of them—and told him also 
\ hat he should doe. It is h; ilfe al yeare avoe, and he neuer had any 
hurt since. ‘There is also a women at R. H., fiue-and-twenty miles 
hence, that hath a greate name; and great resort there ts dayly 
unto her. A ne ighbour of mine had his childe taken lame, a virle 
of ten yeare: s olde. and such a paine in her bac ke, th. if siice Cou ld 
not sit vpright. Ile went to that woman ; she tol: Lhim he had some 
bad neighbbour—the childe was forespoken as he suspected. Marry, 
if he would goe home, and bring her some of the clothes which the 
ehild lay in all night, shee would tell him certainly. He went home, 
and put a table-napkin about her necke all night, ‘and in the morning 
tooke it with him ; and she told him the girle was bewitched indeede, 
and so told him what hee should doe: and he had remedy, Th 
virle is as wel at this day, and a pretty quicke girle. ‘There was 
another of my neighbours had his wife much troubled, and he went 
to her, and shee told him his wife was hauated with a fairy. 1 can- 
not tell what she bad him doe, but the woman is merry at this howre 
| have heard—I dare not say it is so—that shee weareth about her 
Saint dobn's Gros} lor some part of it. ° - If I had heard but 
of one cunning person), I sh -. hat gone ere this time ; man 
rbd that l met with you. . . t . haue a schoolmaister tha 

good prettie scholl r, t! ev say, in ac Latine tongue, one M. B. 3 bh 


wy to mi ise euen now : | pray you let me entreat you to yo 
tii Mer. yout Vu] \ reason the matter. 
‘Dan. Weil, i will gow with you. 


“San, Wife, I have brought an olde friend of mine ; I pray thee, 
bid him We leome, 
7 Wye. He is verie welcome. But trulie, man, Tam agen 


1 _— 
Mba Daide out oft patione Uy that vou go not to seel ". 
e 
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against yonder same olde beaste; LT haue anothar hen dead this night. 
Other men can seek remedy. Here is M. Bb. tells me, that the goode 
wife R. all the laste weeke could not make her butter come. Sh 
neuer rested until she had got her husbund out to the woman at R. IL. ; 
and when he came home they did but heat a spit red hotte, and thrust 
into the creame, vsing certaine wordes that she willed him, and it 
came as kindly as anie butter that ever she made. I met the olde 
filth this morning, Lord how sowerlie she looked upon me! and 
giumbled as she went : [ heard part of her words. ‘Ah!’ quod she, 
‘you haue an honest man to your husband; | heare how he doth yse 
me.’ In trueth, husband, my stomacke did so rise against her, that 
1} could haue found in my heart to haue flowen upon her and scrat- 
ched her, but that I feared she would be too strong for me. It is a 
lustie olde queane.” 


We will only add that, in looking back to the fairy mythology 
of former days, it is the more necessary to take into consider- 
ation the causes that have produced changes im the form of 
those superstitions, because our only source of information is 
the literature of the times, which generally came from those 
who were most apt to garble the superstitions of their country- 
men. In them, therefore, the changes are by far greater and 
wore perceptible than they would be at the same time in their 
true depositories—the oral legends of the peasant. On the 
latter, the causes, which did effect them would act slowly and 
gradually ; and many of the tales of Gervase and Coraldus 
may very well be compared with those which we can still gather 
inthe more retired parts of England, where perchance the 
schoolmaster, who is abroad, has not yet shewn his face, and 
where the baneful effects of political agitation on men’s minds 
liave not been felt. 

Ritson tells us :— 

The fairy may be defined as a species of being partly material, 
partly spiritual ; with a power to change its appearance, and be, to 
mankind, visible or invisible, according to its pleasure. In the old 
song printed by Peck, Robin Good-fellow, a well-known fairy, pro- 
lesses that he had played his pranks from the time of Merlin, who 
was the contemporary of Arthur. 

Chaucer uses the word faérie as well for the individual, as for the 


country or system, or what we should now call fairy-land or fairyism. 


He ag hothing, it would seem, of Oberon, Titania, or Mab, but 
‘pecans of 


“PLUTO, that is THE KING OF FAERIE, 
And many a@ ladie in his campagnie, 
Folwing his WIF, THE QUENK ProsurpIna, &c."’ 

oe 4 2 ee — , , , ° a 

t. ' nants s Tule, 1.10101.) From this passage of Chaucer, 

air, ‘ ve : : j a l 

' srwhit “cannot help thinking that his Pluto and Proserpina 

the true propenitors of Oberon and Titania.” 
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In the progress of The Wif of Bath's Tale, it happed th 


in lls way .... toride 


In all his care, under a forest side, 
Whereas he saw upon a canee go 


Of ladies foure-and twenty, aud yet mo, 


Toward this ilke dance he drow ful verne, 
Ir that he som wisdom shulde lerne, 
But, certainly, er he came fully there, 

Yvavished was this dance, he wiste not wh 


These ladies appear to have been fuirles, though nothine is 
ated of their size. Milton seems to have been upon the pros 
for his * Forest-stde.”’ 

In A Midsummer Night's Dream, a fairy adcresses Bott 


which sufficiently shows she was not so herself. 
Puck, or Riobin CGoodt llow, in the Sane play, calls {)!} 


‘ lejrie / 4 ' 
: nluivye OL sliudens 


ind in the old song, just mentioned, 


The king of ghosts and shadows 


ind this mighty monarch asserts of himself and his subjects, 


ry oaort ?? 


The fairies, as we already see, were male and female ;: but it 
equally clear that they pro-created children. 
Their government was monarchiecal, and Oberon, t! 


tea ‘ 


" ¢ ' : , , 
Fairy-land, must Dave been a sovereign ot very extensis 


Phe name of his queen was Titania, both are mentioned | 
ae Ning Foy Oe Mee ag 
peare, being personares Of no little Hiportance ia the abe 


4 , ; 
where they in an il humour, thus encounte 


That tl name [Operon] was not the invention of our 
dramatist is suthciently proved, The allegorical Spencer gis 
kine Henrv the eiwhth. Robert Greene was the author ot 


tled « ‘The Scotis! e Llistory ot Jame s the fourthe 0% int 


encivti 
with a pleasant comedie presented by Oberon, king of the f 
Hle is likewise a character in the old French romances of 


Bourdeaux, and Oger le Danois; and there even seems to 


Upon h nh eX! its: © Roman de Aub ron.” What 
however, Sh: kspeare had for the name Triranra, It does not 
nor 4 s| so bil L hy AhV other wriier. Le himeselt, att 
as well etn Ives tO the que: nof fairies t! 
{ i j e é | ]) ivi Th}¢ 1( is ber asf \ i @ 
! } Wy } 
. 7 f 1 «! ~ 
I Ui 
‘ i mia i 
" i 
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Her waggon spokes made of long spinners’ legs, 
The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers ; 

fhe traces, of the smallest spider’s web; 

rhe collars, of the moonshine’s wat'ry beams ; 
Her whip of evicket’s bone; the lash, of film, 
Iler waggoner, a small grey-coated gnut, 

Not half so big as a round little worm 

Prick'd from the lazy finger of a maid; 

Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut, 

Made by the joiner sqirrel, or old grub, 

Time out of mind the fairy’s coach-makers. 

And in this state she gallops night by night, 
lhrough lovers* brains and then they dream of love. 
—'Lhis is that very Man, 

Phat plats the manes of horses in the night; 
And bakes the elf-locks in foul sluttish hairs, 
Which, once untangled, much misfortune bodes.” 





Ben Jonson, in his “ Entertainment of the queen and prince at 

Althrope, "in 1603, describes to come “ tripping up the lawn a bevy 
of fairies attending on Man, their queen, who, falling inte an artificial 
ring that was there cut in the path, began to dance around.” 

In the same masque the queen is thus characterized by a satyr ; 


“This is MAB, the mistress fairy, 
Phat doth nightly rob the dairy, 
And can hurt or help the churning, 
(As she please) without discerning. 
She that pinches country wences, 
If they rub not clean their benches, 
And with sharper nails remembers 
When they rake not up their embers; 
But, if so they chance to feast ber, 
In a shoe she drops a tester. 
This is she that emptys cradles, 
Fakes out children, puts in ladles; 
Trains forth midwives in their slumber, 
With a sieve the holes to number; 
Aud thus leads them from her boroughs, 
Home through ponds and water-furrows. 
She can start our franklin s daughters, 
In ‘their’ sleep, with shricks and laughiters, 
And on sweet St. * Agnes’ night, 
Feed them with a promis’d sight, 
ae of husbands, some of | vers, 
hich an empty dream discovers.” 


Fairies, they tell you, have frequently been heard and seen, nay, 
t} iat there are some living who were stolen away by them, and 
fined seven years. According to the description “the ‘y give, who 
pretend to have seen the m™, they are in the shape of men, ex- 
ling a ttle. They are always cl: ad in green, and frequent the woods 
id fields ; whe n the +y make ‘cakes (whic ‘th is a work they have been 
ten heard at) they are very noisy ; and when they have done they 
are full of mirth and pi istime. But generally they dance in moon- 
ligt 7 When mortals are aslee Ps» and not capi able of. see ing them, as 
y obse tved on the following morn; their dancing pl: ices being 
ty distinguishable. For as they dance hand in hand, and so make 
circle sin their dance, so next day there will be seen rings and cir- 
re. HN F “ 


' 4 C UTrass 


These circles are thus deseribed bv Browne, the author of 
fannies past rals e 








trian hte 
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“A pleasant meade, 

Where fairies often did their measures treade, 
Which in the meadow made such eircles greone, 
As if with garlands it had crowned beene. 

Within one of these rounds was to be seene 
A hillock rise, where oft the fairie queene 
At twy-light sate, and did command her elves, 
To pinch those maids that had not swept their shelves 
And further, if by maidens over-sight, 
Within doores water were not brought at night, 
Or if they spred no table, set no bread, 
Lhev should have nips from toe unto the he 
And tor the maid who had perform'd each thing, 
She in the water-pail bad leave a ring.” 


The same poet, in his ** Shepheard’s Pipe,” having inserted Ho 
cleve’s Tale of Jonathas, and conceiving a strange unnatural! aff ction 
for that stupid fellow, deseribes him as a great favourite of th 
fairies. alleging that 


‘*Many times he hath been seene 

With the fairies on the greene, 

And to them his pipe did sound, 

While they danced in a round, 

Mickle solace would they make him, 
And at midnight often wake him 

And convey him from his roome, 

loa tield of yellow troome; 

Or into the medowes, where 

Mints perfume the gentle aire, 

And where Flora shreds her treasure, 
There they would begin their measure. 
If it chanced night’s sable shrowds 
Muitled Cynthia up in clowds; 

Safely home they then would see him, 
And trom brakes and quagmires free him.’ 





The fairies were exceedingly diminutive, but it must be confessed, 


we shall not readily find their actual dimensions. They were sma 
enough, however, if. we m: Ly believe one of queen Titania’s maids 
honour, to conceal themse lve ‘'s in acorn shells ; » Spe: aking of a difference 
between the king and queen, she says : 

“But they do square; that all their elves for fear, 


Creep into acorn cups and hide them there.’ 


They, un iformly, and const tantly wore green vests, 


i 


uni es when 


they had some reason for changing their dress. Of this circumstance 


we meet with many proofs ; Thus in The Merry Wives of 
‘Like urchins, ouphes, and fairies green” 
2 . . . ) ' } 
In fact we meet with them of all colours : as in the same J.) 
“ Fairies, black, grey, green, and white. ° 


. Po 
‘hat white, on some occasions, was the dress of a female, 
7 . . : la \ ‘ s 
from Reginald Scot. He gives a charm * to go invisible by (a 


these three sisters of fairies,” Mila, Achila, Sibylia 


you that you 8 appeare before me visible, in forme an shap 
faire women, in wite vestures, and to bring with you to me Tie E 
of invisibilitie, by the which I may gro invisible, at mine owne WI 
and pleasure, and that in all hours and minutes.” . : 

It was fut I, if Wwe may believe Shakspeare, to *| ak f al ) 
Palstat? in fhe Merry, Wires f Wondsor, is made fo say, ot 
luiries: { that spcaks to them shall dve.” 


h} InAS re 

















PEOPLE, 





THE GOOD 

They were accustomed to enrich their favourites ; as we learn from 
the clown in A Winter's Tale: “ It was told me I should be rich by 
the fairies.” They delighted in neatness, could not endure sluts, and 
even hated fibsters, tell tales, and divulgers of secrets, whom they 
would slily and severely be-pinch, when they little expected it. They 
were as generous and benevolent on the contrary, to young women of 
adifferent description, procuring them the sweetest sleep, the plea- 
santest dreams, and on their departure, in the morning, always slip- 
ing a tester in their shoe. 

They are supposed by some to have been malignant, but this, it 
may be, was mere calumny, as being utterly inconsistent with their 
general character, which was singularly innocent and amiable. 
Tmogen, in Shakspeare’s Cymbeline, prays, on going to sleep, 

“From fairies, and the tempters of the night, 

Guard me beseech you.” 
It must have been the Jneudus she was so afraid of. Old Gervase of 
Tilbury, in the twelfth century, says, in amore modest language than 
Baglish: © Vidimus guosdam dieemones tanto zelo mulieres amare quod 
ad imaudita prorumpunt ludibria, et cum ad concubitum earum accedunt 
mira mole eas opprimunt, nee ab aliis videntur.” 

Hamlet, too, notices this imputed malignity of the fairies : 

a 


——— Then no planets strike, 
No Fairy takes, nor witch has power to charm.” 


Thus, also, in The Comedy of Errors: 
“A fiend, A FAIRY, pitiless and rough.”’ 


They were amazingly expeditious in their journies: Puck, or 


Robin Good-fellow, answers Oberon, who was about to send him on 
a secret expedition : 


“Tl put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes.” 


Again, the same goblin addresses him thus : 


“Fairy king, attend and mark, 
I do hear the morning lark. 

Obe. Thien my queen, in silence sad, 
Trip we after the night’s shade, 
We the globe can compass soon, 
Swifter than the wand’ring moon.” 


In another place Puck Says: 


“ My fairy lord this must be done in haste; 

For night's swift dragons cut the clouds full fast, 

And yonder shines aurora’s harbinger ; 

At whose approach, ghosts, wandering here and there, 
Troop home to church-yards, &c."’ 


To which Oberon replies : 


“But we are spirits of another sort: 

I with the morning’s love have oft made sport, 
And, like a forester, the groves may tread. 
Even till the eastern gate, all fiery red, 
pening on Neptune, with fair blessed beams, 
Turns into yellow gold his salt-green streams.” 
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Compare, likewise, what Robin himself says on this subject. ; 
" . ° ‘ bad e ‘se 
ld song of his exploits. 

They never ate: 


, 


“But that it eats our victuals, I should think, 
Here were a fairy.” 
says Belarius at the first sight of Imogen, as Fidele. 
They were humanely attentive to the youthful dead, = Tho: 
Guiderius, at the funeral of the above lady : 


“With FEMALE FAIRIES Will his tomb be haunted.” 
Or, as in the pathetie dirge of Collins on the same oceasioi 


“No wither’d witch shall here be seen, 


\ } 9 loan ; - Li¢tlhe ag 
iN DiiTlS I ! weir Thi IV Cl 


The FEMALE FAYS shall haunt the ; 
And dress thy grave with pearly dew." 
This amiable quality is, likewise, thus beautifully alluded to by 
same poet: 
“By FAIRY HANDS their knell is rung, 
By FORMS UNSEEN their dirge is sung.” 
Their employment is thus charmingly represented by Shakspeare, 
in the address of Prospero: 


“Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes, and groves, 
And ve, that on the sands, with plrintiess foot, 


, 
Do chase the ebbing Neptune, and do tiy him 
When he comes back ; you demy-puppets, that 
By 1 n-shine do the green-sour ringlets mal 
Vher {ft} cCwe it bites; and you whose } 


Is to make midnight mushrooms; that rejoice 
To hear the solemn curfew"— 


In The Midsummer Night's Dream, the queen, Titania, being 
desirous to take a uap, says to her female attendants: 


‘Come now a roundel, and a fairy song, 

Then, for the third part of a minute hence ; 

Some, to kill cankers in the musk-rosebuds , 

Some war with rear-mice, for their leathern wings, 
To make my small elves’ coats; and some keep back 
The clamorous owl, that nightly hoots, and wonders, 
At our quaint spirits: Sing me now asleep; 

Then to your offices, and let me rest.” 


¢ 


Milton gives a most beautiful and accurate description of the littl 
green-coats of his native soil, than which nothing can be more hap- 
pily or justly expressed: he had certainly seen them, in this situation, 
with ‘the poet’s eye :” 


omens {251° OT es, 


Whose 1 t revels, by a forest side 
Ori ita some belated peasant secs, 
Or dreams sees, While overhead the moon 
Sits arbitress, and nearer to the earth 
Wheels pale course, they, on their mirth and dance 
Intent, with joeund music charm his ear; 
At once with joy and fear his heart rebounds.” 
The impression they had made upon his imagination in eary 


ineteen: 


appears from his “ Vacation Exercise,” at the age of nl 
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“ Good luck befriend thee, son; for, at thy birth, 
The FATERY LADIES daune’t upon the hearth ; 
he drowsie nurse hath sworn she did them spie, 
Come tripping to the room where thou didst lie; 
And sweetly singing round about thy bed, 
” 
Strew all their blessings on thy sleeping head. 


L'abbé Bourdelon, in his “ Ridiculous Extravaganeces of M. 
Oatle.” describes The fairies, of which,” he says, ‘ grandmothers 
and nurses tell so many tales to children; these fairies,” adds he, 
“| mean, who are affirmed to be blind at home, and very clear- 
sighted abroad ; who dance in the moonshine when they have nothing 
else to do: who steal shepherds and children, to carry thein up to 
t! PIP CAVES, KC ee 

The fairies have already called themselves spirit s, ghosts, or shadows, 
and consequently, THEY NEVER DIED 5 a positi n, at the same time, 


of which there is every kind of proof the it a fact can rr quire. The 
revisor of dohuson and Steevens’s edition of Sh hsp are, ia 1785, 
crows not a littic, upon his dunghill, at having becn able to turn the 
tables upon lis —— by a ridiculous reference to the allevories 


neer, and apa Ipabl y false one to Tickell’s Kensington-gardens,”’ 
which he afirms, § will show that the ae of fai ies dying pre- 
vailed in the present century,’ whereas, in fact, ‘it’ is found, on the 
slightest glance into the poem, to maintain the direct reverse : 
“Meanwhile sad Kenna, loath to quit the grove 

Hung o'er the body of her breathless love, 


Iry'd every art (vain arts!) to change his doom, 


And vow'd (vain vows!) to join him in the tomb, 


What could she do? THE FATES ALIKE DENY 

THE DEAD TO LIVE, OF FAIRY FORMS TO DIE.” 
Ashamed, however, of the publie detection of his falsehood, he 
nly omitted it in the next edition, without having a single word 
to allege in his defence ; though he had still the confidence to repre- 
nt it as “an — to the commentators of Shakspeare, isi 80 
uch of their [inv uable] time is ob Hired [ or the sake of money | to 
ved in explaining [by absurdity ] and contradicting [by 
faischood | unfounded conjectures and assertions ;” which, in fact, 
u ae if they were, as is by no means true), though he was 
hwy chough to contradict, he was unable to exp ain, and did not, in 
matty, understand, contenting himself with an extract altogether 

reign to the pur pose, at second hand. 

The fact, afte r all, is so positively proved, that no editor or com- 
mentator of Shakspeare, present or future, will ever have the folly or 
| nee to assert that in Shakspeare’s time the notion of fairies 
ig was generally known.” 

Ariosto informs us (in Harrington’s translation, b. 10, s, 47) that 


wine 


1 


——— (either auncient folke believ'd a lie, 
Or this is true) a FAYRIE CANNOT DIE."’ 


and again, (b. 43, s. 92): 


“IT AM a FAYRIE, and, to make you know, 
To be a fayrie what it doth import, 

WE CANNOT DYF, how old so ear we grow, 
Of paines and harmes of ev'rie other sort 
We tast, onelie NO DEATH WE NATURE OW.’ 











i 
x 
: 
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Beaumont and Fle tcher, in The Faithful Shepherdess, deser 


“A virtuous well, about whose flow'ry banks 
Che nimble-footed fairies dance their rounds, 
By the pale moonshine, dipping oftentimes 

Their stolen children, 80 TO MAKE ‘EM Free 
FROM DYING FLESH, AND DULL MORTALITY.” 

Puck, alias Robin Good-fellow, is the most active and extraor. 
dinary fellow ofa fairy that we anywhere meet with, and, it is believed 
we find him nowhere but in our own countr y, and, perady, nture also 
only inthe south. Spenser, it would seem, is the first that alludes ¢ 
his name ot Puck: 

Ne let the Pouke, nor other evill spricht, 
Ne let Hob-goblins, names whose sense we see not. 
Fray us with things that be not.” 

“In our childhoood,” says Reginald Scott, our mother’s maids 
have so terrified us with an oughe divell, having hornes on his head, 
fier in his mouth, and a taile in his breech, eies like a bason, fang 
like a dog, clawes like a beare, a skin like a niger, and a voice roar- 
ing like a lion, whereby we start and are afraid when we heare on 
erie Bough! and they have so fraied us with bull-beggers, spirits, 
witches, urchens, elves, hags, fairies, satyrs, pans, sylens, Kit with 
the cansticke, tritons, centaurs, dwarfes, giants, imps, calcars, con- 


jurors, nymphes, changeling, Zncubus, Rosin Goop-re iow, the 


spoorne, the mare, the man in the oke, the hell wain, the fier drake, 
the puckle, Tom Thombe, Hob gobblin, Tom Tumbler, boneles, and 
such other bugs, that we are afraid of our owne shadowes.” “ And 
know this by the waie,” he says, “ that heretofore Robin Good-fellow, 
and Hob goblin, were as terrible, and also as credible to the people, 
as hags and witches be now... And in truth, they that mainteine 
walking spirits have no reason to denie Robin Good-fellow, upon 
whom there bath gone as manie, and as credible tales, as upon 
witches ; saving that it hath not pleased the translators of the bible 
to call spirits by the name of Robin Good-fellow.” | 
“Your grandam’s maides,” he says, ‘were woont to set a boll of 
milke before * ZJacubus,’ and his cousine, Robin Good-fellow, for grind. 
ing of malt or mustard, and sweeping the house at midnight ; and you 
have also heard that he would chafe exceedingly, if the m: iid or 
yood-wife of the house, having compassion of his nakednes, laid anit 
clothes for him, beesides his messe of white bread and milke, which 
was his standing fee. For in that case he saith, What have we here ’ 
“ Hemton hamten, 
licre will | never more tread nor stampen.” 
Robin is thus characterised in the Midsummer Night's Dream, by 
a female fairy ; 
‘Either I mistake your shape and making quite, 
Or else you are that shrewd and knavish sprite 
Calld Robin Good-fellow; are you not he 
Phat fright the maidens of the villagery, 
Skim milk; and sometimes labour in the quern, 
And bootless make the breathles housewife churn , 
And sometime make the drink to bear ne barm, _ 
Mislead night-wanderers. laughing at their hi arin ? 


[hose that Hob-goblin call you, and sweet Pt - 
You do their work, and they shall have good | luck 
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To these questions Robin thus replies : 


—— “Thou speak'st aright. 

lam that merry wanderer of the nicht. 

I jest to Oberon, and make him smile, 

When La fat, and bean-fed horse beguile, 
Neiching in likeness of a filly foal; 

And sometimes lurk I in a gossip’s bowl, 

In very likeness of a roasted crab ; 

And when she drinks, against her lips I bob, 
And on her wither'd dewlap pour the ale 

The wisest aunt, telling the saddest tale, 
Sometime for three-foot stool mistaketh me, 
Phen slip I from her bum, down topples she, 
And ‘rails or eries,’ and falls into a couch, 

And then the whole quire hold their hips and lough.' 
And * yexen’ in their mirth, and neeze and swear 
A merrier hour was never wasted there.’ 


His usual exclamation in this play, is Z7o, Zo, Ho! 
“Flo, Ho, Ho ! Coward why comest thou not?" 
So in Grim, the Collier of Croydon: 


“ Ho, Ho, Ho, my masters! No good fellowship ! 
is Robin good-fellow a bug-bear crown, 
That he is not worthy to be bid sit down?’ 

In the song, printed by Peck, he concludes every stanza with 
Ho, Bo, Ho! 

“TIfthat the bowle of curds and creame were not duly set out for 
Robin Good-fellow, the frier, and Sisse, the dairy-maid, why then 
either the pottage was burnt-to next day in the pot, or the cheeses 
would not curdle, or the butter would not come, or the ale in the fat 
never would have good head. But if a Peter-penny, or an housle- 
egve were behind, or a patch of tythe unpaid,—then ‘ware of 
bull-beggars, spirits, &c.” 

This frolicksome spirit thus describes himself in Jonson’s masque of 
Love Restored: “ Robin Good-fellow, he that sweeps the hearth and 
the house clean, riddles for the country-maids, and does all their 
other drudgery, while th *y are at hot-cockles ; one that has conversed 
with your court-spirits ere now.” Having recounted several 
ineffectual attempts he had made to gain admittance, he adds: “ In 
this despair, when all invention, and translation too, failed me, I e’en 
went back and stuck to this shape you see me in of mine own, with 
my broom, and my canles, and came on confidently.” The mention 
of his broom reminds us of a passage in another play, Alidsummer 
Night’s Dream, where he tells the audience, 

“Tam sent with broom before, 
To sweep the dust behind the door.” 


He is likewise one of the dramatis persona in the old play of Wily 
Beguiled, in which he savs * Tush! fear not the dodge: I'll rather 
put on my flashing red nose and my flaming face, and come wrapp'd 
ina calf-skin, and ery bo, bo! Vil pay the scholar 1 warrant thee.” 
His character, however, in this piece, is so diabolical, and so dif- 
ferent from anything one could expect in Robin Good-fellow, that it 
isunworthy of further quotation. 
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ars, KeEWise, In another, intitled Grim, i ( 


enters “ina suit of |e ither close ti 


id hands coloured russet colour, with a ¢ flail.” 
re, too, im most re spects, the same stranve a: | 
that hei . represented i in Wily Beguiled ; only t 


. which reminds us of his old habits 


‘When as I list in this transforin’d discuise, 
Mil tright the country people as T pass; 

And sonictimes turn me to some other form, 
\ them with fant C SiO Ww 

i ! 1e@ sillv« ! 

| I etth N-bor night by 1 


*seene he enters, while some of the other char 
“cream, upon which he says ; 


* I love a mess of cream as well as they, 
I nk it were best I stept in and made on 
Hlo, ho, ho, my masters! No od fellows! 
Is Robin ¢ I-fellow a bug-bear grown, 
Phat he is not worthy to be bid sit d wh. 
ET 
der ds company; and as good old Drayton 


Noh nhida, of * Queen Mab and her light maids,” 


f ourselves— 


‘And to the fairy-court they went, 
With mickle ] joy ‘and merrime nt, 
Which thing was done with eas intent.” 


¢ brought the reader to the fairy court, at nd so we 


whi tle Lhe Wedding March if he be good-liu tor 


“never look gash or grim at me, man—il ye’re angry, 


ken how to turn the buckle o° your belt a ind you ’- 





like that practical philosop! ier, Uncle Toby, whistle 
o” till next Number, when we sha! - aps tell you 


) 


Witches, and cies “ Night Fears 

















Arr. V.—FOUR AMERICAN AUTHORS 
Characteristics of Literature. By Wenry 'T. Tuckerman. 
New York: Putnam, and Co. 


We have, from time to time, endeavoured to interest our 
readers by sketches of the authors of various sia an 
have devoted two papers tothe works of American Poets ;* and 
we now propose, In our present paper, to consider, In a Vv: riety 
of phases, four American Authors, Washington Irvine, George 
Bancroft, William IL. Prescott, and Henry W. Lonet llow, 

Washington Lrving, although so obviously ad: apted by natu- 
ral endowments for the eareer in which he has acquired such 
ewinence, was educated, ke many other men of letters, for 
the legal profession; he, however, early abandoned the idea 
of practice at the bar for the more lucrative vocation of a 
merchant. lis brothers were established in business in the 
city of New-York, and invited him to take an interest in their 
house, with the unde ‘rstanding that his literary tastes should be 
gratified by.abundant leisure. The unfortunate crisis in mer- 
cantile affairs that followed the peace of 1815, involved his 
family, and threw him upon his own resources for subsistence. 
To this apparent disaster is owing his subsequent devotion to 
hterature. ‘The strong bias of his own nature, however, liad 
already indicated this destiny ; his inaptitude for alf: urs, lis 
sensibility to the beautiful, his native humor, and the lowe he 
early exhibited for wande ring, observing, and indulging in day- 
dreams, would infal! ibly have led him to record his faneie: s and 
feelings. Indeed, he had already done so with effect in a series of 

letters which appeared in a newspaper of which his brother was 
editor, His tendency to a free, meditative, and adventurous life, 
Was confirmed by y visit to Nurope t in his e rly youth. Born ? 
the city of New-York on the 3rd of Apuil, 1783,t he pursued 

his studies, his rambles, and his occasional pencraft there until 
1804, when ill-health made it expedient for him to go abroad. 


rag [nis QuaxtERty Review, vol. VI, No. 18, p. 193, No. 
v, p. 56) 
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J tae house in which Mr. Trving was born stood at No. [3] 
Willi [alj.s troet + ~ 


tL Was repiaced tn 1846 by couse of tine * W asuington 
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} ’ ’ 1) 1 47 
Ile sailed for Bordeaux, and thence roamed over thy 
beautiful portions ¢ tf Southern urope, visited Switzerland , 
] : 1) Ren OM } , : 
Holland. sojourned in’ Paris, and returned homie jn Tove 
! . c 9 
During his absence he seriously entertained the pea of h 


i i Tl. 
lng? a Painters but siibs¢ quently resumed iY lew Stu bie . 
~ , , 
vas admitted tothe bar. Soon after, however, the first 
‘ : j . i } . . ‘ 4 
ber of Salmagundi appeared, an era in American literary anna 


! i\ t ' P + ° 4 , 
nd an December, TS09, was published ** Knickerbocker’: 
, . " : ” . 1 . 

ilistory of New-York.” He afterwards edited the An 


Magazine. In the automn oF ISL he joined the military 
staff of the Governor of New-York, as aid-de-camp and seere 
tary, with the - of colonel, At the close of | war hi 
embarked for Liverpool, with a view of making a second tour 


In urope; but the financial troubles intervening, and the re- 


markable success which had attended bis literary enterprises 
bie Ine an encouravement to pursue a vocation which NCCESS]HLY 


not less than taste now urged him to follow, he embarked in 


41 - ‘ ’ } : ° an ee 

the career of aut i The papers which were puodlished 
! ' . VW } 1 

under the title of * The Sketch-Book,’’ at once gained him the 


sympathy and akon of his contemporaries. ‘They origin- 
wily }}P ired in Ne w-) ork, but attracted immediate attention 
WW Mnvland, se: were republished there in PS20. 0 Atter: resi- 
hig there five years, Mr. Leving again visited Paris, and 
etarncd to bring out * Bracebridge Hall” in London, m May, 
is22. ‘The next winter he passed in Dresden, and in the 
Poiow) spring ag ie are of a Traveller to Press. Tk 
soon alter went to Madmd and wrote the Life of Columbus, 


Wiel appeared in 1s28. [nthe spring of that Q ir he visited 


the South of Spain, and the result was the Curonicles of the 
Conquest of Granada, which was published ia 529. The 
ane year he revisited that region, and collected the materials 
for iis * Albambra.’” ~~ He was soon after appoiuted Secr vat) 
O° Legation to the American Eabassy in London, whic of 

ne held until the return of Mr. MeLane in 1551, Whit Mn 
Kagland he received one of the fifty-guinea gold meats pro- 
vided by George = for eminence in historical composition, 


and the ade creee oO RPE from the University Ol VNioru. 


f 
[lis return to Newt in [S32 was ereeted bya (eile ia 
viireh wer thered | WV { d L all the illustrious 
wineh were gathered is surviving frends, and ali the ius 


men of lis native metropolis. ‘The following summer i 

; ot -—. , ake he bauqin 
compamed one of the Commissioners for removing Uk 
this excursion Was 


‘ 


tribes west of the Mis issippi. ‘The fru 
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his graphic “ Tour on the Prairies.” Soon afier appeared 

‘Abbotsford and Newsteatl Abbey,” and “ Legends of the 
Conquests of age ln IS36 he published * Ast toria,” and 
iy 1887 “The Adventures of Capt. Bonneville.” In) 1839 
he contributed seve ptt: papers to the Knickerbocker Magazine.” 
Barly in 1842 he was appointed Minister to Spain. On his 
return to bis own country in L546, he began the publication of a 
revised edition of Ins works, to the list of whieh he has si: ee 
added a Life of Goldsmith, and “© Mahomet and his Successors ; 
and he is now engaged upon a revised Lite of Washington 
This outhne s hould be filled by the reader’s imagination with 
the nece ssories, and the coloring 1c ide nt to so vi iri d, honora- 
ble, and congemal a life. In all his wande ‘rings, his eve was 
busied with the scenes of nature, and cognizant of their every 
feature, his memory brooded over the tri ditions of the oe t, anc 
his heart caught and reflected eve ry phase of lyunenaaaney With 
the feelings of a poet and the habitudes of an Mate te (lus 
vandered over the rural distriets of n nerry Knol: rnd, the melan- 
mens hills of romantie Spain, and the exuberant wilderness ot 


‘ 


his native land, gathering up their most picturesque aspects, 
and their most afleeting legends, and transferring them, with 
the pure and vivid ec olors of hin vemlal expression, Into per- 
manent memorials, Every quaint outline, every peti 

the aérial perspective that leads the sight into the mazes o! 
antiquity, the amusing still-life or characteristic nets in atiti- 


hinto +i a oF 
batess——ait that exertes wonder, syinpathy, and merriment 


thus recognised and preserved, ‘aud sed over all, the sunny 
atmosphere ot a kindly heart, and the freshness of a natural 
zest, and the attraction of a modest character,—a combination 


rich has been happily charactersicd by Lowell in the Fable 
for C riuies: 


“What! Irving? thrice welcome warm heart and fine brain, 
ave bring back the hi: ippiest spirit from Spain, 

nd the grave st sweet humor, that ever were there 

Since Cervantes met death in his ze ntle de spair . 
N: ay, don’t be embarrassed, nor look so besecehing, 
t shan’t run directly against my own preaching, 
And hay be just laughed at their Raphacls and Dantes, 
G » to setting you up beside matchless Cervantes ; 
oul allow me to speak what | honestly feel, 
Vo ati — pon t-heart add the fun of Dick Stee le; 
li} all oft Addison, I nus the chill, 

Whole of that partnership's stock and good-will; 
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Mix well, and while a hum o’er, as a spell, 
The '* fine old ht ur lts h Gentleman,’ Slintner it well : 


Sweeten just to your own private liking, then strai: 

That o1 ly the finest and clearest remain. 

Let it stand out of doors till a soul it receives 

From the warm lazy sun loitering down through green lea 

And you'll find a choice nature not wholly deserving, 

A name either English or Yankee—just Irving.” 

The eminent success which has attended the late republica 
tion of Irving's works, teaches a lesson that we hope will not by 
lost on thie cultivators of literature. It proves a truth which 

all men of f enhighte ned taste intuitive ly feel, but whieh is Con 
stantly forgotten by perverse aspirants for literary fame, and 
that is—the permanent value of a direct, simple and natural 
style. It is not only wee cemal philosophy, the humane spirit, 
the humor and pathos of Irving, which endear lis writ 
and secure for them an eect: interest, but it is the refresh. 
ment afforded by a recurrence to the unalloyed, unaffected, 
clear, and flowing style in which he imyvyariably expresses him- 


self. 
The place which our author holds in’ national affection can 
never be superseded, [lis name is indissolubly assocrated 


with the dawn of American recognised literary culture. We have 
always regarded his popularity in Engiand as one of the most 
charming traits of his reputation, and that, too, for the vers 
reasons which narrow critics once assigned as derogatory to lis 
national spirit. Tis treatment of English subjects; the fell- 
citous manner in which he revealed the life of his ancestral land 
to Ler prosperous offspring, mingled as it was with vivid pictures 

her own scenery, touched a chord in the heart of Aterica 
\ whieh responds to; WIth: it Is generous in sympathy, and noble in 


association, Ifthey regard Irving wit hnation: il prid eandatlection, 

s partlyon account of his cosmopolitan tone of mind—a qua- 
ity pamong others, in which he greatly resembles Goldsm: th. It 
is, indeed, worthy of a true American writer rth it, with his own 
country and a particular region thereof as a nucle us of his 


hie beau. 


sentiment, he can see and feel the char: eeualie and | 
tiful, not only in old England, but in romantie Spain; tial 
rit 


phlegmatic Dutchman and the mercurial southern Bure- 


sa find an equal place in his comprehensive glance. 

range from the local wit of Sa imagu ndi to the grand al 
Se rlous mac's al ente V} rise wine I) ach ved a ¢ lassie Life m 
Columbus id from the simple: vr} aN! the “Wid Ws 
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Son” to the observant humor of the ‘ Stout Gentleman,’ 
bespeaks not only an artist of exquisite i versatile skill, but 
a man of the most liberal heart and cathone taste. 

Reputations, in their degree and kin " are as yet 
subjects of taste as less abstraet things, —and in that of Wa 
ington Irving there 1s a completeness and unity seldom realiz 
It accords, in its unchallenged purity, with the Hatavenion IS 


character of the author and the serene attractions of “a home 


By temperament and cast of mind he was ordained to be a 
gel ile mimster at the altar of literature, an inte aie val (he 
latent mnsic of nature, and the re deeming affections of human- 
ity ; and with a consistency hol less dic tated by pte SCuse 


than true feeling, he has mstinctively adhered to ‘the sp) here 


lie was specially vitted to adorn. Since his advent asa weiter, 
an Intense style has come into VOLZUC | slowing rlictorie, hold 
verbal tactics, and a more powerfal exercise of thought char- 
acterize many of the popular authors of the day; but im tiera- 

ture as 10 life, there are various or both of utiliv and 
taste; and in this country and age, a conservative tone, a 
reliance on the kindly emotions and the refined perceptions, 
are qualities eminently desirable. ‘Therefore as we look forth 
upon the cali and picturesque landscape that environs lin, 
we are content that no fieree polemic, visionary plnlanthropist, 
ormorbid sentimentalist has thus linked his name with the 
tranquil beauties of the seene; but that it is tle home of an 
author who, with vraceful diction and an affeetionate heart, 
celebrates the scenic charms of the outward world, and the 
liarmless eccentricities and natural sentiment of his race. Thi 
true bias of Irvine's gC nius is artistic. The lights and sha- 
dows of Hnglish life, the legendary romance of Spain, the 
uovelties of a tour on the Prairies of the West, and of adven- 
lures in the Rocky Mountains, the poetic he minty of the 
AMhambra, the memories of Abbotsford and Newstead Abbey, 
Uie fait and combort ible pli ilosop! \y of the Duteh colomsts, 
and the scenery of the Hudson, are themes upon which he ex- 
patiates With the erace and gest of a iaster, [lis cllieiity of 
— with the classie British essayists served not only as an 
livaluable precede nt im view of ¢ the crude mode of expression 
prevalent | half a century ago in America, but also proved a bond 
In letters between that cour itry and England, by reealling 
the identity of language and domestic life, at a time when 
stat asperity of feeling divided the two Nations. 
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The circumstances of American dail life, and thy iN) 7T 
the national destiny, amply insure the circulation o| progressive 
and practical ideas ; but there Is little in either lO Sustain 4 
wholesome attachment to the past, or Inspire dis ‘interested 
feeling and imaginative recreation. Accordingly, we re} soice 
that this literary pioneer is not only an artist of th ie be: sutif ul 
but one whose * neil is dipped in the mellow tints of le end. 
ary lore, Who infuses the clement of repose, and the sportive. 
ness af fancy into lis creations, and thus yields genuine re- 
freshment and a needed Lsanaee to the fevered minds of his 
countrymen, Of all his immortal pictures, however, the most 
precious to his countrymen is that which contains the house of 
old Baltus Van Tassell, especially since it has been refiited and 
ornamented by Geoffrey Crayon; and pleasant as it is to their 
ie ann ition as We Hert’ Ss “Sly it is far more de ar to their 
hearts as Sunnyside 

And the legends which he has so gracefully woven around 
every striking point in the scene, re: adily assimilate with its 
character, whether th ey breathe grotesque humour, harmless 
superstition, or pensive sentiment. We smile habitually, and 
wiih the same zest, at the idea of the Trumpeter’s rubicund 
proboseis, the valiant defence of Bearn erie. and the — 
which the pedagogue cuts on the dorsal ndge of old Gunpos 
der; and, inhaling the magnetic atmosphere of Sleepy Hi ‘ 
low, we easily give credit “to the apparition of the Headless 
Llorseman, and have no desire to repudiate the frisking imps 
of the Duyvel’s Dans Kamer. The buxom charms ot Ssisine 

Van ‘Tassel, and the substantial comforts of ler paternal farm- 
house, are as tempting to us as they once were to the unlor- 
tunate Ichabod and the successful Brom Bones. | 

‘The mansion of this prosperous and valiant — so offer 
eclebrated in his writings, 1s the residence « Washington 
Irving. It is approached by a sequestered ead which en- 
hances the effect of its natural be: auty. A more tri pansecoie ud 
protected abode, nestled in the lap of nature, never ¢ livia ced 
a poet’s eve. Rising from the bank of the river, whic! ha strip 
of woodland alone intercepts, it umes every rural charm to 
the most complete seclusion. From. this interesting dom 
is visible the | ri ic suriace ot the ‘T: i jp pan Zee ; the a uuinds 
slope to the w; ters cdge, anda e bordered by wooded t VINES 5 


load tos 
a clear brook ripples near, oy several neat paths icud to sid 


nse ytseil Is 
dowy walks or tine points of river scenery. ‘|| C hh Use dist 


aist 
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a graceful combination of the English cottage and the Duteh 
farm-house. The crow-stepped gables, the tiles in the hall, 
and the weathercocks, partake of the latter character ; while 
the white walls gleaming through the trees, the smooth and 
verdant turf, and the mantling vines of ivy and clambering 
roses, suggest the former. Indeed in this dehghtful home- 
stead are tokens of all that is most characteristic of its owner. 
The simplicity and rustic grace of the abode indicate an un- 
perverted taste,—its secluded position a love of retirement ; 
the cottage ornaments remind us of his unrivalled pictures of 
English country: life ; the weathercock that used to veer about 
on the Stadt-house of Amsterdam, is a symbol of the father- 
land; while the one that adorned the grand dwellings in 
Albany before the revolution, is a significant memorial of the 
old Dutch colonists ; and they are thus both associated with 
the fragrant memory of that famous and amque_ historian 
Diedrich Knickerbocker. The quaint and the beautiful are 
thus blended, and the effect of the whole is singularly har- 
monious. From the quietude of this retreat are obtainable the 
most extensive prospects; and while its sheltered position 
breathes the very air of domestic repose, the scenery it com- 
mands is eloquent of broad and generous sympathies. 

Not less rare than beautiful is the lot of the author, to 
whom it is permitted to gather up the memorials of his fame, 
and witness their permanent recognition ;—the ‘first’ partial 
favor of his cotemporaries renewed by the mature apprecia- 
tion of another generation; and equally gratifying is the co- 
incidence of such a noble satisfaction, with a return to the 
cherished and picturesque haunts of childhood and youth. — It 
isa phase of life searcely less delightful to contemplate than 
to enjoy ; and we agree with a native artist who declared that 
in his many trips up and down the Hudson, he never passed 
Sunnyside without a thrill of pleasure. Nor, if thus interest- 
ing even as an object in the landscape, is it difficult to imagine 
what mora attractions 1t posseses to the kindred and friends 
Who there habitually enjoy such genial companionship and frank 
hospitality, To this favored spot, around which his fondest 
reminiscences hovered during a long absence, Mr. Irving re- 
— , ae years since, crowned with the purest literary 
“ ae as much attached to fits native scenery as when 

ed there in the holiday reveries of boyhood, And 


her 1} . ° 3 e ; . 
:M the midst of a landscape his pen has made attractive 
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in both hemisphe res, and of friends whose love sum passes the 
highest meed of fame, he lives in daily view in’ scenes thrice 
endeare d—by taste, association, and h abit ; 3—the old locust 
blossoms on the green bank in spring, the brook that sparkle _ 
along the grass, the peaked turret and vine-covered wal]. o 
that maken’ yet traditional dwelling, the favorite valley 
watered by the romantic Pocantoro, and, above all, the glorious 
river of his heart. 

We are strongly tempted to record some of the charming anec- 
dotes which fall from his lips in the hour of geni: Seni inion. 
ship; to revert to the details of lis pe ‘rsonal ¢ areer; the re. 

markable coincidences by which he became a spec baton of sume 
of the most noted occurrrences of the last half century ;— 
his personi al intercourse with the gifted and renowned of both 
hemis ‘pheres ; the fond admiration manifested by liis coun tr) 
men im making his name fambiar as a household word, 
their ships and steamers, their schools, hotels, and i 
the beautiful features of his domestic life; the aflectionate 
reverence with which he is regarded by his relatives ig? his 
immediate friends and neighbours ;—the refined yet Joyous 
tone of lis truly * Sunnyside ” hospitalities, SO Seuaeds 
enlivened by his humorous and historical reminiscences, But two 
considerations warn us from these seductive topies—tlie one a 
cherished hope that the reminiscences thus briefly alluded to may 
yet be gathered up by his own hand; the other our knowledge 
of his delic: acy of feeling and snesilaas habit in regard to per 
sonalities. In a letter to the editor of the“ Knickerbook 
Magazine,” Mr, Irving, under the character of Geotirey 
Crayon, gives an account of his purchase of the Van ‘Tassel 
estate, now called “ Sunnyside,” and a characteristic desc p- 
tion of the neighb arhood, which abounds in some ol the 
happiest touches of lis style. This letter was thie coin yence- 
ment of a series of articles publ ished in the Knickerbocker, 
which, excepting his “ Life of Washington,” are the last of lls 
published writings. It appeared in he Kunickerbocner 
Mareh, [S39, from which we extract it. 


" 


“ To the Kditor of the Knickerbocker. 
Sir; LT have observed that as a man advances In [if , he 
toa kind of plethora of the mind, doubtless occasioned by 


accumulation of wisdom and experience upen the brain. il - 
; ‘ . . a hes re sav, fol Us 
isapt to become narrative and admonitory, that Is To 54), 
telltou Jone ste lof doling out advice, to the small pron 
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ereat annoyance of his friends. _As I have it great horror of becom- 
P ’ or, mere technically speaking, the ‘bore’ of the do. 
mestic circle, and would much rather bestow my wisdom and tedious 
he world at large, I have always sought to ease off this 
curcharge of the int llect by means of my pen, and hence have in. 
flicted divers gossipping volumes upon the patience of the public. 
tam tired, however, of writing volumes ; they do not afford exactly 
the relief Trequire; there 1s too much preparation, areangement, 
and parade, in this set form of coming before the public. [am 
rowing too indolent and unambitious for any thing that requires 
labor or display. I have thought, therefore, of securing to myself a 
snug corner in some periodical work, where I might, as it were, loll 
at my ease in my elbow chair, and chat sociably with the public, as 
with an old friend, on any chance subject that might pop into my 


ing the oracle, 


ness upon t 


yrain. 

«In looking around, for this purpose, upon the various excellent pe- 
riodieals with which our country abounds, my eye was struck by the 
title of your work—* Tue Kwnickernocker.’ My heart leaped at 
the sight. 

“Diepricn KNICKERBOCKER, Sir, was one of my earliest and most 
valued friends, and the reeolleetion of him is associated with some of 
the pleasantest scenes of my youthful days. ‘To explain this, and to 
show how I came into possession of sundry of his posthumous works, 
which I have from time to time given to the world, permit me to re- 
latea few particulars of our early intercourse. I give them with 
the more confidence, as | know the interest you take in that departed 
worthy, whose name and effigy are stamped upon your title-page, and 
as they will be found important to the better understanding and re- 
lishing divers communications I may have to make to you. 

“My first acquaintance with that great and good man, for such I 
may venture to call him, now that the lapse of some thirty years has 
shrouded his name with venerable antiquity, and the popular voice 
has elevated him to the rank of the classical historians of yore, my 
first acquaintance with him was formed on the banks of the Hudson, 
not far from the wizard region of Sleepy Hollow. He had come 
there in the course of his researches among the Dutch neighbourhoods 
for materials for his immortal history. For this purpose, he was 
ransacking the archives of one of the most ancient and historical 
mansions in the country. It was a lowly edifice, built in the time of 
the Dutch dynasty, and stood on a green bank, overshadowed by 
trees, from which it peeped forth upon the Great Tappan Zee, so 
famous ainong early Dutch navigators. A bright pure spring welled 
up at the foot of the green bank; a wild brook came babbling down 
a heighbouring ravine, and threw itself into a little woody cove, in 
rontofthe mansion. It was indeed as quiet and sheltered a nook 
is the heart of man could require, in which to take refuge from the 
“ares and troubles of the world ; and as such, it had been chosen in 
od times, by Wolfert Acker, one of the privy councillors of the 


renowned Peter Stuyvesant. 

eas Phis we rthy but ill-starred man had lead a weary and worried 
life, through ut the stormy reivn of the chivalric Py ter, being one of 
Hose unlu ky “ urhts with whom the world 1s ever at variance, and 
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who are kept in a continual fume and fret, by the wickedness of 
mankind, At the time of the subjugation of the province by ¢] ) 
English, he retired hither in high dudgeon; with the bitter de er 
nation to burv himself from the world, and live here in peace ani 
quietness for the remainder of his days. In token of his fixed reso 
lution, he inscribed over his door the favorite Dutch motto, pac 
in Rust’ (pleasure in repose). The mansion was thence called 
‘Wolfert’s Rust '—Wolfert’s Rest ; but in process of time, the name 
was vitiated into Wolfert’s Roost, probab ly from its quaint cock-loft 
look, or from its having a ape cock perched on every gable. 
This name it continued to bear, long after the — ky Wo Ifert was 
driven forth once more upon a w ‘angling world, by the ton gue of a 
ob ei wife; for it passed into a proverb ions h the nei ye m“ 
hood, and has been handed down by tradition, that the nie the 
Roost was the most hen-pecked bird in the countr y. 

‘This primitive and historical mansion has ‘long since passed 
through many changes. At the time of the sojourn of Diedrich Knick 
erbocker, it was in possession of the gallant tamily of the Van Tassels, 
who have figured so conspicuous sly in his writings. What appears to 
have given it peculiar value, in his eyes, was the rich treasury of his 
torical facts here secretly hoarded up, like buried gold ; for it is said 


? 


that Wolfert Acker, when he retreated from New Amsterd lam, carried 
off with him many of the records and journals of the province, per 
taining to the Dutch dynasty ; swearing that they should never fa 
into the hands of the English, These, like the lost books of Livy, 
had baffled the research of former historians ; | rut these did IT tud 
the indefatigable Dicdric h c liligently dee ip si r in ur He was ae i 
a sage in years and experience, I but an idle s rip in ws yet hi hot 
despise my youth and ignorance, but took me Lindh by the hand, d, an 


! 


led me ge mtly into those paths of local and traditional lore which 
was so fond of exploring. I sat with him in his little chamber at 
the Roost, and watched the antiquarian patience and persey 
with which he dé ciphe red those venerable Dutch docu its, Wi 
than Herculaneum manuscripts. IT sat with him by the spring, at 
the foot of the green bank, and listened to his heroic tales about U 

worthies of the olden time, the paladins of New ae. 
companied him in his legendary researches about Tarryt ip and 
Sing-Sing, and explored with him the spell-bound recesses of + sleepy 
Hollow. 1 was present at many of his conferences with th » good 


old Dutch burghers and their wives, from whom he derived u any ol 


erance 


those marvellous facts not laid down in books or records, and 
give such superior value and authenticity to his history, over 
others that have been written concerning the New Netherlands. 
‘But let me check Iny proneness to dil: ite upon this tave rit eu em ; 
[ inay recur to it hereatter. Suffice it to say, the Intimacy thus 
formed, continued for a considerable time ¥ and in COM) a \ : ith thie 
Wt rthy Diedrich, I visited many of the places cel brated by Li as l. 
The currents of our lives at length diverg ed. He remained at nel | 
to complete his mighty work, while a vagrant faney led me to ¥ 7 
about the aan Many, many years elapsed, betor [ returned (© 
the parent soil. fn the interim. the venerable historian of the 


Netherlaa no cathecred to his fathcrs, t 
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to renown His native city, that city in which he so much delighted, 
had decreed all manner of costly honors to his memory. I found 
his effizy imprinted upon new-year cakes, and devoured with eager 
relish by holiday urchins; a great oyster-house bore the name of 
‘Knickerbocker Hall;’ and I narrowly escaped the pleasure of being 
run over by a Knickerbocker omnibus ! 

« Proud of having associated with a man who had achieved such 
greatness, I now recalled our early intimacy with tenfold pleasure, 
and sought to revisit the scenes we had trodden together. The 
most important of these was the mansion of the Van ‘Tassels, the 
Roost of the unfortunate Wolfert. Time, which changes all things, 
is but slow in its operations upon a Dutchman’s dwelling. 1 found 
the venerable and quaint little edifice much as I had seen it during the 
sojourn of Diedrich. There stood his elbow-chair in the corner of the 
room he had occupied ; the old fashioned Dutch writing-desk at which 
he had pored over the chronicles of the Manhattoes ; there was the 
old woodea chest, with the archives left by Wolfert Acker, many of 
which, however, had been fired off as wadding from the long duck 
gun of the Van Tassels. The scene around the mansion was still 
the same; the green bank; the spring beside which | lad listened 
to the legendary narratives of the historian ; the wild brook babbling 
down to the woody cove, and the overshadowing locust trees, half 
shutting out the prospect of the Great ‘Tappan Zee. 

“As [looked round upon the scene, my heart yearned at the re- 
collection of my departed friend, and [ wistfully eyed the mansion 
which he had inhabited, and which was fast mouldering to decay. 
The thought struck me to arrest the desolating hand of Time ; to 
rescue the historic pile from utter ruin, and to make it the closing 
scene of my wanderings; a quiet home, where I might enjoy ‘lust 
in rust’ for the remainder of my days. It is true, the fate of the un- 
lucky Wolfert passed across my mind; but L consoled myself with 
the reflection that [ was a bachelor, and that I had no termagant 
wife to dispute the sovereignty of the Roost with me. 

“T have become possessor of the Roost! I have repaired and re- 
novated it with religious care, in the genuine Dutch style, and have 
worned and illustrated it with sundry reliques of the glorious days 
of the New Netherlands. A venerable weather-cock, of portly Dutch 
dimensions, which once battled with the wind on the top of the Stadt- 
House of New Amsterdam, in the time of Peter Stuyvesant, now 
frects Its crest on the gable end of my edifice; a gilded horse, in 
full gallop, once the weather-cock of the great Vander Tleyden Pa- 
lace of Albany, now glitters in the sunshine, and veers with every 
breeze, on the peaked turret over my portal: my sanctum sanctorum 
ste chamber ence honvred by the illustrious Diedrich, and it is 
from his elbow-chair, and his identical old Dutch writing-desk, that 
I pen this rambling epistle. 

Pag _ ri I set up my rest, surrounded by the recollection 
with thes te and t wd mementos of the historian of the Manhattoes, 
roadie 4 ps river before me, which flows 7 He ae 

“| a nw, and which has ever been to me a river of delig it. 

thank God I was burn on the banks of the Hudson! I think 
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tan invaluable advantage to be born and brought 
bourhood of some grand and noble object in nature: a river. 
or a mountain. We make a friendship with it, we ina manner 4!) 
ourselves to it for life. It remains an object of our pride and affee 
tions, a rallying point, to call us home again after all our wander) 
‘The things which we have learned in our childhood,’ says 
writer, * grow up with our souls, and unite themselves to it.’ So i; 
is with the scenes among which we have passed our ea ly days; the 
influence the whole course of our thoughts and feelings + and [ fyyet 
I can trace much of what is good and pleas: int in my own heterogenc 
ous compound, to my early companionship with this glorious rive r 
In the warmth of my youthful enthusiasm, I used to clothe it with 
moral attributes, and ‘almost. to vive ita snel I admired its fi 
bold, honest character ; its noble sincerity ant d } rhe t truth. I] 
Was no specious, smiling surface, covering the dangerous sand-bar or 
perfidious rock; but a stream deep as it was broad, and bearing 
with honorable faith the bark that trusted to its waves. | gloried in 
its simple, quiet, majestic, epic flow ; ever straight forward. One 
indeed, it turns aside for a moment, forced from its course by Oppo. 
sing mountains, but it struggles bravely through them, and immedi. 
ately resumes its straightforward m: rch. Behold, thought I, an em. 
blem of a good man’s course through life; ever simple, open, and 
direct , or if, overpowered by adverse circumstances, he deviate into 
error, it is but momentary ; he soon recovers his onward and hono- 
rable career, and continues it to the end of his pilgrimage. 

“Excuse this rhapsody, into which I have been betrayed by a re- 

vival of early feclings. ‘Phe Hudson is, in a manner, my first and 
last love; and after all my wanderings, and seeming intidelities, I re- 
turn to it witha heart-felt preference over all the other rivers in the 
world. [seem to cateh new life, as IT bathe in its ample billows, and 
inhale the pure breezes of its hills. It is true, the romance ——— 
is past, that once spread illusions over every scene, T can no longs 
picture an Are eiia in every green valley ; nor a fairy land among 
the distant mountains ; nora peerless beauty in every villa gleaming 
among the trees ; but though the illusions of youth have faded from 
the landseape, the recolleetions of departed years and depart d plea- 
sures shed over it the mellow charm of evening sunshine. 

“Permit me then, Mr. Editor, through the medium of your work, 
to hold oceasional discourse from my retreat, with the busy world | 
have abandoned. I have much to say about what 1 have scen, heard, 
felt, and thought, through the course of a varied and rambling life, 
and some luecubrations, that have long been encumbering ™) — 
folio; together with divers reminiscences of the venerable historian 
of the New Netherlands, that m: 1y not be unaccepti ible to - ose WhO 


Mp rl thie 


have taken an interest in his w ritings, and are desirious 0! nytl iy 
that may cast a light back upon our ear ly history. Let your a van 
rest assured of one thing, that, though retired from the worl 


not disgusted with it; and that if, in my communings with it, i do 
‘ i tul d. 
prove very Wise, I trust I shall at least prove very & yood-naturt 


Which is all at present, from 


Yours, etc., 


GEOFFREY CRAY: 
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The Indians called the finest of New England rivers, 
Connecticut, River of Pines. ‘The summer tourist to the 
White Mountains, ascending or descending its valley, finds 
little reason for the name remaining, until he reaches its upper 
shores, Where occasional groves of pines remind him of the 
name and its significance. A broad, tranquil stream, it flows 
throwg! much of the most characteristic scenery of the North- 
ern States, from out the “crystal lulls,”’—from the shadow 
of Agiocochook, “throne of the Great Spirit,” as the Indians 
called Mount Washington, dividing New {tLlampshire from 
Vermont, the granite from the green,—beneath graceful 
Ascutney Mountain at Windsor, through wide-waving  grain- 
fields, foaming over the rocks in its sole Important cascade at 
Hellows Falls, then into a broader and more open landscape as 
it crosses Massachusetts, waking at Northampton its famous 
bend—the Great Ox-bow. At Springfield the railways from 
every quarter meet upon its banks, and its calm breadth here, 
with the low clustering foliage of its shores, and the boid cliff 
of Mount ‘Tom glimmering in the hazy noon, which is the 
hour of arrival at Springfield, gives the tone to the day’s im- 
pression. ‘lhe traveller southward follows the stream toward 
llartford and New Haven; the northern traveller clings to its 
sore until he reaches Northampton. 

Lying in the heart of Massachusetts, Northampton is one 
of the most beautiful of country towns. Looking over a 
quiet and richly cultivated landscape, the view from Mount 
lolyoke is of the same quality as that from the Londoner's 
Richmond {hill. Gentle green hills, fair and fertile meadows, 
Watered by the River of Pines. ‘That river is not classic Thames, 
and no grotesque Strawberry Hill, nor historic ampden Court, 
no Pope’s villa at Twickenham, nor stately Bushy Park, tell 
tales to the musing eye of the singularly artificial and amusing 
life which is so strangely and intimately associated with the 
graceful English seene. The River of Pines laves its peace- 
ful shores with Indian lore. Terrible traditions of the fights 
of the early settlers of New England haunt the stream. 
Historic life in its neighbourhood is not old enough to be arti- 
hela. Like much American pastoral scenery, which seems the 
natural theatre of tranquil life and a long Arcadian antiquity, 
the landscape of the Connecticut, so far as it is suggestive, 
reminds the observer only of the dull monotony of savage 
Cuistence ; but,—irresistibly as the stream flows to the sea, — 
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bears linagination forward to the history that shall Oe, \ 
of all sceuery in the world, the American landscane r 
to the future. The best charm of the Nuropean and Asian 
lies much in its reference to the past. Human interest a 


vests it all. 


‘ 
“ 


“ The mountains look on Marathon, 
And Marathon looks on the sea.” 


inherent character of every grand natural feature, but it te a 
and sparkles all over with another spell. And this charw js 
undeniable. The pass of Leonidas is more interesting than 
the Notch of the White Mountains, because man is the master 
of nature, and wherever human character has entwined. itself 
with natural beauty, it becomes an inseparable element of en- 
joyment in the scene, and an element which enchar.ces the 
dignity of the landscape. Thus in Concord, the spot upon 
the river’s bank where the battle was fought, is lovely and 
tranquil, but how much lovelier—not as water and foliage, 
but as feeling and inspiration, which is the immortal beauty of 
landscape—for the remembrance of the human valor which 
consecrates it, and its significance and results. 

No man, of course, grieves that American scenery is not 
generally invested with this character. Born upon this superb 
continent, heaped at intervals with the inarticulate mounds of 
extinct races, yet races which have left no historic trace, and can 
never be more than romantically interesting, Americans are fed 
upon the literature and Iistory of the world. The grandeur 
of Egypt, the grace of Greece, the heroism of Rome, are all 
theirs, and the lands illustrated by that various character do uot 
fail to fascinate them. But at present the landscape is not un- 
like the Indian himself. It is grand but silent ; or eloquent 
only with speechless implication, Foreign eritics complain that 
Americans are enamored of foreign scenery, and do not know 
their own wealth. But their admiration for the old world is only 
their homage to that human genius which shall make 
American story as splendid. Seeing what it has elsewhere done, 
we perceive more truly what, in a sphere so stately and spacious, 
it will yet accomplish. A Greece more Greek and a more Roman 
Rome, is the possible future of America. Why are Huropeans s° 
jealous of the American's delightin the Parthenon—in the ei 
in the Italian pictures? Shall they not honor the flowering ot 
the power that ornamented the old lands and times, when te} 


But that sea is not only a sublime waste of waters, wit! the 
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look to its future blossoming for America 
we an American we would say, “ We 
ourselves in respecting the old world. 
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the youth of a sensitive and delicate temperament, fully 
able of enjoying to the utmost the resources of Tiuro- 
nean Life, and requiring the successes of art and the conve- 
nience of an old civilization for the happiest play of his powers, 

tly Herles, the societies, the historic shores, 4 
may well be pardoned to him, in cousideration that he is an 
! nol our ¢ Hacity for that cond tion, Ile s! OWS Ww} rf 
we be—he shows that only the genius of creation, but 
a) appres On, 1S part of our constilution. \\ nen, liowever, 
this peculiarity. takes the form of a querulous fastidious. 


ness, and, in Broadway, sighs for the Boulevards, and, 
remembering St. Peter’s, sneers at the Capitol, it is fool- 
h and « “Ive But, on the other hand, we shall not 
necessarily improve our nationality by perpetually visiting 
Niagara or reading Myr. Schooleralt’s Legends, or refusing as- 
sent to the positive superiorities of other countries and times, 
Lissent eclectic In our origin, we shail be so in our develop- 


ment. Lor 1 crities treat us as if we had not a common 
ancestry with them, but were descended from the Indians. 
They say to us,x—ffow are you ever to have a national if 
\ t all vonr traditions and devote yourselves to loving 
anid | - 4 question is fiir, but the imphea- 
Won 18 | a forget, especially t! h erties, that 

not absolute and final. but only relative. We 
A ry a df hnenuag \ at { } Their men 
and evenis peenhiarl s, more, that as, than Ttahan and 

? ) } BUS, 5 ’ 

. ‘ amen, and our titerature, which y so 
obsireporousiy sist must be national, necessary has a family 
— lo ther own. Many of our books umtate English 

1 = * » be 

BOOKS Jus! v paitate each other. The reason 1s in the 
common | uace and the similarity of habit of thought. 
but no Ancrican need tremble Jest the erandexr of his 
COUNT uid fail to be expressed in Art and Literature. 
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Sull as an American we would sav, “Certainly, | 
ng from Tlolyoke, mo man grieves that the Connections 
rs not the « lassie ‘Thames, nor that the Great Oxbow 
vberry Fall Nor do we stinyos 


’ 


that he r erets UPON the hill the absence of the candies 


is unadorned bv Stray 


} 4) = ' “ 1.’ ® 
COMI POsea iid COl rf oO] the first eentleman ne bur ne 
! ’ } ly } 14 } } j , ‘ 
fiat of the Dutch rovaity ol lis turee preaecessors, Port l- 
PF aie oa? eee. ; 
nately for us, this law of association works both wavs. Horace 
a” , , 7 . . . . 
Walpole in the e untrv, formenting it with Jus { nlastie fan- 
ies) ly .. : , ee 1) oo oe 
CIES, IS AMNOSE AS INCONGTUOUS A spoebacie aS beau Nash bv the 
’ , ‘ . “4 ; ; aad . 
seaside, Dut ait isthe lowing line of liste ry in which thes 
i] uTecé ore }isté | ‘icant. t ii hat TT parts the eharm. ‘The CICVaAneE 
‘ ate - » 4 * ‘ | - | j 
{ extreme refinement marks the pi easant view from Richmond 


1} * lt rs aghKIN in in Ipress JON fo that of tne 
ladies.’ Jt is in landscape what they are in society, But 
) roods over the valley of the River of Pines, 
Golcde ny ienty Waves ip its meadows, Gentle mountains undul 

around, covered wit] Ores nwoods. A fresh swe ness and \ Ircinal 
ie every Where breathe a benediction. If no historic heroism 
Inspire sthe mind of the spectator, there is also no taint of sheer ar. 
tities hty, none of the nameless sadness which haunts the calle 

Ol hong Charl SS Beauties, his Is Nell Giwyn, | lie ruddy 
orange-guid, her youth and heart sweeter than th fruit she bor 


he painted and brocaded lady, not the frail but faithtul 


lL okqne from thie pin An of this ho use aft Round Hy i], the 


eve grasps grim Mi ne at the north, and the Yankee hills 
of Connecticut, made poetic by distance. A tranquil and 
frendly landscape,-— somewhat lurid in the early history with 
lh ian fires and i solations, on a bro ad, hue iv I", alt DS Lier a 


fine and suggestive embiem of National condition and resources, 
l associate with Northampton the commences 
; 


ment of the work that records American history im a manner 


| t “ if ' 
Which secures its final nermanence. It is fortunate that it was 
; } ' . ; . tie 
ost in the mist of an- 
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written now, while the outlines are not | 
“tv. and by CDi who, to an origina |. clear wail profour ] 
_— % Ti 99 whieh appear in the devel Op- 

ness of rich scholarship, 
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met of the race, bas ada ted the 
long foreign residence, and that ices ale practical acqualt- 
ance with meri and aflairs, which has made bis own life part 
of contemporary history. Best of all for the purpose, the 
ineradicable Americanism of the historian imparts 


his native 
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air to the page. It is not only a Lhistory of America, it is 
an American History. ‘There is a wild vigor and luxuriant 
riclness in ifs style of treatment, a proud buoyancy of 
flow, as if it shared the energetic career of the country it des- 
cribes. The intellectual habit evident throughout is precisely 
that required of a historian, not so romantic as to limit the 
story to a sweet and captivating legend, nor so academic as to 
Wars 
no withered, scholastic air. ‘he Jnstorian has not curiously 
culled flowers, and offered them to us pressed,—but with 
generous hands he gathers all the bounties of the ficld and 
heaps them before us, wet with morning dew. 

Our present duty is not with the work, but with the cireum- 
stances which the work has made interesting, Born near 
Worcester, Massachusetts, Mr. Bancroft was the son of the 
Rev. Aaron Bancroft, one of the most distinguished Unitarian 
teachers of the last half century. In his house the religion 
learned from his lips by lis elildren was of that grave and 
humane order which, once permeating the young mind, 
sweetens the man’s life for ever after. Freedom of ingquirv,— 
the supremest liberty of moral investigation, was the golden 
rule of the old man’s life. *‘ Prove all things,” was the car- 
nest exhortation of lis preaching, sure that otherwise there 
would be little good to hold fast. When, in the declining 
years of lus life, an intellectual and moral exeitement, known 
as Transcendentalism, prevailed in New England, and many 
good men of his own persuasion fancied that the foundations 
of things were at last succumbing, the old clergyman went his 
way quite unperplexed, sympathized with the spirit, although 
hot with the result of the investigation, and assured his alarmed 
fnends that the errors, if such they were, would necessarily 
pass, and that all grain of truth grew in husks. 

At seventeen years of age the historian went to Germany 
aud studied at Gottingen. Like all ardent and serious New 
England youths, his interest in theological speculations was 
great, and he often preached to the quiet German country con- 
Bregations around Gottingen, in their native tongue. ‘This 
iterest was the puritanical inheritance of his native land. The 
small towns were parishes, and the minister the high priest. It 
had been so from the earliest times, and the feeling in the mat- 
ler, which survived until a quarter of a century since, clearly 
Manitested the fact that the emigration of the pilgrims and the 


shal in colorless masses the hosts of Justorne facts. It has 
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«Ah! Lord Byron,” sald one of the fairest of the group, 
«when I return to America no one will believe that 1 have 

ually seen you. [ must carry them some tangible proof of 
mv good fortune. Wall you give me the rose in your batton- 
hole 2” 

Phe ‘free and independent ” address did not displease the 
poet, and he gave the rose. 

Upon leaving the vessel, Lord Byron asked Mr. Bancroft to 
visit. him at luis villa l, Montenero, near the e] ILY, 7 maida a day 
ortwo after, hewent They talked of many things, Lord Byr n 
naturally asking endless questions of America ‘He denied the 
of Goethe about Manfred, and said that he had neve; 
read Faust. Ife had just written the letter upon Pope, and, 


in conversation, greatly extolled Ins poetry. Without saying 
Orivant O; qT} CTOTAU epee be 9 pVron Was ak Laware ait ih! ‘ _ 
1.) 1] ne 3% - : ‘ ‘ writ 
Die taser. fi was i the Veal [Szt, and he was Withee Don 
° ) ’ } ° ° ; . } j ' ’ 
duan, ” copie call it im moral,” sid he, “and put Roderick 


megoret in thei libraries,”’ So of Suelley : "They call him 
an infidel,” said Lord Byron, * but he is more Christian than 
he ‘hole of them.” When lis visitor rose to leave, the poet 
took down a volume containive the last cantos he liad then 
written of the poem, and wrote lis name in them, as a remem- 
brance “from Noel Byron.” But Ambrosia was that day allotted 
to the young American, for as they passed slowly through 1 
bade him tarry a moni ut, and leavii (| 

room immediately returned with the Countess Guiecioli. She, 


too, smiled, and ehding into the mazv } acto lala I sper 

. 4 } La 2.5 ] 2 ! . 
ied the listener on, delighted. Again he rose to go, but a ser- 
. | sf } 
vant threw open a door and discovered a collation spread in 
le ‘ ls : . e ° I) i . . ’ ‘ ] i are } 

tie adjomune room, Ferhaps the poet pieased Nisei 

™ -. = > nee s ss » ) aoe 4 . «al 

tile beh tl Cy ot § rac iousls and profuscis CTii ii UI i Is 

subjeets in the ambassadorial person of his guest. “'] 


laine,” he said, upon reading in some tourist’s volume that a 

py of the Unglish Bards and Scotch Reviewers had becu 
und by him at Niagara. The modesty of lus Am 

visitor might recognise in the cordiality of his reception and 


tr tment Lord Byron’s acknowledgment of his American 
lan 


ln 1522 Mr. Bancroft returned home, and served for a 
year as Greek tutor in Harvard College. During i 
residence in urope he had matured his projects to r 
standard of i] , in America, and 1 e following 
GQ Ol education in America, and in the folowiuy 
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f . . ; — 
he, with Mr. Cogswell, Tabrarian of the Astor ibrar 
rf commenced the famous Round Hill School at Northamp: . 
' Three brothers Sheperd, descendants of the old New England 
i divine, had built three neighbouring houses upon this spot, 
: Gradually they lad all p: issed into the hands of one of the bros , 


who was willing to sell them, and they beeame the seat of the 


! 


school. The estate compris sed about fifty acres. The school 
| was Immediately filled by young men from every part of th 
country, and took rank d lirectly among the finest institutions, 
Mr. Bancroft devoted himself with — ardor to the 
ente rp ise. ‘The system of study parsued at the best selools 
in the world was 7 and the Phy Was, in itself, 
completely successful. Unhappily, however, there was no 
Oxford and no Cambridge for this Itton. ee course of study 
was so high and entire that the graduates of Round Till were 
well fitted to enter the advanced classes of anv College. But, 


bv a: ingular provision of College Laws, those who entered an 


adv: mnced class were held to pay for the preceding years. Nor 

j did the studies in any colle: ve carry the student forw: wed to a 

fi proportioned result. Shrewd men did) not want to pay twice 
7 for their son’s peg LD esides, it was a sohiiary elfort, 





Ff possibly some wild whim thought the shrewd men, of this 
‘| deeply-dyed German student. Thus, although in itsel! suc- 
| ce soft ul, it did not promise to achieve the desired result, like a 
fi very perfect blossom, which will vet not mpen into a fruit. 
Bt Mr. Baneroft’s interest in it, therefore, gradually declined. 
ah Meanwhile he had served other aims by translating his 
i frie . Ileeren’s History of Greece, and had been long meditat- 
ing and preparing the material for a History of the Umted 


States. In 1827 he was married at Springfie Jd, and returning 
to Northampton resumed his connection with the School simply 

: us a te slot and presently withdrew from it alt — In 
the house represented in the engraving, its frontispiece, the lirst 
i Volume of the History was written, and was published in he year 
1834. ‘The historian then removed to Springfield, where lie re- 
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sided two years, completing and publishing another volun 

é \ ré. 

[ft was a favorite maxim of Ariosto, and of Lord —_ 
that every man of letters must mix in affairs, if he would: se- 
cure a] rofound influence upon men. Only by conte t, they 
i felt, docs man learn to know man, The wandering Homer, the 
i poet Shakspeare, the statesmen Milton, Lord Bacon, tl ne » privy 
if conneillor Goethe, Michael Angelo planning fortifications [or 
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Vlorence, Leonardo da Vinei desiguin.s r drains for the Lom- 
bardy plains, are names upon thei sides Lt Is asy to see how 
‘nvaluable to a historian must be this practical intercourse 
with men and aflairs, of whose development history is the re- 
cord, Mr. Bancroft’s po hse al career, therefore, is not only a 
remarkable illustration of the successes opened ina repub lie to 
ability and energy , but it re necessarily had ihe profor und 
est influence upon “hie work. A man who makes part of re 
history of his own time can better write that of anothe 
While still reside nt at Nortliampton, he was, quile uowi! ling y 
upon his part, elected a representat ive to the General Court, but 
his engagements prevented his taking his seat. Other nee a 
were offered him, which he declined. Appoiiited Collector of 
Boston in 1838, by President Van Buren, Mr. Bancroft 
brought to his new daties an intelligence and zeal which se- 
cured the acknowleds sment of greal ability from very deter- 
ny ned opponents. le was again marricd at this time; and, 
during the engrossing engagements of Ins office, he sbeaned 
dill gently upon the third volume of the history, which was 
publis ied in 18412. In the year 1844 he was nominated for 
oe ior by the: democratic party. Ile was not elected, 
although receiving a larger vote than had ever before been 
polled upon the purely democratic issue. Party spirit did not 
spare any prominent man, and plenty of hard things were sai 
during the contest. But in the excited moments of political 
difference, although great talent is often conceded to opponents, 
integrity and kindliness of licart ave too « ten denied. Through- 
oul a Canvass of great acerbity of Lec ling, | he democratic nomi- 
nee was in New-York, engaged in examining, often for more 
thanthe twelve hours of day, the documents illustrative of 
America’s early his tory, which Mr. Brodhead han then just 
brought from Holland for the [listorical Society of his Stat 

In 1844 Mr. Polk was clected President, or summoned 
Mr. Bancroft to Was! ington as Secretary of the Navy, and 
In the autuinn of 1846, he crossed the ocean as Minister to 
England. When Rubens, the pa nter, resided in if igland a 
Dutch Ambass: dor, a company of diplomats one 
him and found Lites. pallette in hi ind, at work bel fore his easel. 

“ALT” said they, ‘ Monsicur the Ambassador is playing 
painter." 


{ 
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“No, gentlemen,” responded the artist, “the painter 1s 
playing Ambassador.” 
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chain of association, by which mute material forms are 
linked to certain states of thought and moods of  feel- 
ing, so that our jovs and sorrows, our struggles and . 
wap are chronicled on the walls of a house, the trunk of ; 

tree, or the allevs of a garden. Many persons are so unhappy 
as to pass 1 rough life without these sweet influences. ‘Their 
hves are wand ering i nd nom: dic, and their tem {porary vl ices of 
shelter are mere tents, though built of brick or wood. The 
bride is bre ueht home to one lhe use, the clild is born in ano- 
ther, and «i sinathird. As we walk through the unex press- 
ive squares of one of our cities, and mark their dreary mon- 
otony of front, and their ever-changing door-plates, how few 
of these houses are there that t present themselves to the eye 


*s) ' b8 ry 
with anv of the symbols and Indi ientions of home. ‘These, we 
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say instinctively, are mere pare lle lori ‘ms of a Ir, with sections 
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sic), but not wve, In the large meanmMne oF tue term. | ub a 


countryehouse, however small and plain, 1f if be only well 
] ; 1c “i | } ] mr 7 ‘ aoe ,| +» . " 1, . 
placed, as 1h} I »- S$HaadOowW OI a perlare hal urce, Ol] On the banks 


i ats ‘cue On ey ee Si i " (’ 
Ol a Stream, OF in tiie hollow ol a sheltering liill, has more ot 
4] a ] i } 4 } be : * ' 
tue OOK OF nouTe than many a costsy city mansion. In tie 
tormer, a poruion of nature seems to have been subdir 
rimitive ecnaracter to 


converted to the uses of man, and vet its p 
have re i unchanged; but, in the latter, nature has been 
| ned, and a huge brick monument erected to her 
wiemory, We read that “God setteth the solitary in families.” 
He significance of this beautifal expression dwells in its: las! 
word, ‘The : itary are not set in hotels or boarding- houses, 
hor yet in committuities or phalansterics, but in families. ‘t 
burden of solitude is to be hiehtened by household allections, 
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called the cares of housekes e &, iron 

| y and indolently poe when lighten re 
OV mutual forbearanee and unpreten nding self-sa ches become 
eecasiols of endearment and instruments of moral and spiri- 
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— dhe partial deprivation of : igh tunder which Mr. Prescott 
: S10ng lal sed 18 now a fact in literary history almost as well 
Known as te blindness of Milton or the Jaimeness of Scott. 
udeed, many m: ignify in their thoughts the extent of his loss, 
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and picture to themselves the author of “ Ferdinand and 
Isabella = as a vener: able pe rsonagce, entirely Ss] clitles Ss, ilies 
“dark steps” require a constant “guiding hand.” and are 
greatly surprised when they sce this ideal image transformed 
into a figure retaining a more than common share of youthful 
lightness of movement, and a countenance full o| freshness 
and animatio n, which betrays to a casual observ: atio nono mark 
of visual imperfection. The weight of this trial, heavy in Leal 
to a man of literary tastes, has been balanced in Mr. Pr scott's 
case by great compensations. He has been hi appy in th 

into which he was born, h: ippy inthe home he has made for 
himself, and happy in the troops of loving and sympa thizing 
friends whom he has gathered around him. He hia been 
happy in the early posse ssion of that leisure which has enabled 
him to give his whole ene rgies to literary labors, without dis- 
traction or interruption, and, most of all, happy In fils own 
genial temper, lis cheerful spirit, lis cordial frankness, and 
that disposition to look on the bright side of men and thin, 

which is better not only than house and land, but than genius 
and fame. It is his privilege, a no means TES ersal wit 

cessful authors, to be best valued where most known: and t 
graceful tribute which his iit 
pi ud to him,in the preface to lis History of Spanish Literature, 


laate “friend Mr, 4 hor, Has 


that his ** cil will alwavs be dearest to those who have best 
known the discouragements ander which they have been Wi 
and the mode sty and gentleness with which they are worn,’ 1s 


but an expression of the common feeling of all those wlio 
know lim. 

‘lo come down to smaller matters, Mr. Prese 
fortunate in the merely focal influences which have 
train his mind and character. His lines have fallen to him in 


# ’ ' , ‘ } ’ 
pleasant places. llis latiier, who removed from Salem to Bos- 


ton when he himself was quite young, lived for many years 10 
a house in Be ufo rd-street, now swept away by 
ch; ungze , the eflect of 1 hich, 1 In a pl ice of byrnuate d extene like 
“saorealig Ss lo ¢l ad U| tantly yarrowine 


spaces, It Was one or a class of houses of wiica 
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| nar! 
>the mare 
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ie p ilies into Cons 


i : ! iy] } Trt 
specimens are now left in that densely settled penin 


} iorm, ans 


built of brick, painted 3 yellow, was square im form, | 
rooms on either side of the facial door. It had Iittie . 
tectural merit, and no architectural pretension ; but it stood Oy 
itself and was not imprisoned ina block, had a tew ! 
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of land between the front door and the street, and a 
reasonable amount of breathing-space and elbow-room at thie 
1 in the rear, and was shaded by by some fine elws and 
horse-chesnuts. It had a certain individual character and ex- 
pression of iis own. Here Mr. Prescott the elder, commonly 
known and addressed in Boston as Judge Prescott, lived from 
1817 to 1844, the year of his death. Mr. Prescott the 
younger, the historian, upon his marriage, did not leave his 
father’s house to seek a new home, but, complying with a 
Lindly custom more common In Europe, at least upon the Con- 
tenent, than in America, continued to reside under the paternal 
roof, the two families forming one united and_ affectionate 
household, which, in the latter years of Judge Prescott’s life, 
presented most engaging forms of age, mature life, and bloom- 
ig youth. As Mr Prescott’s circle of research grew more and 
more wide, the louse was enlarged by the addition of a study 
toaccommodate his books and manuscripts, and here fame found 
him living when she came to seek him after the publication of 
the “ History of Ferdinand and Isabella.” No one of those 
who were so fortunate as to enjoy the friendship of both the 
father and the son ever walks by the spot wlicre this house 
once stood, without recalling, with a mingling of pleasure and 
of pain, its substantial and respectable appearance, its warm 
atuosphere of welcome and hospitality, and the dignified form, 
so expressive of wisdom and of worth, of that admirable person 
who so long presided over it. This house was pulled down a 
few years since, soon after the death of Judge Prescoit : his 
son having previously removed to the house in Beacon-street, 
in which he now lives during the winter months. 

Few authors have ever been so rich in dwelling-places as 
Mr, Prescott. “ The truth is,” says he in a letter to his pub- 
lisher, “1 have three places of residence, among which | con- 
inve to distribute my year, Six months I pass in town, where 
my house is in Beacon-street, looking on the common, which 
“8 you may recollect, is an uncommonly fine situation, com- 
manding a noble view of land and water.” 

tuere is ttle in the external aspect of this house in Beacon- 
‘treet to distinguish it from others in its immediate vicinity. 
It is ohe of a continuous but not uniform block. It is of 
Urick, painted white, four stories high, and with one of those 
welled touts which are characteristicof Boston. It has the usual 
Hopertion and distribution of drawing-rooms, dining-room and 
“ambers, Which are furnished with unpretending elegance, and 
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tienlar space in the stored shelves, he is, if a reading man, 
attracted by some rows of portly quartos and goodly octavos, 
handsomely bound, bearing inviting names, unknown to Lown- 
des or Brunet. On reaching forth his hand to take one of 
them down, he finds that while they keep the word of promise 
to the eve, they break it to the hope, for the seeming books 
are It thing hat strips of etlded leather pasted upon a tlat 
surface, and stamped with titles, in the selection of which, Mr. 
Prescott has indulved that playful fancy wlvch, though it car 


eae aan! 


3 


\ 
rarely appear in his grave historical works, 1s constantly ails 
t 


mating lus correspondence and conversation. It is, in short 
: aie : 

, secret door, opening at the touch of a spring, and eoncealed 

from observation when shut. A small winding staircase leads 


to aroom of moderate extent above, so arranged as to give all 
possible advantage of holit to the imperfect eyes of the histo- 
rian. ere Mr. Prescott vathers around him the books and 
manuscripisin use for the particular work on which he may be 
engaged, aid few persons, except hunself and his secretary, 
ever penetrate to lis studisas retreat. 

In regard to situation, few houses in any city are superior 
tothis. It stands directly upon the common, a_ beautiful 
piece of ground, tastefully laid out, moulded into an exhilara- 
ting variety of surface, and only open to the objection of being 
foo much cut up by the intersceting paths which the time- 
saving habits of the thrifty Bostonians have traced across 1t. 
Mr. Preseott’s house stands nearly opposite a small sheet of 
Wal rs to which the tasteless name of Frog Pond is so inveter- 
al i} lixed by I ng usage, that it can never Le divorced from it. 
Uf late years, since the introduction of the Cochituate water, a 
fountain has been made to play here, which throws up an 
Ovelisk of Sp) rkling silver, springing from the bosom of the 
litle lake, like a palm tree from the sands, producing, in its 


Sithpie beauty, a far finer effect than tlie costly architeetural 
fancl sof Murope, in which the water spurts and fizzles amid 
a fastcess crowd of sprawling Tritons and flopping dolphins. 
. Pe UL Specra le may be seen in the | he afternoons 
w #ane, before tue midsummer heats have browned the grass, 


ne crystal plumes of the fountain are waving in the 
racy and the rich, yellow light of the slow-sinking sun 
“Sin the air and throws long shadows on the turf, and the 
Common is sprinkled. ¢ : eee +t wall droaced and 
eA 2S SUT, tar and wide, Wilih Welle-arcs ed ane 


Whe 


“Mannered crowds—a spectacle in which not only the eye 
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but the heart also may take pleasure, from the evidence which 
it furnishes of the general diffusion of material comfort, worth 
and intelligence. 

The situation of the house admirably adapts it also for a 
winter residence. The sun, during nearly his whole course 
plays on the walls of the houses which occupy the weslors 
part of Beacon-strect, and the broad pavement in front js, in 
the coldest weather, clear of ice and snow, and of! 
Ing promenade even to the long dresses and thin shoes which 
so many perverse wives and = daughters will persist in 
bringing ito the streets. Here, in the early days of spring, 
the timid crocus and snowdrop peep from the soil long before 
the iron hand of winter has been lifted from the rest of the 
city. Besides the near attraction of the Common, which is 
beautiful in all seasons, this part of Boston, from its elevated 
position, commands a fine view of the western horizon, in 
cluding a range of graceful and thickly-peopled hills in Brooke 
line and Roxbury. The briiliant winter sunsets are seen lire 
to the greatest advantage. The whole western sky burns with 
rich metallic lights of orange, yellow, and yellow-green ; the out- 
lines of the hills in the clear, frosty air, are sharply cut against 
this glowing back-ground ; the wind-harps of the leatless trees 
send forth a melancholy music, and the faint stars steal out 
one by one as the shrouding veil of daylight is slowly with 
drawn, A walk at this hour along the western side of the 
Common offers a larger amount of the soothing and clevating 
influences of nature than most dwellers in cities can com- 
mand.* 

In this house in Beacon-street, Mr. Prescott lives for about 
half the year, engaged in literary research, and finding reliel 


n 


ry’ + . . ° J arp rp 
* The beauty of American winter sunsets is, so far as we are aware, 
peculiar to that country. = It depends upon a combination of elements 


found nowhere else ; a low temperature with a brilliant sunignt and 


. : Z a al my 
a transparent atmosphere : the climate of Sweden with the sk) t 
Italy. In northern Europe, the tone of coloring 1s too gray ass 


subdued, and the short days of winter leave but little light in the arr. 
In Italv, the beauty of the winter sunsets is essentially the same . 
that of the summer. In both, the coloring is what painters would 
eallwarm. But there is something peculiarly spiritual in the pare 
light of American winter sunsets, in which the frost keeps ae 
all the clouds and vapors of earth, and the western sky * 
like a vault of crystal, through which the glory of some other wor 
is shining. 
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from his studies in the society of a numerous circle of friends, 
possession, in which no man is more rich, No 
author in America is sO exclusively a man ot letters, "Nis 
‘ime and energies are not at all given fo the exciting and 
ephemeral claims of the passing hour, but devoted to those 
calm researches the results of which have appeared in his 
published works. eis strongly social in his tastes and habits, 
and his manners and conversation mn society are uncommonly 
free from that stiffucss and coldness which are apt to creep 
over students, and retains more youthful ease and unreserve 
than most men, whatever be their way of life, carry into mid- 
die age. He is methodical in his habits of exercise as well as 
of study, and is much given to long walks, as in former years 
10 long rides. ‘These periods of exercise, however, are not 
wholly idle. From his defective sight he has acquired the 
habit (not a very common one) of thinking without the pen, 
and many a smooth period has been wrought and polished in 
the forge of the brain while in the saddle or on foot.* 

The ocenpants of most of the houses in that part of Boston 
where Mr. Prescott lives, are birds of passage. As soon as 
tle sun of the short-lived summer puts off the countenance 
of a friend, and puts on that of a foe, one by one they take 
their flight. Ilouse after house shuts up its green lids, 
and resigns itself to a three or four months’ sleep. The 
owners distribute themselves among various places of retreat, 
rural, suburban or marine, more or lessremote. Mr. Prescott 
also quits the noise, dust and heat of Boston at this season, 
and takes refuge for some weeks in a cottage at Nahant. 
“This place,” he writes to his publisher, “is a cottage— 
What Lady Emeline Stuart Wortley calls in her ‘Travels’ ‘a 
charming country villa’? at Nahant, where for more than 
‘Wenty years I have passed the summer months, as it is the 
coolest spotin New England. The house stands on a bald 
cil, overlooking the ocean, so near that in a storm the spray 
‘SUirown over the piazza, and as it stands on the extreme 


4 precious 
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» Mr. Prescott inherits from his father a taste for riding and 
Walking alone. For many years, during the life of the latter, they 
Were both in the habit of riding before breakfast. Their horses 
would be brought to the door at the same time, and they would start 
together, but one would take the right hand and one the left. This 
tipnaengs, so little in unison with his otherwise social tastes, is often 

“ suiject of playful banter among his friends. 
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receding waters. This has a very gentle inclination, and 
having been hammered upon so long by the action of the waves 
it is as hard and smooth as a marble floor, presenting an invi- 
ting field for exercise, whether on foot, in carriages, or on liorse- 
hack. The wheels roll over it in silence and leave no indenta- 
tion behind, and even the hoofs of a galloping steed make but 
a momentary impression. On a fine breezy afternoon, in the 
season, When the tide is favourable, this beach presents a most 
exhilarating spectacle, for the whole gay world of the place is 
attracled here; some in carriages, some on horseback, and 
some on foot. Every kind of carriage that American ingenuity 
has ever devised is here represented, from the old fashioned 
family coach, with its air of solid, church-and-state respectabil- 
ity, to the sporting-man’s wagon, which looks like a vehicular 
tarantula, all wheels and no body. The inspiriting influence 
of the scene extends itself to both bipeds and quadrupeds. 
Little boys and girls race about on the fascinating wet sand, so 
that their nurses, What with the waves and what with the horses’ 
hoofs, are kept in a perpetual frenzy of apprehension. Sober 
pedestrians, taking their “ constitutional,” ivuluntarily quick- 
en their pace, as if they were really walking for plea- 
sure and not for exercise. ‘The well-fed family horse pricks 
up lis ears and lifts his feet lightly, as if he felt a sense 
of pleasure in the coolness and moisture under them. Fair 
equestrians dash across the beach at full gallop, their veils and 
dresses streaming on the breeze, attended by their own flying 
shadows in the smooth watery mirror of the yellow sands. — Let 
the waves curl and break in long lines of dazzling foam and 
spring upon the beach as if they enjoyed their own restless 
play; sprinkle the bay with snowy sails for the setting sun to 
linger and play upon, and cover the whole with a bright blue 
sky dappled with drifting clouds, and all these elements make 
Up so animating a scene, that a man must be very moody or very 
apathetic not to feel his heart grow lighter as he gazes upon it. 
lhe position of Nahant, and its convenient distance from 
Boston, make it a place of much resort in the hot months of 
summer. ‘here are many hotels and boarding-houses ; and 
also a large number of cottages, occupied for the most part by 
families, the heads of which come up fo town every day and re- 
tarn in the evening. The climate and scenery are so warked, 
lat they give rise to very decided opinions. Many pronounce 
Nahant delighttul, but some do not hesitate to call it detest- 
Oh 
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able. No place can be more marine and less rural, Ther 
are no woods and very few trees. There are none but oce; 

sights and ocean sounds. Itis like being out at se a In a great 
ship that does not rock, As every wind blows off the bay, the 
temperature of the alr is very low, and the clear gree) Water 
look s cold enough in a hot Augus t noon to.make one’s teeth 
chatter, so that it requires some resolution to venture 1 Upon a 
bath, : and still incre to repeat the experiment. The character- 
stic an vate of Nahant may be observed in one of those d Vs, 
not uncommon on the coast of New England, when a sharp 


east wind sets in after a hot morning. The sea tur supa 
ooo steel blue surface, and the air is so cold that it js nof 

ymfortable to sit still in the shade, while the sky, the parcli hed 
mn ass, the dusty roads, and the sunshine bright ‘and cold, like 
moon beaws, give to the eye a strangely decepti ive promise of 
heat. Under the calm light of a broad full moon, Nahant 
puts ona strange and unearthly beauty. The sea spark] les in 
silver gleams, a nd its phosphoric foam is in vivid contrast. with 
the inky sh ate of the chifs. The ships dart away into the 
luminous distance, lke spectral forms. In the deep stillness 
the sullen plunge of the long, breaking waves becomes oppre- 
sive to the spirits. The roofs of the cottages glitter with 
spiritual light, and the white line of the dusty road is turned 
into a patii of pearl, 

The cottage which Mr. Prescott occupies at Nahant is built 
of wood, two stories in height, and has a spacious piazza run- 
ning round it, which in fine weather is much used as a sup- 
plementary drawing-room. There is nothing remarkable what- 
evet in its external appearance. Its plain and unassuming 
aspect provokes neither criticism nor admiration. — [ts situation 
is one of the finest in the whole peninsula. It stands upon 
the extremity of a bold, bluff-like promontory, and its elevated 
position gives it the command of a very wide horizon. The 
sea makes up a large proportion of the prospect, and as every 
vessel that sails into or out of the harbour of Boston | passes 
Within range of the ge there is never a moment 1 wh ich the 
view is uot animated by ships and canvas. The pier, W! here 
the steamer whieh plies between Boston and Nahant, lands 
and receives her passengers, and the Sw: allow’s Cave, one of 
the lions of the place, are both within a stone’s throw of the 
cott: we. 

Mr. Prescott resides at Nahant from eight to ten weeks, and 
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ends a refreshing and restorative influence in its keenly bracing 
sea-ait, ‘This, though a season of retirement, is by no means 
one of indolence, for he works as many hours every day and 
accomplishes as much, here, as_ in Boston, his time of study 
being comparatively free from those interruptions which ina 
busy city will so often break into a scholar’s seclusion. As 
his life at Nahant falls within the travelling season, he receives 
here many of the strangers who are attracted to lis presence 
by his literary reputation and the report of lis amiable man- 
ners; and this tribute to celebrity, exacted in the form of 
golden hours from him as from every distinguished man in our 
enterprising and inquisitive age, is paid with a cheerful good- 
humour, which leaves no alloy in the recollections of those 
who have thus enjoyed the privilege of lis society. 

Mr. Prescoit’s second remove— for if Poor Richard’s saying 
be strictly true he is burnt out every year—is from Nahant to 
Pepperell, and usually happens early in September. [lis home 
in Peppercil is thus deseribed by him in a letter to his 
publisher. 

“The place at Pepperell has been in the family for more 
than a century and a half, an uncommon event among our 
locomotive people. The house is about a century old, the 
original building having been greatly enlarged by my father 
rst, and since by me. It is here that my grandfather, Col. 
Wm. Prescott, who commanded at Bunker Hill, was born 
and died, and in the village church-yard he lies buried under a 
suple slab, contaming only the record of lis name and age. 
My father, Wm. Prescott, the best and wisest of his name, was 
also born and passed his earlier days here, and, from my own 
infancy, not a year has passed that | have not spent more or 
less of in these shades, now hallowed to me by the recollection 
of happy hours and friends that are gone. 

“The place, which is called ‘The Highlands,’ consists of 
some two hundred and fifty acres, about forty-two miles from 
Boston, on the border-line of Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire. It is a fine rolling country; and the house stands ona 
"sing ground that descends with a gentle sweep to the Nissit- 
nigh _ wd very pretty river, affording picturesque views 
mb lige course, A bold mountain chain on the north 

* among which is the Grand Monadnoc, in New Hampshire, 
neal frame to the picture. ‘The land is well studded 

eS—oak, walnut, chestnut, and maple —distributed in 
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clumps and avenues, so as to produce an — effec 
Che maple, in particular, in its autumn season, when th 
are there, nakes a brave show with its gay live ry when touel ad 
by the frost. 

‘To possess an estate like that at P epperell, which has ¢ 
down by lineal descent through several successions of owners, 
oli of whom were useful and honorable men in their 4 v and 
goneration, Is a privilege not common any where, and v ry rare 
ina country like America, young in years and not frnitfal in 
local attachments. Family pride may be a weakness, but fa- 
wnily reverence is a just and generous sentiment. No man can 
look round upon fields of his own hke those at Pepperell, where, 
to a suggestive eye, the very forms of the landscape seem to 
have caught an expression from the patriotism, the publ 

spirit, the integritv, and the mtelligence which now for more 
than a hundred years have been associated with them, witho 
rete: conscious of a rush of emotions, all of which set in the 
direction of honor and virtue. 

The name of Prescott has now, for more than two hundred 
years, been known and honored in’ Massachusetts. The tirst 
of the name, of whom mention is made, was John Prescott, 
who came to the counTY In L640, and settled in Lancaster. 
He was a blacksmith and milly right by trade—a man of ath- 
letic frame and dauniless resolution ;. and his strength and 
courage were more than once put to the proof in those encoun- 
ters which so often took pl wee between the Indians and the 
early settlers of New England. He premier with him from 
Bug! and a hel met and suit of armour—perhaps an heir-loom 
descended from some ancestor — had fought . Poictiers or 
I dden-fi ld—and whenever the Indians attacked lis House 
he clothed himself in full mail and. sallied out agains! them ; 

the advantages he is reported to have gained were proba- 


> 


b } | 7 » He 7 . } ’ Pry 7 Y\) 7° } | iM his ] near- 
ably quite as much owing to the terror inspired by Dis ap] 
ance as to the prowess of his arm. 
‘ieeas | rr om 
itis aranidss 1, Benjamin Prescott, who lived in Groton, wa 


P ‘ <Q he 
a man of intluence at nd consideration in the colo my ol M: “i ning 
usselts. Ne represe uted Groton for many years 1 the Col 
levislature, Was a magistrate, and an officer in the militia. 


od @ te 
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1735 he was chosen agent of the province to maintam their 


riglits in a controversy with New Hampshire respecting boun- 

“ » avin’ 
darv lines, but declined the trust on account of He on c 
, ; jondon. 


the small-pox, which was prevalent at the ime 1 
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Mr. Edmund Quincy, who was appointed in his place, took 
the disease and died of it. But in the same vear, the messen- 
wer of fate found Mr. Prescott upon his own farm, engaged in 

he peaceful labors of agriculture. He died in August, 1735 
if a sudden inflamm: tory attack, brought on by over- exertion, 
in a hot day, to save a crop of grain from an impending shower, 
He was but forty years old he the time of his death, and the 
influence he had long enjoyed among a community slow to 
give their confidence to the young, is an expressive tribute to 
his character and understanding. Ile had the further advan- 
tage of a dignitied and commanding personal appearance. — In 
1735, the year of lis death, he yeouived a donation of about 
eight hundred acres of ud from the town of Groton for his 
services in procuring a large territory for them from the Gene- 
ral Court, and the present family estate in Pepperell forms 
probably a part of this grant. 

His second son was Col. Wm. Prescott, the commander of 
the American forces at the Battle of Bunker Hill, who, after 
his father’s death, and while he was yet in his minority, settled 
upon the estate in Pepperell, and built the house which is still 
standing. Up to the age of forty-nine, his life, we the ex- 
ception of a few months’ service in the old French war, was 
passed in waletine il labors, and the discharge of those modest 
civic trusts which the mfluence of hus family, and the confi- 
dence inspired by his own character, devolved upon him. 
Joining the army at Cambridge inmediately after the news of 
the Concord fight, it was his good fortune to sccure a perma- 
nent place in history, by commanding the troops of his country 

1 battle, to wl ake subsequent events gave a sigmificance 
gre; reatly disproportioned both to the numbers engage din it and 
toits immediate results. At the end of the campaign of 1776, 
he returned home and resumed his usual course of life, which 
continued uninterrupted, exce pt that he was present as a volun- 
teer with Gen. Gates at the surrender of Burgoyne, until his 
death, in 1795, when he was in his seventicth year. He was 
aman ot vigorous mind, not much indebted to the advantages 
of education in early fe: though he preserved to the last at 
taste for reading. Lis judg: ent and good sense were much 
esteemed by the community in which he lived, and were always 

it their service both in public and private affairs. He was of 
a generous temper, and somewhat impaired his estate by his 
hberal spirit and hearty hospitality. In the carcer o! Col. 
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Prescott we see how well the training given by the institutio: 


of New Englond fits a man for discharging worthily the duties 


of war or peace. We see a man summone ed irom the plo 
and by the accident of war called upon to perform an in) 


tant milit: ary service, and in the exercise of his duty we ind 


him displaying that calm courage and sagacious judement 
which a life in the camp is supposed to be necessary to bestow, 
Nor was his a rare case, for as the needs of the revolutionary 
strugele required such men, “they were always fortheomi Ing. 
Nor is there any reason to suppose that Col. Prescott himsel| 











‘ 


ever looked upon his conduct on the seventeenth of June as any 


thing to be specially commended, but only as the pe rformanee 
ofa simple plece of duty, wh ich could not have been put by 
without shame and diserace.* 


* The revolutionary annals of New England abound in curious and 
characteristic anecdotes, illustrating the resolute spirit of the peop le, 
most of which are preser ved only in these town histories which con. 
tain the results of minute investigation, applie d to a limited territory 
and guided by a spirit of local pride and affection. The news of the 
march of the British troops out of Boston on the morning of April 
19, 1775, which flew like a fiery cross through New England, reached 
Pep P “a at about ten o'clock in the forenoon. Col. Prescott imme- 
diately summoned his cot npany, and put himse lf at their head and 
proce ‘ded towards Concor ‘dy having been joined by a rein ‘ig nent 
from Groton. A memibe r ot the company — Abel Parke *— Wis 
ploughing in a distant ficld, and did not receive the alarm in season 
to start with his fellow soldiers ; but as soon as he heard it, he left 
nis oxen in. the field unyvoked, ran home, seized his gun iv ove hand 
and his best coat in the other, and set out upon a run to join his 


companions, whom he overtook in Sickan, After the sopersers ol 
hes Peo ppe ” all and Groton. tre Ops, these towns were left me uly = 
fen el 5 but in a state of great uncasiness from a weininens 
proach of the british regulars. In this emer; gency, sever lof the 


wolen of the neig! ee inet together, dressed themselves in the 
clothes of their absent husbands and brothers, armed th Ives 
with muskets, pitehforks, and such weapons as they could find, and 
having elected Mrs. David Wright of Pepperell their commander, 
took possession of a bridge between Pepperell and Groton, © hich 
they resolved to maintain against fore ign force or domestic treason, 
A person SUOT Appears oe Ol Lh lorse-bae Ik, who was known to be a zea 
ous Tory. He was immediately seized by these resolute | IeTOINES, 
unhorsed and searched, an a some treasonable corre spondence found 
in his boots. He was detained prisoner, and his despatches sent to 
the Couanittee of Safety. For these anecdotes, as well as for some 
of the statements in the text, we are indebted to Butler's History of 
Groton, an unpretending and meritorious work, 
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Judge Prescott, who died in Boston in the month of Decem- 
bor, L844, at the age of eighty-two, was the only child of Col. 
Prescott, and born upon the family estate at Pepperell. His 
son, in one of his previously quoted letters, speaks of him as 
“the best and wisest of his name.” It does not become a 
stranger to their blood to confirm or deny a comparative esti- 
mate like this, but all who knew Judge Prescott will agree that 
he must have gone very far who would have found a wiser or a 
better man. His active life was mainly passed in the unain- 
bitious lavors of the bar; a profession which often secures, in 
America, a fair share of substantial returns and mucli local 
influence, but rarely gives extended or posthumous fame. [le 
had no taste for political life, and the few public trusts which 
he discharged were assumed rather from a sense of duty than 
from inclination. He was never a member of Congress, nor 
in any way connected with the general government, brut was 
always content to move within the narrower sphere of his own 
Siate. As a practising lawyer, no person ever enjoyed in a 
greater degree the confidence of the community or the respect 
of the courts, and for many years his only difficulty was how to 
dispose of the great amount of responsible business intrusted to 

him, without injury to hishealth. This rank at the bar he had 
fairly earned both by a large measure and a happy combination 
of moral and intellectual qualities—by a good sense and saga- 
city which instinctively led him to the right, by invincible in- 
dustry, by large stores of legal learning, by natural dignity of 
manner and a perfect fairness of mind which never allowed him 
to overstate the testimony of a witness or the force of an autho- 
nty. To say that Judge Prescott was a man of sense and 
sagacity is not enough, for in him these qualities ripened into 
wisdom, As he was never called upon to manage public 
affairs upon a large scale, or to draw conclusions from a very 
wide range of observation, we can only reason from what we 
know to what we do not know, and infer that in the prime of 
lis faculties he would have proved himself competent to the 
highest trust which his country could have imposed upon him ; 
but, within his sphere of action and experience, his Judgment 
commanded the greatest respect, was sought in the most difli- 
cult questions, and reposed upon with the utmost confidence, 
For the last thirty years of his life there was no one in Boston 
“Hose counsel was more solicited or more valued in important 
matters, whether public or private. Le was not called upon, 
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like his father, to serve his country in war; but the walks ¢ 
c1Vic and peaceful lite allow a man to show of what stuff he js 
made, and the friends of Judge Prescott kuew that he had the 
hereditary courage of lis race, and that had duty required him 
to face a ‘bristling | line of muskets, he would have done it with 
as much composure as he ever stood up before a jury to argue 
1a benalt of a chent against whom an unjust current of popular 
prejudice was setling 
‘The resources of iis mind and the well- balanced sviinet 
of his character, were stmkingly seen in his declining years, 
after his retirement from the bar, which took plaee in [2 x. 
in consequence of failing health. The interval between active 
life and tlie grave is apt to be a trying period with lawyers. I 
is one of the burdens of the profession that they are obliged to 
spend half their time in Jearning what they wish to forget the 
monient it has served some particular end. The brain is like 
an iin that is constantly receiving new guests and dismissing 
the old. Thus the mind of an old lawyer i is apt to be hike 4 
warehouse, which is i part empty, and in part filled with 
goods of which the fashion has passed away. But such was 
not the case with Judge Pr escott. Lis social tastes, his do- 
mestic allections, his lowe of general knowledge, and the imter- 
est he had taken in every thing which had iterested the 
community in which he lived, had preve nted lis mind from 
becoming warped or narrowed by professional pursuits ; and 
when these were no longer permitted to him, he passed natu- 
rally and cheerfully into more tranquil employments. {is 
hoo aie lis friends, his family, filled up his hours and gave 
healthy occupation to his mind. Lis interest in life was no 
impaired, nor the vigor of his uaderstanding relaxed, by the 
change ° 
The writer of this sketch had the privilege of a personal 

acquaintance with Judge Prescott during the last years of his 
life. Lis appearance at that time was digmiied and % wed 
essing,  Llis figure was tail, thin, and slightly bent; tus 
movements active, and his frame eatouched by infirmity. lis 
features were regular—in outline and proportion resembling 
the portraits of a kindred spint, the late illustrious Jolin 
Jay—and their expression benevolent and intellectual. lis 
manners were sim] in but marked by an air of high breeding, 
flowing from dignity and refinement of character. He was a 
perfect gentleman, whether judged by a natural or a conven- 
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tional standard. A stranger, admitted to his society, would at 
Grst have been inclined to describe him by negatives. His 
manner was not overbearing, his tone was not dogmatical, his 
voice was not loud. He was free from the bad national habit 
of making strong assertions and positive statements. Ile was 
not a great talker ; nor was his conversation brilliant or pointed. 
But he who had spent any considerable time in Judge Prescott’s 
society, especially if he had had occasion to consult him or ask 
his advice, would have brought away other than merely negative 
impressions. Ile would have recalled the mild and tolerant 
good sense of his discourse, his penetrating insight, his freedom 
from prejudice, his knowledge of men so unalloyed by the bit- 
terness, the hardness, the misanthropy with which that know- 
ledge is so often bought, and the natural ease with which the 
stores of a capacious memory were brought out, as the occasion 
required. Ile would have felt that he had been admitted to 
the presence of a person of eminent wisdom and worth, whose 
mind moved in higher regions than wit or eloquence alone can 
soar to. Who can estimate too highly the privilege of having 
had such a father—so fitted for the paternal office, that if is 
son could have had the impossible boon bestowed upon him of 
selecting the parent of whom he would have been born, he 
could never have found a better guide, a wiser counsellor, a 
truer frend, than he upon whom, in the providence of God, 
that trust was actually devolved. 

The life of Judge Prescott was as happy in its close as it had 
been during its continuance. On the morning of Sunday, 
December Sth, 1844, being then in his eighty-third year, he 
died suddenly and without pain, surrounded by his family and 
lu the perfect possession of all his faculties. His death, though 
so natural an event at his advanced age, was widely and sin- 
cerely mourned, and the expressions of feeling which it called 
forth, Were proportioned to the respect and veneration which 
had followed him while living.* 








"€ The widow of Judge Prescott, the mother of the historian, died 
in March, 1852, at the age of eighty-four. She was a woman of great 
benevolence, and large, genial and active sympathies, ‘To the last, 
in Winter ic Pro summer's heat, her venerable form was constantly 
eu the streets of Boston, as she went about on foot upon her 
a — She will be long remembered and sincerely 
mourned 'y the widow and the orphan, the poor and the friendless, 
of neglected and the forsaken. She retained her youthful energy 
— pee freshness of feeling in a remarkable degree to the last 
full of ; “nd her animated smile and cordial greeting were always 
the sunshine of youth and hope. 
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The town of Pepperell lies in the northern part of the county 
of Middlesex, bordering upon the State of New Hampshire, 
[ts inhabit: ante are mostly farmers, cultivating their own lands 
with their own hands—a class of men which forms th ber 
wealth of a country, the value of whom we never properly e 
mate till we have been in regions where they have ce; ca 0 
exist. The soil is of that reasonable and moderate fertil; 
common in New England, which gives constant motive to in- 
telligent labor, and rew: ards it with | fair returns—a kind of soil 
very favorable to the growth of the plant, man. The charac. 
fer of the scenery 1s pleasing, without any claim to be ealled 
striking or picturesque. The land rises and falls in a manner 
that conte nts the eye, and the distant horizon is dignified | by 
some of those ligh hills to which, in a m: eniloquent way, the 
Bostonians give the name of mountains. The town has the acl. 
vantage of bei ing watered by two streams, the Nashua and the 
Nissitisset. The former is a thrifty New England river that 
turns mills, Farmeiwes water-power, and works for its living in 
a respectable way ; the latter is a giddy little stream that does 
little else than saat pretty ; g eliding through qtuict meadows 
fringed with alder and willow, tripping and_ singing over peb. 
bly shallows, and expanding into tranquil pools, cemmed with 
white water-lilies, the purest and most spiritual of flowers. 

Mr. Prescott’s farm is about two miles from the centre of 
the town, in a region which has more than the average amount 
of that quiet beauty characteristic of New England scenery. 
The house stands upon rather high ground, and comman Is an 
extensive view of a gently-undulating region, most of whicli ts 
grass land, which, when clothed in the “ glad, light green” ol 
the early summer, and animated with flying cli ud. shadows, 
presents a fine and exhilarating prospect. As the fava has 
been so long under cultivation, and as for m: ny years past the 
claims 4 taste and the harvests of the eye have not been over- 
looked in its management, the landseape in_ the ienmnee it 
sieithoutbiaall of the house has a riper and mellower look t! 
is usual in the rural parts of New England. Atas hort dis- 
tance in front, on the opposite side of the road, sloping | r rently 
down to the meadows of the Nissitisset, 1s a smooth syanme- 
trical knoll, on which are some hay ppily dis song cluinps 0 
trees, so that the whole has the air of a secne an bk nglish 
park. ‘The meadows and fields beyond are yo well suppl ed 
With trees, and the morning and evening shadows wich fe 
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from these, as well as from the rounded heights, give character 
and expression to the landscape. 

The house itself has little to distinguish it from the better 
class of New England farmhouses. It wears their common 
uniform of white, with green blinds ; is long in proportion to 
its height, and the older portions bear marks of age. There 
is a piazza, occupying one side and a part of the front. Since 
it was first built there have been several additions made to it— 
some recently, by Mr. Prescott himself —so that the interior 
is rambling, irregular and old-fashioned, but thoroughly com- 
fortable, and hospitably arranged, so as to accommodate a large 
number of guests. ‘These are sometimes more numerous than 
the family itself. ‘There is a small fruit and kitchen garden 
onthe east side of the house, and onthe west, as also in front, 
isa grassy lawn, over which many young feet have sported and 
frolicked, and some that were not young. 

The great charm of the house consists in the number of fine 
trees by which it 1s surrounded and overshadowed. ‘These are 
chiefly elms, oaks, maples and butternuts. Of these last there 
are some remarkably large specimens. I’rom these trees the 
house derives an air of dignity and grace which is the more 
conspicuous from the fact that these noble ornaments to a ha- 
bitation are not so common in New England as is to be desired, 
lts agricultural population have not yet shaken off those trans- 
mitted impressions derived from a period when a tree was 
regarded as an enemy to be overcome. Would that the far- 
iners of fifty years ago had been mindful of the injunction 
given by the dying Scotch laird to his son, ‘* Be aye sticking 
ina tree, Jock ; it will be growing while you are sleeping.” 
What a different aspect the face of the country might have 
been made to wear, A bald and staring farmhouse, shivering 
iN the winter wind or fainting in the summer sun, without a 
rag of a tree to cover its nakedness with, is a forlorn and un- 
sightly object, rather a blot upon the landscape than an em- 
bellishinent to it. 

Behind the house, which faces the south, the ground rises 
into a considerable elevation, upon which there are also several 
Hie trees, A small oval pond is nearly surrounded by a com- 
pany of graceful elms, which, with their slender branches and 
pensile foliage, suggest to a fanciful eye a group of wood- 
nymphs smooting their locks in the mirror of afountain. At 
‘short distance, acluimp of oaks and chestnuts, which look as 
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if they had been sown by the hand of art, have formed a kind 
of natural arbor, the shade of which is inviting to meditative 
feet. Under these trees Mr. Prescott has passed many studious 
hours, and his steps, as he has paced to and fro, have worn a 
perceptible path in the turf. A few perches from the house, 
towards the east, is another and larger pond, near which is 
grove of vigorous oaks; and, in the same direction, about half 
a mile farther, is an extensive piece of natural woodland, 
through which winding paths are traced, in which a lover of 
nature may soon bury himself in primeval shades, under broad. 
armed trees which have witnessed the stealthy step of the Indian 
hunter, and shutting out the sights and sounds of artificial life, 
hear only the rustling of leaves, the tap of a wood-pecker, the 
dropping of nuts, the whir of a partridge, or the iron call of a 
sentinel crow. 

The house is not occupied by the family during the heats of 
summer; but they remove to it as soon as the cool mornings 
and evenings proclaim that summer is over. ‘The region 1s 
one which appears to peculiar advantage under an autumnal 
sky. ‘The slopes and uplands are gay with the orange and 
crimson of the maples, the sober scarlet and brown of the oaks, 
and the warm yellow of the hickories. A delicate gold-dust 
vapor hangs in the air, wraps the valleys in dreamy folds, and 
softens all the distant outlines. ‘The bracing air and elastic 
turf invite to long walks or rides, the warm noons are delight- 
ful for driving; and the country in the neighbourhood, veined 
with roads and lanes that wind and turn and make no haste to 
come to an end, is well suited for all these forms of exercise. 
There is a boat on the Nissitisset for those who are fond of 
aquatic excursions, and a closet-full of books for a rainy day. 
Among these are two works which seem in perfect unison with 
the older portion of the house and its ancient furniture— 
Theobald’s Shakspeare and an early edition of the Spectator— 
both bound in snuff-colored calf, and printed on paper yellow 
with age ; and the latter adorned with those delicious copper 
plate engravings which perpetuate a costume so ludicrously 
absurd, that the wonder is that the wearers could ever have 
left off laughing at each other long enough to attend to any of 
the business of life. When the coo! evenings begin to set in 
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down the dying embers diffuse aruddy glow, which is just the light 
to tell a ghost-story by, such as may befit the narrow ramblin 

assages of the old farmhouse, and send a rosy cheek to bed a 
ttle paler than usual. 

While Mr. Prescott is at Pepperell, a portion of every day is 
given to study; and the remainder is spent in long walks or 
drives, in listening to reading, or in the social circle of his 
family and guests. Under his roof there isalways house-room and 
heart-room for his own friends and those of his children. In- 
deed, he has followed the advice of some wise man— Dr. 
Johnson, perhaps, upon whom all vagrant scraps of wisdom are 
fathered—and kept his friendships in repair, making the 
friends of his children his own friends. There are many persons 
not members of the family, who have become extremely at- 
tached to the place, from the happy hours they have spent 
there. There may be seen upon the window-sill of one of the 
rooms a few lines in pencil, by a young lady whose beauty and 
sweetness make her a great favorite among her friends, express- 
ing her sense of a delightful visit made there, some two or 
three years since. Had similar records been left by all, of the 
happy days passed under this roof, the walls of the house would 
be hardly enough to hold them. 

And this sketch may be fitly concluded with the expression 
of an earnest wish that thus it may long be. May the future 
be like the past. May the hours which pass over a house 
honoured by so much worth, and endeared by so much 
kindness, bring with them no other sorrows than such as the 
providence of God has inseparably linked to our mortal state— 
such as soften and elevate the heart, and; by gently weaning it 
from earth, help to “dress the soul” for its new home. 

In reply to his publisher’s request for a page of Mr. Prescott’s 
manuscript, to be copied in fac-simile, the following interesting 
hote was received : 

“ Nawant, July 9, 1852. 
“ My pear Sir: 

“As you desire, I send you a specimen of my autograph. 
It is the concluding page of one of the chapters of the ‘ Con- 
quest of Peru’— Book III., Cap. 8. The writing is not, as 
jou may imagine, made by a pencil, but is indelible, being 
made with an apparatus used by the blind. ‘This is a very 
‘imple affair, consisting of a frame of the size of a common 
sheet of letter-paper, with brass wires inserted in it to corres- 
pond with the number of lines wanted. On one side of this 
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frame is pasted a leaf of thin carbonated paper, such as is used 
to obtain duplicates. Instead of a pen, the writer makes use 
of a stylus, of ivory or agate, the last better or harder. The 
great difliculties in the way of a blind man’s Writing in the 
usual manner, arise from his not knowing when the ink js ex. 
hausted in his pen, and when his lines run into one another, 
Both difficulties are obviated by this simple writing-case, which 
enables one to do his work as well in the dark as in the light, 
Though my trouble is not blindness, but a disorder of the 
nerve of the eye, the effect, as far as this is concerned, is the 
same, and I am wholly incapacitated for writing in the ordinary 
way. In this manner I have written every word of my Aisto- 
ricals, ‘This modus operandi exposes one to some embarrass- 
ments; for, as one cannot see what he is doing on the other 
side of the paper, any more than a performer in the treadmill 
sees what he is grinding on the other side of the wall, it be- 
comes very difficult to make corrections. ‘This requires the 
subject to Se pretty thoroughly canvassed in the mind, and all 
the blots and erasures to be made there before taking up the 
pen or rather the stylus. ‘This compels me to go over my 
composition to the extent of a whole chapter, however long it 
may be, several times in my mind before setting down to my 
desk. When there, the work becomes one of memory rather 
than of creation, and the writing is apt to run off glibly enough. 
A letter which ] received some years since from the French 
historian, Thierry, who is totally blind, urged me by all means 
to cultivate the habit of dictation, to which he had resorted ; 
and James, the eminent novelist, who has adopted his habits, 
finds it favorable to facility of composition. But I have been 
too long accustomed to my own way to change. And to say 
truih, 1 never dictated a sentence in my life for publication, 
without its falling so flat on my ear that I felt almost ashamed 
to send it to the press. I suppose it is habit. | 
“One thing Linay add. My manuscript is usually too ille- 
gible (1 have sent you a favorable specimen) for the press, and 
it is always fairly copied by an amanuensis before it 1s consigned 
to the printer. I have accompanied the autograph with these 
explanations, which are at your service, if you think they will 
have interest for your readers. My modus operandi has the 
merit of novelty, at least I have never heard of any history 
monger who has adopted it besides myself. 
‘7 remain, dear Sir, 
Very truly yours, 
“Wy. H. Prescott.” 
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‘Once, ah, once, within these walls, 
One whom memory oft recalls, 

The Father of his Country dwelt ; 
And yonder meadow, broad and damp, 
The fires of the besieging camp 
Encircled with a burning belt ; 

Up and down these echoing stairs 
Heavy with the weight of cares, 
Sounded his majestic tread ; 

Yes, within this very room 

Sat he in those hours of gloom, 
Weary both in heart and head.” 


One calm afternoon in the summer of 1837 a young man 
passed down the elm-shaded walk that separated the old 
Cragie house, in Cambridge, from the high road. Reaching 
the door, he paused to observe the huge, old-fashioned brass 
knocker, and the quaint handle,— relics, evidently, of an 
epoch of colonial state. To his mind, however, the house and 
these signs of its age, were not interesting from the romance 
of antiquity alone, but from their association with the early 
days of the revolution, when General Washington, after the 
battle of Bunker Hill, had his headquarters in the mansion. 
Had his hand, perhaps, lifted this same latch, lingering as 
he clasped it in the whirl of a myriad emotions? Had he, 
too, paused in the calm summer afternoon, and watched the 
silver gleam of the broad river in the meadows—the dreamy 
blue of the Milton hills beyond? And had the tranquility 
of that landscape penetrated his heart with ‘‘ the sleep that 
Is among the hills,” and whose fairest dream to him was a 
hope now realized in the peaceful prosperity of his country ? 

At least the young man knew that if the details of the 
mansion had been somewhat altered, so that he could not 
be perfectly sure of touching what Washington touched, yet 
he saw what Washington saw—the same placid meadow- 
lands, the same undulating horizon, the same calm stream. 
And it is thus that an old house of distinct association, as- 
serfs its claim, and secures its influence. It is a nucleus of 
interest, —a heart of romance, from which pulse a thousand 
Po Mie she the summer hours. For although every 
that ata bia et is invested with a nameless charm, from 
re : > juity which imagination is for ever crowding with 
only geant of a stately and beautiful life, yet if there be 
‘ome clearly outlined story, even a historic scene peculiar 
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to it, then around that, as the bold and picturesque fore. 
ground, all the imagery of youth and love and beauty ina 
thousandfold variety of development is grouped, and pron 
room has its poetic passage, every window its haunting face, 
every garden path its floating and fading form of a quite im. 
perishable beauty. 

So the young man passed on unaccompanied down the 
elm-shaded path, but the air and the scene were affluent of 
radiant phantoms. lLmaginary ladies of a state and dignity 
only possible in the era of periwigs, advanced in all the 
solemnity of mob-caps to welcome the stranger. Grave old 
courtiers, be-ruflled, be-wigged, sworded and laced, trod in- 
audibly, with gracious bow, the spacious walk, and comely 
maidens, resident in mortal memory now, only as shriveled 
and tawny duennas, glanced modest looks, and wondered 
what new charm had risen that morning upon the some- 
what dull horizon of their life. These, arrayed in the rich- 
ness of a poet’s fancy, advanced to welcome him. For well 
they knew whatever of peculiar interest adorned their house 
would blossom into permanent forms of beauty in the light 
of genius. ‘They advanced to meet him as_ the inhabitants 
of foreign and strange towns approach with supplication and 
submission the leader in whose eye flames victory, sure that 
he would do for them more than they could do for themselves 

But when the brazen clang of the huge knocker had ceased 
resounding, the great door slowly opened, and no phantom 
serving-man, but a veritable flesh and blood retainer of the 
hostess of the mansion invited the visitor to enter. He in- 
quired for Mrs. Cragic. In answer the door of a little parlor 
was thrown upon, and the young man beheld a tall, erect 
figure, majestically crowned with a turban, beneath which 
burned a pair of keen gray eyes. A commanding gravity of 
deportment, harmonious with the gentlewoman’s age, and with 
the ancestral respectability of the mansion, assured profound 
respect; while, at a glance, it was clear to see that combination 
of reduced dignity condescending to a lower estate, and that 
pride of essential superiority to circumstances, which 1s tra- 
ditional among women in the situation of the turbaned lady. 
There was kindliness mellowing the severity of her reply to her 
visitor’s inquiry if there was a room vacant in the house. 

“T lodge students no longer,” she responded gravely, 
‘ ; ; .— 
sibly not without regret, —as she contemplated the applicant, 
that she had vowed so stern a resolution. 


pos- 
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« But I am not a student,” answered the stranger; ‘lama 
Professor in the University.” 4 tte. at 

«A Professor?” said she inquiringly, as if her mind failed 
to conceive a Professor without a clerical sobriety of apparel, a 
white cravat, or at least, spectacles. : 

“Professor Longfellow,” continued the guest, introducing 

os 

eored that is different,” said the old lady, her features 
slightly relaxing, as if professors were, ex-oflicio, innocuous, 
and she need no longer barricade herself behind a stern 
sravity of demeanor. ‘I will show you what there is.” 

? Thereupon she preceded the Professor up the stairs, and 
gaining the upper hall, paused at each door, opened it, per- 
mitted him to perceive its delightful fitness for his purpose,— 
kindled expectation to the utmost-—then quietly closed the 
door again, observing, ** You cannot have that.” lt was most 
Barmecicle hospitality. The professorial eyes glanced restlessly 
around tlie fine old-fashioned points of the mansion, marked 
the wooden carvings, the air of opulent respectability in the 
past, which corresponds in New England to the impression of 
ancient nobility in old England, and wondered in which of 
these pleasant fields of suggestive association he was to be 
allowed to pitch his tent. ‘’he turbaned hostess at length 
opened the door of the southeast corner room in the second 
story, and, while the guest looked wistfully in and awaited 
the customary “ You cannot have that,” he was agreeably 
surprised by a variation of the strain to the effect that he 
might occupy it. 

The room was upon the front of the house, and looked over 
the meadows to the river. It had an atmosphere of fascinating 
repose, in which the young man was at once domesticated, as 
inan old home. The elms of the avenue shaded his windows, 
and as he glanced from them, the summer lay asleep upon the 
landscape in the windless day. 

“ This,” said the old lady, with a slight sadness in her voice, 
as if speaking of times for ever past and to which she her- 
self properly belonged, —“ this was General Washington’s 
chamber.” 

A light more pensive played over the landscape, in the 
Poet’s eyes, as he heard her words. He knew that such a pre- 
sence had consecrated the house, and peculiarly that room. 
He felt that whoever fills the places once oceupied by the great 
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and good, is himself held to greatness and goodness by a syn. 
pathy and necessity sweet as mysterious. For ever after, his 
Imagination is a more lordly picture-gallery than that of ancestral 
halls. Through that gallery he wanders, strong in his humility 
and resolve, valiant as the last scion of noble Norman races, 
devoting himself as of old knights were devoted, by earnest 
midnight meditation and holy vows, to ; 
« Act,—act in the living Present ! 
Heart within, and God o’erhead!” 

The stately hostess retired, and the next day the new lodver 
took possession of his room. Le lived entirely apart from the 
old lady, although under the same roof. Her manner of life 
was quiet and unobtrusive. ‘The silence of the ancient mansion 
which to its new resident was truly “the still air of delightiul 
studies,’ was not disturbed by the shrill cackle of a country 
household. In the morning, after he had settled himself to 
the day’s occupation, the scholar heard the faint and measured 
tread of the old lady as she descended to breakfast, her silken 
gown rustling along the hall as if the shadowy brocade of some 
elder dame departed, who failed to discover in the ghostly still- 
ness of the well-known passage, that she had wandered from 
her sphere. Then, after due interval, if, upon lis way to the 
day’s collegiate duties, the professor entered the hostess’s little 
parlor to offer her good morning or make some domestic sug- 
gestion, he found her seated by the open window, through 
which stole the sweet New England air, lifting the few gray 
locks that straggled from the turban, as tenderly as Greek 
winds played with Helen’s curls. Upon her lap lay an open 
volume of Voltaire, possibly, for the old lady’s mind entertained 
Whatever was vigorous and free, — and from the bniliant 
wit of the Frenchman, and his iey precision of thought and 
statement, she turned to the warm day that flooded the 
meadows with summer, and which in the high  tree-tops 
above her head sang in breezy, fitful cadences of a beauty that 
no denizen of the summer shall ever see, and a song sweeter 
than he shail ever hear. It was because she had heard and 
felt this breath of nature that the matron in her quaint old age 
could enjoy the page of the Frenchman, even as in her youth 
she could have admired the delicacy of his point-lace rutlles, 
nor have less enjoyed, by reason of that admiration, the green 
garden-walk of Verney, in which she might have seen them. 
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Or at times, as the scholar studied, he heard footsteps upon 
the walk, and the old knocker clanged the arrival of guests 
who passed into the parlor, and, as the door opened and closed, 
he could hear, far away and confused, the sounds of stately 
conversation, until there was a prolonged and louder noise, a 
bustle, the jar of the heavy door closing, the dying echo of 
footsteps, —and then the deep and ghostly silence again closed 
around the small event as the sea ripples into calm over a sink- 
ing stone. Or more dreamily still, as at twilight the Poet sat 
musing in his darkening room—hearing the ‘ footsteps of 
angels” sounding, meiodious and low, through all the other 
“voices of the Night,” he seemed to catch snatches of mourn- 
ful music thrilling the deep silence with sorrow, and, listening 
more intently, he heard distinctly the harpsichord in the old 
lady’s parlor, and knew that she was sitting, turbaned and 
wrinkled, where she had sat in the glowing triumph of youth, 
and with wandering fingers was drawing in feeble and uncer- 
tain cadence from the keys, tunes she had once dashed from 
them in all the fulness of harmony. Or when, the summer 
following the Poet’s arrival, the blight of canker-worms fell 
upon the stately old trees before the house, and struck them 
mortally, so that they gradually wasted and withered away, — 
if then the young man entered her parlor and finding her by 
the open window, saw that the worms were crawling over her 
dress and hanging from her white turban, and asked her if 
they were not disagreeable and if she wonld do nothing to de- 
stroy them, she raised her eyes from another book than Vol- 
taire’s and said to him gravely, ‘* Why, sir, they are our fellow- 
worms, and have as good a right to live as we.” And as the 
Poet returned to his chamber, musing more than ever upon 
the Saturan Time that so remorselessly consumes his own 
children, and picturing the gay youth of the grave old hostess, 
he could not but pause, leaning upon the heavy balusters of 
the stairs, and remember the tradition of the house, that once, 
asan old hostess, like his own, lay waiting for death in her 
chamber, she sent for her young guests, like himself, to come 
i take last leave of her, and as he entered her room, and 
: ancing to her bedside, saw her lying stretched at length and 
ve m — closely around her neck, so that only her 
poi eg 7 shrunken face was visible,—the fading eye 
le this _ ae for a moment and he heard from the withered 
"oi a : | whisper of farewell, — Young man, never mary, 
‘y comes to this! 
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The ssn of the Poet had fallen in pleasant places, With 
the old house and its hostess, and its many known and unknown 
associations, there was no lack of material for thisinarhe “and 
speculation, A country-house in New England whieh: is pot 
only old, but by the character of its structure and its coherent 
history, suggests a life of more interest and dignity than that 
of a simple countryman “ whose only aim was to increase his 
store,” is inte resting In the degre e of its rarity. The traveller 
upon the high road before the Cragie Iouse, even if he knew 
nothing of its story, _ be struck my its quaint dign 
respect ability, and make a legend, he could not ji fn one 
already made. If, sie fs his lot had been cast in Cambridg 
and he had been ie to secure a room in the mansion, he 
would not rest until he had explored the traditions of its origin 
and occupancy, and had given his fancy moulds in which to 
run its images. [le would have found in the hurchvard of 
Cambridge a freestone tal We supported by five pillars, upon 
which, with the name Col, John Vassal died in 1747, are 
sculptured the words—\ ras-sol, aud the emblems, a goblet and 
sun. Whether this device was a proud assertion of the fact, 
that the fortunes of the family should be always as 

A beaker full of the warm South,” 


happily no historian records ; for the beaker has long since beer 


drained to the dregs , and of "the stately family nothing survived 
in the e: arly part of the Poet's residence in the house, but ax 
old black man who had been born, a slave, in the mansy~u 
during the last days of the Vassals, and who occasionally re- 
turned to visit his earliest haunts like an Indian the huntin: 
grounds of his extinct tribe. 

This Col. John Vassal is supposed to have built the house 
towards the close of the first half of the last century. Upon an 
iron in the back of one of the chimneys, there 1s the date, 
1759—which probably commemorates no more th in the fact 
of its own Insertion at that period, inasmuch as the builder of 
the house would hardly commit the authentic witness of its 
erection to the mercies of smoke and soot. History ¢ apitulates 
before t he exact cd; ite of the bul lis 1s of the ( rage Lh ouse, as 
comple te ly as before that of the foundation of Theb es, But the 
house was evidently generously built, and Col. John Vassal 
having lived there in generous ‘style, died, and te under the 


free-stone tablet. His son John fell upon revolutionary times, 


\ 
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and wasa royalist. The observer of the house will not be sur- 
rised at the fact. That the occupant of such a mansion should, 
in colonial troubles, side with the government was as natural 
as the fealty of a Donglas or a Howard to the king. 

Lhe house, however, passed from his hands, and was pur- 
chased by the provincial | eovernment at the beginning of serious 
work with the mother country. After the battle of Bunker 
Hill, it was allotted to General W ashington as his head quarters. 
It was entirely unfurnished, but the ch: rity of neighbours filled 
it with necessary furmture. The south-ea istern room upon the 
lower floor, at the right of the front door, and now occupied as 
a study by Mr. Longfellow, was devoted to the same purpose 
by Washington, The room over it, as Madame Cragie has 
already informed us, was his chamber. The room upon the 
lower floor, in the rear of the study, which was afterwards en- 
larged and is now the Poet’s hbrary, was occupied by the aids- 
de-camps of the commander-in-chie “" And the southw est room, 
upon the lower floor, was Mrs. Washington’s drawing room. 
The rich old wood carving in this ap: rtment is still remarkable, 
still certifies the frequent shee of fine socicty. Vor, 
although during the year in which Washington occupied the 
mansion, there could have been as little desire as means for 
gay festivity ; yet Washington and his leading associates were 

en—men who would | have graced the elegance of a 
ourt with the same dignity that made the plainness of a republic 


all gentlem 


udmirable, Many of Washington’s published letters, are 
dated from this rs se. And could the walls whisper, we should 
Hear more and better things of him, than cot uld ever be re- 


corded. In his c chy eth are still the gay- -paint ted tiles peculiar 


to fine houses of the pe riod ; and upon thei ir quain' and grotes- 
que images the glancing eyes of the Poet’s children now won- 
deringly linger, where the sad and doubtful ones of Washington 
must have often fallen as he meditated the darkness of the future. 
Many of these peculiarities and memories of the mansion 
ape ear in si Poet's verses, In the opening of the poem “ ‘To 
ld,” whence many a motto istaken,the tiles are paintedanew. 


* The I: acy with the gay macan 
The dancing girl, the grave Bas! haw 
With bearded lip and chin : 
And, feat ning: idly o'er bis gate, 
Beneath the imperial fan of state, 
= he le re hinese mandarin. 


| inne? . 
ext hgure that distinet]y appears in the old house 1s 
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that of Thomas Tracy, a personage of whom the household 
traditions are extremely fond. He was a rich man, in the 
fabulous style of the Kast; such a nabob as Oriental Imai 
nations can everywliere e asily conjure, while practical experience 
wonders that they are sorare. He carried himself with a rare 
lavishness. Servants drank costly wines from carved pitchers 
in the ineredible days of Thomas ‘Tracy ; and in his stately man. 
sion, a hundred guests sat down to banque ts, and pledged the 

host in draughts whose remembrance keep his name oak as 
royal bodies were preserved in wine and spices. In the early 
days of national disorder, he sent out privateers to scour the 
seas and bleed Spanish galleons of their sunmiest juices, and 
reap golden harvests of fruits and spices, of silks and satins, 
from Kast and West Indian ships, that the bountitul table of 

Vassal House might not fail, nor the carousing days of ‘Thomas 
‘Tracy become credible. But these “ spacious times” of the 
large-hearted and large-handed gentleman suddenly ended. 
The wealthy man faile d; no more ‘hundred guests appeared at 
banquets; no more privateers sailed into Boston Bay, recking 
with riches from every zone ; Spain, the Brazils, the Ladies, no 
more epi their golden sands into the pockets of ‘Thomas 
‘Tracy; servants, costly wines, carved pictures, all began to 

tab anaes and go, and fin: ly Sean Tracy aud his incredible 
days vanished : AS ¢ ntirely as the gorgeous pavilions with which 
the sun in seiines piles the summer west. 

After this illuminated chapter in the history of the house, 
Captain Joseph Lee, a brother of Madame Tracy, appears 1 
the annals, but pis not seem to have illustrated them by any 
special gifts or graces. ‘Tradition remains silent , pin ng for 
‘Thomas’ racy, until : lifts its head upon the entry into the louse 
of Andrew Cragi , Apothecary-General to the Northern | pro- 

vincial army, who amassed a fortune in that office, which, like 
his great predecessor, he presently lost ; but not until he had 
buill a bridge over the Charles river, connecting Cambriage 
with Boston, whieh is still known by his name. Andrew Cragie 


{ 


did eae for the house, even enlarging it to its present tor, 


but tradition is hard ws ate him. lt declares that he was a 
huge man, heavy and dull; and evidently looks upon = 
career as the high lyrie of Thomas Tracy’s, muddled into to 
prose. In the sd and most prosperous days of Ane 
Cragic, the estate comprised two-hundred acres. Upon th 


} e . 1d 
site ob tiie present © bse rvatory, not far from tle mans 10! 1, SLOO 
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a summer-house, but whether of any rare architectural device, 
whether, in fact, any orphic genius of those days said a 
eymmer-house, which, like that of Mr. Emerson's, only 
lacked scientific arrangement” to be quite perfect, does not 
appear. Like the apothecary to the American army, the sum- 
mer-house is gone, as likewise an aqueduct, that brought water 
a quarter of a mile. ‘T'radition, so cnamored of ‘Tracy, is 
generous enough to mention a dinner-party given by Andrew 
Cragie every Saturday, and on one occasion points out peruked 
and powdered ‘Talleyrand, among the guests. This betrays the 
presence in the house of the best society then to be had. But 
the prosperous Cragie could not avoid the fate of his opulent 
predecessor, who also gave banquets. Things rushed on too 
rapidly for him. The bridge, aqueduct and summer-house, 
two hundred acres and an enlarged house, were too much for 
the fortune acquired in dealing medicaments to the American 
army. ‘The “ spacious times” of Andrew Cragie also came to 
anend. <A visitor walked with him through his large and 
handsome rooms, and struck with admiration, exclaimed, 

“Mr. Cragie, L should think you could lose yourself in all 
this spaciousness.” 

‘Mr. ” (tradition has forgotten the name) said the 
hospitable and ruined host, ‘‘ I Zave lost myself it it,”’—and we 
do not find him again. 

_ After his disappearance Mrs. Cragie, bravely swallowing the 
nsings of pride, and still revealing in her character and de- 
meanor the worthy mistress of a noble mansion, let rooms. 
Edward Everett resided here just after his marriage, and while 
still Professor in the college of which he was afterwards President. 
Williard Phillips, Jared Sparks, now the head of the Univer- 
sity, and Joseph KH. Worcester, the Lexicographer, have all 
resided here, sometimes sharing the house with Mrs. Cragie, 
and, in the case of Mr. Worcester, occupying it jombtly with 
Mr. Longfellow when the grave old lady removed her stately 
turban for the last time. 

The Cragie House is now the Poct’s, and has again acquired 
a distinctive interest in history. It was in Portland, Maine, 
in the year 1807, and in an old square wooden house upon the 
edge of the sea, that Longfellow was born, ‘The old house 
stood upon the outskirts of the town, separated only by a street 
from the water. In the lower story there is now a ‘shop,—a 
bookseller’s, doubtless, —muses imagination, —so that the same 
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house which gave a singer to the world may offer to the world 
his songs to justify its pride i in him. He graduated at Bruns. 
wick with Hawthorne, whom then the Poet knew only as a shy 
youth im a bright-buttoned coat, flitting across the college 
grounds, During his college days he wooed the muses, as all 
students woo ; and in the United States Li iterary Gazette, then 
published 1 in Boston, the world learned how his suit prospered, 
In 1826 Longfellow first visited Lurope. He loitered through 
France, Spain, Italy, Germany, Holland, and England, and re- 
turned to America in 1529. Appointed professor 1 in his alma 
mater, he devoted rhe to the scholar’s life, poring long 
and earnestly over the literature of lands which he knew so 
well and truly that their literature lived for him and was not a 
hard hieroglyph only. During these quiet professional years he 
contributed articles to the North American Review—a pro- 
ceeding not unprecedented among New England scholars, and 
in which Emerson, the Iveretts, and all the more illustrious of 
the literary men of the north, have béen participants, The 
forms of foreign travel gradually grouped themselves in his 
mind. Vivid pictures of European experience, such as illuwi- 
nate the memory of every young and romantic traveller, con- 

antly flashed along lis way, and he began to retrace them in 
words, that others might know, according to the German pro- 
verb, that “ behind the mountains there are men also.” 

In this way commenced the publication of “ Outre Mer, or 

Sketches from Be yond Sea,” a work of foreign reminiscences, 
t: vali and reveries of the life peculiar to Europ ec. It was pub- 
lished, ori; gini ally, in numbers, by Samuel Colman, a townsman 


{ U ie auth or’ Like the t Sketel } Be ok, it Was issuer d wi Henne yert 
CU Sket ch 


1 number was prepared, but unlike the author of th 
Ky the Professor CO ould not write as lis motto, “ [ have no 
wile nor claldren, od or bad, to provide tor ;” for in the 
inidst of the Retief professorial days, still a very young man, the 
Poet was married,—a_ fleeting joy endi ng s by the death of hi 
sin Rotterdam in 1835.) In Br unswiek, also, and at this 
time, Ne made the translation of the ode upon de Coplas Gc 
| z ! ( 
lanrique,” by his son Don Jose Manrique, a rich, mourniuuy- 
Ning Spanish poem. The earlier verses of the young man 
! made their mark. In school reading-bouks, and in 
volumes of elegant extracts, and preserved i in many a dainti ly 
rioboned manuscript, 


i the ‘ April Day, “ Woods mn Winter,” 
| Pt] > ” 1 af the 
“V1ymn of the Moravian Nuns at Betlilehem,” “ Burial of te 


7? 
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Minnisink,” and others, were readily found. As yet the Poet 
was guiltless of a volume, but his name was known, and upon 
the credit of a few fugitive pieces he was mentioned first after 
the monopolizing masters of American verse. 

In the year 1835 he received the appointment of Professor 
in Harvard College, Cambridge, which he accepted, but 
sailed for Europe again in the course of the year. Upon leav- 
ing he committed the publication of “Outre Mer” to the Harpers 
in New York, who issued the entire work in two volumes. ‘The 
second European visit was confined to the North of Europe, 
Denmark, England, Sweden, Germany, a long pause in Hol- 
land, and Paris. In the autumn of 1836 he returned, and in 
December of the same year removed to Cambridge to reside. 
Here, again, the North American Review figures a little in the 
literary life of the Poet. He wrote several articles for it during 
the leisure of his engagements as Professor of Modern Liter- 
ature, and, at length, as we have seen, one calm afternoon in 
the summer of 1837, Longfellow first took lodgings in the 
Cragie House, with which the maturity and extent of his re- 
putation was to be so closely associated. 

Some wan ghost of Thomas Tracy, lordly with lace and 
gracious in perfumed pomp, surely the Poet saw advancing 
holding in his hand some one of those antique carved pitch- 
ers brimmed with that costly wine, and exhorting him to drain 
potent draughts, that not by him should the fame of the 
incredible days be tarnished, but that, as when a hundred guests 
sat at the banquet, and a score of full-freighted ships arrived 
for Thomas Tracy, the traveller should say, 

“ A purple light shines over all, 
It beams from the Luck of Edenhall.”’ 
The vow was pledged, and now under the few elms that remain 
of those which the fellow-worms of Mrs. Cragie blighted, the 
ghost of Thomas ‘Tracy walks appeased. 

{n his still southeastern upper chamber,in which Washington 
had also slept, the Poet wrote “Typerion” in the years 1838-9. 
It is truly a romance, a beaker of the wine of youth, and was 
instantly received as such by the public. That public was, and 
must always be, of the young, No book had appeared which 
‘0 adtuniably expressed the romantic experience of every poctic 
young wind in Nurope, and an experience which will be con- 
stantly renewed, Probably no American book had ever so 
Passionate a popularity as “ Hyperion.” It was published in 
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the summer of 1839 by Colman, who had then removed to 
New-York, but at the time of publication he failed, and it was 
undertaken by John Owen, the University publisher jn 
Cambridge. It is a singular tribute to the integrity of the 
work, and a marked illustration of the peculiarity of Ametican 
developement, that Horace Greeley, famous as a political 
journalist, and intimately associated with every kind of positive 
and practical movement, was among the very earliest of the 
warmest lovers of ‘ Hyperion.” It shows the national 
eclecticism of sentiment and sense, which is constantly betray. 
ing itself ina thousand other ways 

Here, too, in the southeast chamber, were written the 
“ Voices of the Night,” published in 1840. Some of the more 
noted, such as the ** Psalm of Life,” had already appeared in 
the Knickerbocker Magazine. Strangely enough as a fact in 
American literary lustory, the fame of the romance was even 
surpassed, and one of the most popular books of the day was 
Longfellow’s Poems. They were read every where by every 
one, and were republished and have continued to be republished 
in ngland and in various other countries. The secret of his 
popularity as a poct is probably that of all similar popularity, 
namely, the fact that his poetry expresses a universal sentiment 
in the simplest and most melodious manner. Hach of lus most 
noted poems is the song of a feeling common to every mind in 
moods into which every inind is liable to fall. Thus “ A Psalm 
of Life,” ‘ Footsteps of Angels,” To the River Charles,” 
“ Excelsior,” “The Bridge,’ A Gleam of Sunshine,” “The 
Day is done,” * The Old Clock on the Stairs,” “The Arrow 
and the Song,” * The Fire of Driftwood,” “ Twilight,” “ The 
Open Window,” are all most adequate and inexpressibly delicate 
renderings of quite universal emotions. ‘There is a humanity 
in them which is irresistible in the fit measures to which they 
are wedded. If some elegiac poets have strung rosaries of tears, 
there is a weakness of woe in their verses which repels ; but the 
quiet, pensive thought,—the twilight of the mind, in which the 
little facts of life are saddened in view of their relation to the 
eternal laws, time and change,—this is the meditation and 
mourning of every manly heart; and this is the alluring and 
permanent charm of Longfellow’s poetry. | 

In 1842 the Ballads and other Poems were published, and in 
the same year the Poct sailed again for Europe. Ile passed 
the summer upon the Rhine, residing some time at Boppart, 
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shere he saw much of the ardent young German poet 
Freiligrath. He returned after a few months, composing the 

ms on slavery during the homeward passage. Upon landing, 
he found the world drunken with the grace of Fanny Ellsler, 
and learned, from high authority, that her saltations were more 
than poetry, whereupon he wrote the fragrant “ Spanish 
Student,” which smells of the utmost South, and was a strange 
blossoming for the garden of ‘Thomas Tracy. 

In 1843 Longfellow bought the house. The two hundred 
acres of Andrew Cragie had shrunken to eight. But the 
meadow-land in front sloping to the river was secured by the 
Poet, who thereby secured also the wide and winning prospect, 
the broad green reaches, and the gentle Milton hills. And if, 
sitting in the most midsummer moment of his life, he yielded 
to the persuasions of the siren landscape before him and the 
vague voices of the ancestral house, and dreamed of a fate 
fairer than any Vassal, or ‘Tracy, or Cragie knew, even when 
they mused upon the destiny of the proudest son of their 
house,—was it a dream too dear, a poem impossible ? 

In 1846 the “ Belfry of Bruges” collection was published, 
in 1847 the ** Evangeline,” in 1850 ‘‘ Seaside and Fireside,” 
and in 1851 the best of his works, up to the present 
time— Tlie Golden Legend.” In this poem he has obeyed 
the highest humanity of the poet’s calling, by revealing,— 
which alone the poet can,—not coldly, but in the glowing and 
allluent reality of life, this truth, that the same human heart 
has throbbed in all ages and under all circumstances, and that 
the devotion of Love is for ever and from the beginning, the 
(me salvation of man. ‘I'o this great and fundamental value of 
the poem is added all the dramatic precision of the most 
‘eomplished artist. The art is so subtly concealed that it is 
hot suspected, The rapid reader exclaims, “Why! there is 
no modern blood in this; it might have been exhumed ina 
cloister,” Yes, and there is the triumph of art. So entirely 
ate the intervening years annihilated that their existence is not 
‘uspected, ‘Taking us by the hand, as Virgil Dante, the Poet 
introduces us directly to the time he chooses, and we are at 
— Hushed and warmed by the same glorious and eternal 
hear i the light of our day. This is_the stroke 
ac. tines and nations kin, and which, in any 

Th, i instance, certifies the poetic power. 
the na. of the Poet is the long northeastern room upon 

Yer oor. It opens upon the garden, which retains still 
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the quaint devices of an antique design harmonious with, ¢! . 
house. The room is surrounded with handsome book-cases 
and one stands also between two Corinthian columns at one end. 
which impart dignity and richness to the apartment. A little 
table by the northern window, looking upon the garden, is the 
usual seat of the Poet. A bust or two, the rich carvings of the 
vases, the spaciousness of the room, a leopard-skin lying upon 
the floor, and a few shelves of strictly literary curiosities, reveal 
not only the haunt of the elegant scholar and poet, but the 
favourite resort of the family circle. But the northern gloom 
of a New England winter is intolerant of this serene delight 
this beautiful domesticity, and urges the inmates to the smaller, 
room in front of the house communicating with the library, 
and the study of General Washington. This is. still dis- 
tinctively “the study,” as the rear room is “ the library,” 
Books are here, and all the graceful detail of an elegant 
household, and upon the walls hang crayon portraits of 
[imerson, Sumner, and Hawthorne 
Emerging into the hall, the eyes of the visitor fall upon 
the massive old staircase with the clock upon the landing. 
Directly he hears a singing in his mind: 
‘Somewhat back from the village street, 
Stands the old-fashioned country-seat, 
Across its antique portico 
Tall poplar-trees their shadows throw, 
And from its station in the hall 
An ancient timepiece says to all, 
‘For ever—never ! 
Never—for ever! ’” 
But he does not see the particular clock of the poem, which 
stood upon another staircase in another quaint old man- 
sion,—although the verse truly belongs to all old clocks in all 
old country-seats, just as the ‘‘ Village Blacksmith”? and his 
smithy are not alone the stalwart man and dingy shop under 
the “spreading chestnut-tree” which the Professor daily passes 
upon his way to his college dutics, but belong wherever a 
smithy stands. ‘Through the meadows in front flows the placid 
Charles. 
“ River! that in silence windest 
Thro’ the meadows, bright and tree, 
Till at length thy rest thou findest 
In the bosom of the sea!” 


So calmly, likewise, flows the Poet’s life. No longer 11 
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reveries can mingle more than the sweet melancholy of the old 
house’s associations. No tradition records a ghost in those 
ghostly chambers. Asif all sign of them should pass away, 
not only Mrs, Cragie’s fellow-worms destroyed the elms in front, 
hut a noble linden-tree in the garden, faded as she failed, and 
languished into decay after her death. But the pensive 
randeur of an old mansion sheds a softer than the “ purple 
jioht” of the luck of Edenhall upon the Poet’s fancies and his 
i. He who has written the Golden Legend knows, best of 
all, the reality and significance of that life in the old Craige 
House, whose dates, except for this shght sketch, had almost 
dropped from history. And while the exquisite music of this 
poem of our author's lingers in the heart of the reader, as he 
tums from this page, will he not seem to be sitting, on one 
of the dreamy summer afternoons, in the old chamber where so 
often the young Poet sat lost in the luxury of reverie, and hear-: 
ing with intoxicating sadness the ghosts of tunes long since for- 
gotten, which the turbaned and trembling widow of Andrew 
Cragie vaguely played upon the harpsichord : 
The old house by the Lindens 
Stood silent in the shade, 


And on the gravelled pathway 
The light and shadow played. 


«] saw the nursery window 
Wide open to the air ; 

But the faces of the children, 
They were no longer there. 


‘The large Newfoundland house-dog 
Was standing by the door; 

He looked for his little playmates 
Who would return no more. 


‘‘ They walked not under the Lindens, 
They played not in the hall ; 

But shadow, and silence, and sadness, 
Were hanging over all. 


“The birds sang in the branches, 
With sweet, familiar tone; 

But the voices of the children 
Will be heard in dreams alone ! 


“ And the boy that walked beside me, 
He could not understand 

Why closer in mine, ah! closer, 

I pressed his warm, soft land.” 

















But better still, and better far, than this, we can fancy the 
poet recalling old scenes, and thoughts, and bright poetic 
s, thus, in a poem written in ‘ the old house at howe” 
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The Prelude to the Voices of the Night :— 





Pleasant it was, when woods were green, 
And winds were soft aud low, 

To lie amid some sylvan scene, 

Where, the long drooping boughs between, 

Shadows dark and sunlight sheen 
Alternate come and go ; 


Or where the denser grove receives 
No sunlight from above, 

But the dark foliage interweaves 

In one unbroken roof of leaves, 

Underneath whose sloping eaves 
The shadows hardly move. 


Beneath some patriarchal tree 
I lay upon the ground ; 
His hoary arms uplifted he, 
And all the broad leaves over me 
Clapped their little hands in glee, 
With one coutinuons sound ;— 


A slumberous sound,—a sound that brings 
‘The feelings of a dream,— 

As of innumerable wings, 

As, when a bell no longer swings, 

Faint the hollow murmur rings 
O’er meadow, lake, and stream. 


And dreams of that which eannot die, 
Bright visions, came to me, 

As lapped in thought I used to lie, 

And gaze into the summer sky, 

Where the sailing clouds went by, 
Like ships upon the sea ; 


Dreams that the soul of youth engage 
Ere Fancy has been quelled ; 

Old legions of the moukish page, 

Traditions of the saint and sage, 

Tales that have the rime of age, 

And chronicles of Eld 
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And, loving still these quaint old themes, 
Even in the city’s throng 

J feel the freshness of the streams, 


That. crossed by shades and sunny gleams 
‘ J ’ 


Water the green land of dreams, 
The holy land of song. 


Therefore, at Pentecost, which brings 
The Spring, clothed like a bride, 
When nestling buds unfold their wings, 
And bishop’s-caps have golden rings, 

Musing upon many things, 
I sought the woodlands wide. 


The green trees whispered low and mild ; 
It was a sound of joy! 
They were my playmates when a child, 
And rocked me in their arms so wild! 
Still they looked at me and smiled, 
As if I were a boy ; 


And ever whispered, mild and low, 
“Come, be a child once more !” 
And waved their long arms to and fro, 
And beckoned solemnly and slow ; 

QO, I could not choose but go 
Into the woodlands hoar ; 


Into the blithe and breathing air, 
Into the solemn wood, _ 
Solemn and silent everywhere ! 
Nature with folded hands seemed there, 
Knecling at her evening prayer! 
Like one in prayer I stood. 


Before me rose an avenue 

Of tall and sombrous pines ; 
Abroad their fan-like branches grew, 
And where the sunshine darted through, 
Spread a vapour soft and blue, 

In long and sloping lines. 


And falling on my weary brain, 
Like a fast-falling shower, 
The dreams of youth came back again ; 
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Low lispings of the summer rain, 
Dropping on the ripened grain, 
As once upon the flower. 






Visions of childhood! stay, O stay ! 
Ye were so sweet and wild! 

And distant voices seemed to say, 

“Tt cannot be! They pass away! 

Other themes demand thy lay ; 
Thou art no more a child! 


“The land of Song within thee lies, 
Watered by living springs ; 

The lids of Fancy’s sleepless eyes 

Are gates unto that Paradise, 

Holy thoughts, like stars, arise, 
Its clouds are angels’ wings. 


“ Learn, that henceforth thy song shall be, 
Not mountains capped with snow, 

Nor forests sounding like the sea, 

Nor rivers flowing ceaselessly, 

Where the woodlands bend to see 
The bending heavens below. 


‘* There is a forest, where the din 
Of iron branches sounds ! 

A mighty river roars between, 

And whosoever looks therein 

Sees the heavens all black with sin,— 
Sees not its depths, nor bounds. 


* Athwart the swinging branches cast, 
Soft rays of sunshine pour ; 
Then comes the fearful wintry blast ; 
Our hopes, like withered leaves, fall fast ; 
Pallid lips say, ‘It is passed ! 
We can return no more!’ 


‘Look, then, into thine heart, and write! 
Yes, into Life’s deep stream ! 

All forms of sorrow and delight, 

All solemn Voices of the Night, 

That can soothe thee, or affright,— 

Be these henceforth thy theme.” 











Arr. VL—ANOTHER MARY. 


Varie Thérese de Lamourous : Foundress of the House of La 
Misévicorde, at Bourdeaux. A Biography, abridged from 
the French By the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 1858. 


Deeds of heroism or self-devotion in what phase soever they 
resent themselves to the human mind are possessed of a charm 
so potent in their efficacy, so ennobling in their tendency that 
the soul becomes elevated and the heart purified by the mere 
recital of such records. The physical courage displayed by 
the soldier on the battle field, or the chivalric feats so fre- 
quently performed in civil as well as military life, noble as they 
undoubtedly are, fade into sheer nothingness when contrasted 
with that high and holy courage which inspires a pure and 
saintly woman, refined in mind and elevated in position, to 
trample under foot all the conventionalities of her station, and 
devote a life to the moral regeneration of her sex. The sainted 
sister whose name heads our paper was a true type of that 
Christian heroism by which nature is superseded by grace, the 
bitter made sweet, and the outcast soothed into the fold of re- 
pentance; the undying zeal of this one gentle woman, has 
been more prolific of good than all the vaunted prowess of 
ancient or modern heroes, many of whom worked for evil 
whilst she laboured for love. : 

The translation before us is in itself the very highest tribute 
that can be offered to the foundress of an institution which has 
tended more to the advance of virtue than almost. any other 
in existence, being the work of one who avowedly differs in 
religious belief from the Holy woman whose life and virtues 
are recorded ; and whilst making allowance for some slight 
scepticism on irrelevant matters, we are free to admit that it 
has been done in a truly liberal and tolerant spirit. After 
these few prefatory remarks we shall endeavour to sive a short 
resume of the subject of the memoir. 

Marte Tuerese py Lamourous, Founpress OF TIE HOUSE 
i oe At Bourpeavx, was born at Barsac on 

st of November 1754; her father was an untitled noble 
possessing a moderate property, he was a good amiable man, 
but nothing more, her mother was remarkable for great piety 
and good sense. Marie Thérése was the eldest of four children, 
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three girls and one boy, and there is little to be recorded of 
her childhood save her extreme delicacy, which made her; 


i 


rents at one period dread she would be deformed ; this how. 


‘ 


ever Was not the fact: though not by any means pretty, her 


. ‘ i 
expression was so sweet and her eye so soft and centle, that i 
cave her a peculiar attractiveness which aided materially 
after life to win the hearts of the most froward. 


1 Py 
' 


Beside the advantages possessed by the children of having 
good mother, their nurse was equally remarkable for her piety, 
and assisted materially both by precept and example to their 
mental culture. We must not omit one peculiar trait in hee 
mode of training, She was a communicant on all great lesti. 
vals, and the day before she uniformly checked any ebullition 
of temper or unruliness in her young charges by saying, “ My 
dears, you must not vex your nurse, it will be her good day 
to-morrow !’’—and thus she in a great measure’ imparted the 
holy peace and revercnee of her own mind to her nursery. On 
the great day she dressed with peculiar care and neatness, and 
the children accompanied her to mass, where they became im- 
pressed with the strongest devotional feeling, and on returning 
home, considered themselves bound during that entire day to 
be particularly good, im order not to disturb their nurse whom 
they dearly loved ; thus were their hearts early trained, net only 
to love virtue for its own intrinsic worth, but even to respect 
in others the possession of it. 

The little Marie Thérése began early to practise forbearance 
and mortification, and for this purpose imposed various pen- 
ances on herself which she performed with a cheerful and happy 
spirit, such as denying herself at meals some favorite dish and 
other little acts of self-restraint. She made a sort of compact 
before a crucifix every day of bearing © Three crosses without 
crying ;” if a fourth came, however, she was at liberty to in- 
dulee her tears : this was sowing tlie good seed in right earnest, 


’ J 


anda rich and plenteous harvest of golden and glorious fruit 
it produced in her after life of patient self abnegation. 

fo her good mother was. she iidebted for that sweet and 
der charity which marked her whole career ; their household 
Was a truly patriarchal one, and the noble hearted Madame de 
ie ladies of old with her little daughters 
em on missions of charity and ag 
or it 


Lamourous sat like t 
around her, sending t “ 
carrying daintics to some poor dependent who was ill, 


might be to soothe a fretful infant if the mother were bus} 
performing some domestic duty. 


av 


) 
i 
] 
i 
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At eleven years old she was admitted to her first communion, 
and on Ascension day received with much fear and trembling, 
vet with great eagerness and love, the Holy Commanion. ‘The 
Sanday festival crowned the bliss of the week, and in her old 
ave she would revert to those innocent and happy days when 
dancing formed one of the greatest pleasures of her life. 

“We were very fond of dancing,” she would say when in after 
years recalling those haleyon days of youth, ‘and to supply 
the place of a geutieman one of us would wear a bow of rose 
colored ribbon in her hair. Often in the midst of our sports 
we would recollect that we had a prayer still unsaid: then we 
would break off for our devotions, and then resume our game. 
Sometimes in the midst of a country dance L would recollect 
that I was to have the happiness of communicating next day, and 
this thought made me dance on with redoubled joy.” 

To us, this wonld appear like levity, did we not take ito 
consideration tlie difference of country and the pure joyous 
spirit of the young Therese who thus gave expression to the 
ecstatic feeling of her heart. 

They now resided at Bourdeaux where they removed when 
Therese was about twelve, and she and her sisters formed a 
society with the daughters of two ladies of rank and met fre- 
quently during the week under the surveillance of the three 
mothers, who for their remarkable piety were designated by 
the Bordelois the three Maries. 

Thérése under her mother’s instruction acquired a knowledge 
of all the information necessary for a lady of quality, with a 
practical knowledge of arithmetic which in after life proved 
most useful. [ler manners were perfect, and she possessed a 
frank simplicity which, springing from her warm and unselfish 
heart, had a fascination all her own, and which it was impossible 
to withstand, 

The mother and daughter were particularly attached and 

dwelt In the utmost confidence; she could not however divest 
Thérése of the almost exploded habit of rising from her seat 
when she entered the room, and often put the question ‘ will 
you never forget that I am your mother ?” 
Che pure mind of the young girl was not vitiated by the 
vanefal literature of the time, as novels were altogether ex- 
cluded, and this total freedom from all imaginary excitement 
—— tended to maintain that freshness of heart and feel- 

8 80 useful in the great task of her life. 
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hier Jove of neatness and eregvanee mn dress frightens ) her 
mn si atta ee ae ae 
lest she m gut give was lo vanity; she appealed to her confess 
on this point, who rave h r an admirable rule for her future 
CO) lt. ‘© Do not, said he, ‘be one of the first to adont 


N, nether be one of the fast, nor wart to take it uy 4 


e¢ over. Let your Cress be Just Wilat Is least liable lO re- 
j wl f i) » *) *y . } ms . } ' 
Hiark. Phus, ailer dressiig, consul It vour glass. and ask. fe 
, ‘ . 
‘ ° ¢ » - ; ' ’ é 
sell, ‘when l pass by wi'! poo ple say, how well sne looks?’ df « 


, . \ ther . «Pear } 
you must SUP pos there is SO methine superil MS, ANd remove 


it; butaf, on the other hand, people would _ Shon 
careless ? something must be wanting. If the | 
notice nothing either for praise or blame, that . the point to 
be gained by one who seeks to please God,’ 
Therese was now about to encounter her first great tris 
her be loved mother fell dl: Inge rously ill, and aware of her ap- 
] roae ling dissolution dreaded the effect it Te til produce on 
the n nind and health of her favourite child, fhyse other daugh- 
ters had been married whilst very young) ; she therefore told 
‘| riot that her greatest pain in’ dying would be the consci- 
onsness that she would grieve too much.  Thérése comforted 
her parent with the assurance that she would bear her trial 
with the hope of a Christian. Nature however succambed under 
tls heavy afiliction, and for several days after her mother’s 
death she was dangerously ill; her mind however soon re- 
gained its usual tone, but she became anxious to enter a con- 
vent and devote herself toa religious life. [ler confessor 
however, after a careful investigation, | told her to her surprise 
and disappointment that she had not suilicient vocation fora 
conventual lite, she bowed to his decision, and gave herself up 
to the care of her father and general acts of kindness to all 
her relatives. The Revolution, with all its attendant horrors, 
broke ont soon after Madame’s death, and Bourdeaux was pre- 
sided over during this reign of terror by a schoo master named 
Lacombe, who exereised his power with the most unrem itted 


‘The Lamourous fami! y were too loys il to be sate under such 


{| e only son — {o 


l} 


a dynasty; they were obliged to disperse . 

Americ: ly and ‘Therese aiid her father fo a small estate be- 
} ! - di § f 

naiug to the family at the village of Le Pian about four 


—— 


le agues from Bourdeaux. 
Here, Tliérése began to shew the nobility of her nature by 
‘warmth of her devotion in attending to her father’s com- 
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fort, surrounding him with every little luxury in ber power in 
oder to try and assuage his grief in leaving his once happy 


ome, and also in watching over the interests of the poor 


' 


| 
villagers by whom she was almost revered as a saint. 


The pastor, under whose guidance these poor people had 
lived, had now unfortunately from the easiness of lis nature 
been induced to take the constitutional oaths ; they were con- 
sequently deprived of all spiritual comfort.  J/amize/le, as 
they called her, did all in her power to atone for this deficiency, 
and invited the women and children of the neighbourhood to 
meet her at a particular part of the estate every Sunday ; she 
instructed them in all the essentials of their religion, and 
brought several of them home afterwards to sing vespers in 
lier little oratory. 

ln all cases of illness she was at their bedside, and though 
tley were deprived of the actual reception of the spiritual 
rites of their church, she contrived to lead their minds to spiri- 
tual communion, and by prayer and gentle oflices soothed and 
cheered the departing spirit. ‘The poor priest, who had been 
led away by weak fear, actually venerated her, and even re- 
quesied permission to visit her, in order to thank her for the 
care she had taken of the flock who had disowned him, and he 
acknowledged to her the regret he experienced in having 
abandoned the charge with which God had entrusted him. So 
much was she loved and revered by the peasantry, that, even 
alter the restoration of the clergy, ‘she had great. difliculty in 
breaking them otf the habit of sending for Juived/e instead 
ob a priest to attend their last moments. 

Pherese litted up an oratory with every essential necessary for 
the | eriormance of the holy sacrifice of the mass, 1n order that 
avon a ar permitted a proscribed priest to seek 
seer 1D her vicinity, she might have the happy privilege of 
_ in her chapel. A lady, who resided near, shared in her 
oh esha heroio women braved all danger, and oiten 
a chee wot is — traversed the woods that divided 
She bas Woe Seah dog good fortune to harbour a priest. 
i iat related a charming incident connected with 
>) erlrhal meetings ; on one occasion when returning 
pee sie Was overtaken by darkness in a place reported to be 
leat by nt, taken by darkness in a place reported to b 
~seales dld 4 ; a thought of her guardian angel, and 
liane: eine - wolves were supposed to be afraid of the 

» and so, as she sweetly and simply related it, 
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With my little bundle on my head, my hand 1 in my good 
angel’s, and singing a hymn, I came safely through.” 


| 


There was a childlike simplicity in her courage which ren. 


dered it peculiarly attractive even to those whom she brayed 
One Sunday evening, when she had been repeating her oe 
at the foot of the large crucifix at the entrance of the villy 
she say wv Lwo ruflianly looking men evidently on the watch for 
her. She immed itely went forward and ‘accosted them in . 
friendly tone. “Good e vening evéoyens! you look tired; 4 you 
are welcome to come rest in my house, | have some rood wine 
for you.” “So much the better, citoyenne, we were’on the 
way to you,” they answered. And, concealing her alarm, she 
led them in and entertained them so hos} sitably, that after som 
consultation one of them said to her, a Citoyenn / agp 
know what brings us here ?” 

“No; perhaps ) you are seeking employe nt?” 

6 “ed woman !” said the fellow laughing, “‘ see there !” and 
he threw on the table an order for her tank. 

“Is that it?’ said Mademoiselle de Lamourous, quietly, 
‘we will go to-morrow morning !” 

“ No,no,’’ cried the emissaries, “you are too good a creature, it 
would be a pity to harm you; we will say you were not at 
home ;” and they went off after shaking hands warmly with 
her. 

Tlidrése was prudent as well as courageous, ant d had much 
trouble in preventing her father from ruining them by his vio- 
lence against the republicans ; she employed a strange ruse to 

e him from his own imprudence on one occasion. As they 
were gi i¢ to Bourdeaux to visit her sister during her litis~ 
band’s absence, the old man insisted on walking ato the town, 
and reckless of soaneguenone was ope ‘nly and bitterly inveig! 
ing against the new order of things, Thérese, dreadi ing that he 
would | ve overheard, walke «ll bold ly up to two men, wh io were 
evidently republicans, and telling them that she was obliged 
to go on to Bourdes aux quicker th: an her old father was able to 
walk, and that she feared le aving him alone, begged ol them 
to take him aie their protection, as she knew he would be 
safe in their hands. ‘They, feeling compliment ted at this confi- 
dence in their honor, brought hita safe to his destination. He 
died shortly after. 

Thérdse still continued her residence at Le Pian where shie 
found many opportunities of doing good. She, on one occasion, 
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jardihood to introduce a priest to the bedside of the 
feof a furious republican, and by her tact, eluded all 
he part of the husband, and obtained for the 
poor lady the happimess of receiving the last sacraments, and 
dying with all the consolations of religion. It was hard to 
expect, that when a name was a crime, 'Thérése could escape 
altovether unscathed; she was not therefore surprised when 
cited to appear before the revolutionary tribunal, but thoug! 
prepared to die, her usual tact did not abandon her. 

« Citoyenne” began the President, ‘you stand accused of 
nobility, and of hiding priests. Have you anything (o say 
for yourself?” 

“Possibly Cifoyen.’ she answered ; “but pray lt me ask 
one question first. What is that mark on your face ?” 

“A strange question!’ he said, “do you not see it 1s a 


had the 
dying W 
suspicion on t 


mole ?” 
“But how came you by such a mole on your cheek ?” 


“How? I was born with it, 1 had it from my mother?” 

“Well Cidoyen, it is just so with me; I was born with my 
nobility, 1 had it from my mother.” 

As occasionally even in this fearful time, repartee was the 
best defensive weapon, the laugh was on her side, and * Go 
along then, you area good child,” was her order for dismissal. 
She was exiled from Bourdeaux, but permitted to go any where 
else she pleased ; she therefore chose her old residence Le 
Pian. 
In all the strange vicissitudes with which unhappy Irance 
Was then visited, it occasionally happened that some of her 
acquaintance were elevated to the bloody tribunal ; she had the 
temerity to go see them, and even obtained a sight of thei 
list of proscriptions; aware of the peril to which she exposed 
herself, she, notwithstanding, at various times sent private in- 
formation to persons not yet arrested, and was so conscious 
that her own life would be forfeited, that she cut off ber hair, 
in order that the executioner need not have to do it, at thie 
last moment. The Almighty, however, willed otherwise, and 
sie was spared for a high and holy mission. 

he reign of terror, however, came to a close, and bDour- 
deaux breathed agains; Mademoiselle de Lamourous having 
raved the storm, and without any particular cares or duties to 
soe fe the world, conceived the idea that God had saved 
special purpose. Active charity towarus all hee 
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neighbours, had always been her marked characterist 


Ic, ans | 
she yearned to devote herself more earnestly to the service of 


God by ministering to his poor. ‘The calm tr anquil happiness 
she ¢ ‘njoyed at Le Pian caused her a struggle in leaving it, and 
she in after life acknowledged that she had caught herself 


i 


kissing the very walls in recollection of the happy d lavs she 
spent there ; indulgence in such feelings, however, would n: 
do, and she prayed fervently for enlightenment . know the 
Divine will, and grace to act faithfully up to it. 

Her prayer was he: ard, and in July 1800, a young woman 
who had been led into vicious courses, applied to a charitable 
old Jady at Bourdeaux, called Mademoiselle de Pichon Lon- 
eueville, and begged to be shewn in what manner she could 
extricate herself from her present way of life. She was placed 
with a dressmaker, and several of her companions being equally 
desirous of reformation, Mademoiselle de Pichon hired some 
rooms in a house in the Rue St. Jean, where fifteen of these 
poor creatures were assembled ; they were very unr: uly, being 
unaccustomed to restraint, and frequently rebelled against the 
authority of the person placed over them. Mademoiselle de 
Pichon, who was in her cighty-second year, became almost dis- 
heartened at the bickering and confusion she saw around her; 
recollecting however that Mademoiselle, who was only forty- 
two, was peculiarly gifted in dealing with the froward and 
always anxious to do rood, she entreated her assistance in this 
meritorious work. ‘Thérése was at first inclined to reject this 
mode of charity, having a kind of shrinking horror at even mect- 
ing those wretched outeasts in the streets ; but, impelled by 
the spirit of God, she overcame her repugnance, and accom- 
— her friend to the Rue St. Jean. It being her nature 
to speak sweetly and gently to all, so great was the effect of 
her manner on these poor untamed creatures, that they stood 
whispering together ‘ There is one who would succeed with 
us.” ler very countenance had already won their hearts, and 
she heard them on the occasion of her next visit, calling joy- 
fully to one another, “ Here comes Mademoiselle de Lamou- 
rous!” Each visit rendered them more attached and drew her 
more to them; her sisters, who were anxious she should live 
with them, did all in their power to dissuade her from under- 
taking this charge, but she prayed earnestly and ardently to be 
shewn the right course; and one gentleman, a relative of hers, 
who was in favour of her turning her attention to these poor 
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penitents, being a man of strong sense and great piety, strength- 
ned her in her resolves by saying “ Do sister, reclaim these 
oor fallen creatures, it is for the glory of God.” Her con- 
tending feelings to know the right and to follow the Divine 
impulse, 80 excited her mind, as to produce an attack of illness, 
the result of her agitation, and during a feverish dream, im- 
agined herself beholding the Great Day of Doom, and that 
she recognized each of the sinners in the Rue St Jean standing 
before the judgment seat, and receiving sentence of condem- 
nation, and then each, in falling, looking full at her and crying, 
“Had you come to us, we had been saved !” 

The recollection of this awful scene had such an effect on 
her mind that she accepted the dream as an inspiration from 
God, and determined accordingly ; next morning she repaired 
to Bourdeaux, and having first waited on Mademoiselle Pichon, 
she, accompanied by her and Monsieur Chaminade, her con- 
fessor, visited the Rue St. Jean, but without the slightest hint 
of her intention, till they were about to part in the evening, 
when she lighted them to the door and said simply “ good 
night! I shall stay.” Thus, from that period, the penitents 
were her children, their abode her home, and, except an occa- 
sional visit to Le Pian, she devoted her life to their service. 

France never before so peculiarly needed such an asylum ; as 
many of those poor outcasts were driven to the shaineless 
courses they had pursued, by the awful scenes they had wit- 
nessed, and the complete overthrow of all religious belief even 
inits,external forms, this, coupled with their unprotected state, 
caused them more frequently to continue in their lives of sin, 
than any attachment they felt towards the degraded condition 
which they found themselves, and, consequently, they hailed 
as a bright star of hope and promise the refuge opened for them 
in the Rue St. Jean. 

They caine in numbers to request admittance, and poor 
Thérése in the charity of her heart could not bear to turn them 
from the door,though at the time over-crowded ; Mademoiselle 
slept in the midst of them, and, having no laundry, even 
accompanied them to the river where they were obliged to 
wash their clothes, and protected them from the insults offered 
— who considered themselves degraded by contact with 

Me 

The Reign of Terror raised saints as well as sinners, and an 
‘sociation was formed even at its worst period, amongst the 
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neighbours, had always been her marked characteristi 
she yearn ed to devote “herself more earnestly to the service of 
God by ministering to his poor. The e: alm tr: mnquil hy °p| Ness 
she enjoyed at Le Pian caused her a struggle in leavin rit, and 
she in after life acknowledged that she had jones herself 
kissing the very walls in recollection of the happy days she 
spent there; indulgence in such feelings, however, would not 
do, and she prs ayed fervently for enlightenment to know the 
esas will, and grace to act faithfully up to it. 

Her prayer was heard, and in July 1800, a young woman 
who had been led into vicious courses, applied to a charitable 
old Jady at Bourdeaux, called Mademoiselle de Pichon Lon- 
g ueville, and begged Se be shewn in what manner she could 
extricate herself from her present w av of life. She was placed 
with a dressmaker, and several of her companions being equally 
desirous of reformation, Mademoiselle de Pichon hired some 
rooms ina house in the Rue St. Jean, where fifteen of these 
poor creatures were assembled ; they were very unruly, being 
unaccustomed to restraint, and fre quently rebelled against the 
authority of the person vk aced over them. Mademoiselle de 
Pichon, who was in her cighty-second year, became almost dis- 
heartened at the bickering and confusion she saw around hier ; 
recollecting however that Mademoiselle, who was only forty- 
{wo, was peculiarly gifted in dealing with the froward and 
always anxious to do rood, she entreated her assistance in this 
meritorious work. Thérdse was at first inclined to reject this 
mode of charity, having a kind of shrinking horror at even mect- 
ing those w retehed outcasts in the streets; but, impelled by 
the spirit of God, she overcame her repugnance, and accom- 
panied her friend to the Rue St. Jean. [t being her nature 
to speak sweetly and gently to all, so great was the effect ol 
her manner on these poor untamed creatures, that they stood 
whispering together ‘ There is one who would suce ‘eed with 
us.” Ler very countenance had already won their hearts, and 
she heard them on the occasion of her next visit, calling joy- 
fully to one another, “ Here comes Mademoiselle de Lamou- 
rous!” Each visit rendered them more attaclied and drew her 
more to them; her sisters, who were anxious she should live 
with them, did all in their power to dissuade her from une ler- 
taking this charge, but she prayed earnestly and ardently to be 
shewn the riglit course; and one gentleman, a relative of hers, 
who was in favour of her turning her attention to these poor 


Ic, and 
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onitents, being a man of strong sense and great piety, strength- 

ened her in her resolves by saying ‘‘ Do sister, reclaim these 
vor fallen creatures, it is for the glory of God.” Her con- 
tending feelings to know the right and to follow the Divine 
impulse, so excited her mind, as to produce an attack of illness, 
the result of her agitation, and during a feverish dream, im- 
agined herself beholding the Great Day of Doom, and that 
she recognized each of the sinners in the Rue St Jean standing 
before the judgment seat, and receiving sentence of condem- 
nation, and then each, in falling, looking full at her and crying, 
“Had you come to us, we had been saved !” 

The recollection of this awful scene had such an effect on 
her mind that she accepted the dream as an inspiration from 
God, and determined accordingly ; next morning she repaired 
to Bourdeaux, and having first waited on Mademoiselle Pichon, 
she, accompanied by her and Monsieur Chaminade, her con- 
fessor, visited the Rue St. Jean, but without the slightest hint 
of her intention, till they were about to part in the evening, 
when she lighted them to the door and said simply “ good 
night! I shall stay.” Thus, from that period, the penitents 
were her children, their abode her home, and, except an occa- 
sional visit to Le Pian, she devoted her life to their service. 

France never before so peculiarly needed such an asylum ; as 
many of those poor outcasts were driven to the shaineless 
courses they had pursued, by the awful scenes they had wit- 
nessed, and the complete overthrow of all religious belief even 
initsexternal forms, this, coupled with their unprotected state, 
caused them more frequently to continue in their lives of sin, 
than any attachment they felt towards the degraded condition 
inwhich they found themselves, and, consequently, they hailed 
as a bright star of hope and promise tlie refuge opened for them 
inthe Rue St. Jean. 

They came in numbers to request admittance, and poor 
Thérese in the charity of her heart could not bear to turn them 
from the door,though at the time over-crowded ; Mademoiselle 
slept in the midst of them, and, having no laundry, even 
accompanied them to the river where they were obliged to 
wash their clothes, and protected them from the insults offered 
— who considered themselves degraded by contact with 

a 


The Reign of Terror raised saints as well as sinners, and an 


S800i94t) 7a ° , 
association was formed even at its worst period, amongst the 
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faithful at Bourdeaux, who agreed to kneel every d: ay at five 
o'clock, no matter wheie they — be, and offer up their 
prayers to the throne of mercy for the conversion of h ardened 
sinners. ‘This good work, undertaken by those charitable Jai es 
Pichon and Lamourous, was considered by Monsieur Boyer, the 
vicar general of the diocese,and Monsieur Chaminad e, as a favor. 
able answer to the prayers of the people, and those two holy men 
united in raising a subscription among the pious ladies of the 
city in order to enable them to take a larger place, where they 
might extend their sphere of usefulness. Accordingly, on the 
eve of Ascension Day 1801, Mademoiselle de Lamourous, wit) 
thirty-five women, repaired to another dwelling in the Allées 
d’Albret. 

This establishment took the name of La Mis¢ricorde, and 
rules were drawn up for its management. Monsicur Chaminade 
blessed the black caps and kerehiefs which the women were to 
wear as symbols of penitence, and Mademoiselle de Lamourous 
was constituted head of the institution, where she was soon 
designated by the loving title of *Za donne Mere? A nun 
named Mademoiselle Adelaide, from a destroyed convent, came 
to assist, and on the Whit Sunday following they were solaced 
in their labours by one of the penitents who had been preparing 
from the previous I’ebruary renewing her baptisma il vows and 
receiving the Sacraments of Penance and Holy Communion. 

This was, however, but one sweet drop in the cup of bit- 
terness they had before them. Storms assailed them both frou 
within and abroad ; all sorts of false reports were circulated 
about them out of doors which deprived them of the support 


they would otherwise have obtained. This in itself would have 
and 


mates, 


been a sad trial, but the insubordination of the int 
the dread of bine r relapsing into their former errors, was lat 
more grievous for the gor d sisters to be obliged to encounter ; 
so fearful were the ayprwen worked up by those wretched 
creatures in each oth A that poor The ‘rese almost sunk under 
the trial, and her health suffered so materially that she was 
ordered an entire ¢ hange of scene, and had to withdraw for 
two whole montlis. Thus, was the charge of lorty-tw o wild ex- 
citable beings trom the very dregs of society, vitiated by inter 
course with the worst amongst their class, left to one 

Nun, who during this fearful time underwent a species of 
martyrdom. Their conduct was so outragecus during Ms 
eventful period, that they lost all self- control, and their peals & 
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simple 
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merriment, which were frequently heard in the street, brought 
them into worse repute than ever. 

Marie Lhérése, having regained strength, came back with 
unabated energy, and the disorders subsided through her in- 
fluence, but not however until she had expelled seven of the 
most mischievous and incorrigible. 

The fatal consequences, however, of their misdeeds, did not 
rest here ; the public were disgusted, and withdrew their sub- 
scriptions, the funds were exhausted, and on the 15th of Sep- 
tember, 1801, the committee decided on dismissing half tlie 
inmates for want of means. 

Mademoiselle de Lamourous was summoned to tlie commit- 
tee to be informed of those resolutions, and, being later than 
usual, the women gathered round her on her return exclaim- 
ing at her delay. ‘ Alas! my children,” she said, “ it was you 
who caused my being so tardy. Never have you grieved me so 
much as to-day. Ihe offences you have committed has 
brought down God’s anger on us all. This very night you 
were to be driven from La Miséricorde, and 1 was deputed the 
painful task of expelling you !” 

With a strange perversity, those wild and hitherto unman- 
ageable creatures clung with desperation to the home which 
their own waywardness was near closing against them, and 
eriesand sobs broke out inthe hall, each entreating that the sen- 
tence might not fall on her. “What !’ cried one, ‘just when I 
had heartily begun to work at my general confession ? how 
could I fimsh it 2?” 

“And I!” exclaimed another, **have Lonly learnt to abhor my 
past life that I may discover there is no more mercy for me ?” 

“LT would not go,” said athird, “ they could not tear me away!” 

Thus, tlese excitable creatures worked themselves into a com- 
plete phrenzy of despair at the bare idea of their leaving a 
home anda mother to whom they had become so fondly at- 
tached, and they pressed to know who were to have been thie 
Untortunate outeasts. 

Mademoiselle told them she could not have had the heart 
lo decide, but would have left them in the hands of Provi- 
dence by obliging them to draw lots. 

Tag is ‘fol! Lshould most undoubtedly have the 
‘os a: have been unlucky all my life, here only may L 
rest, 


W aa 
hen they were calmed, Mademoiselle de Lamourous tried 
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to explain how circumstances were, and that their only hope was 
In the mercy of that God whom they had outraged, even at thy 
time he was blessing them ; she told them sweetly pee earnestly 
that they must entreat for aid in the spirit of penitence, as their 
errors had caused the faithful to withold all aid from them, and 
that ifin the Divine Mercy they were spared, they shou! de Ne 
dure the most severe privations, 

‘* Bread and water!” cried the poor girls, “we will live on 
bread and water, provided it is at La Miséricorde.” 

This panic had such an effect on them, that their hearts were 
completely changed, and the Almighty, ve In his mercy wi tks 
such wonders, thus wrought the conversion of those poor wi id 
wayward beings, whom the very dread of expulsion made truly 
pe nitent. 

The sincerity of their penitence was however to be more 
severely tested ; the whole funds were exhausted, the baker re. 
fused bread, and there was no firewood in thie louse, nor 
scarcely any ‘food, though there were thirty-five to be fed, and 
some of them ill. Mademoiselle de Lamourous trusted still in 
Divine assistance. ‘* Wehavedoneall in our power,” she would 
say. “If this work be from God, He will not fail us ; and what 
desire have we but to do His Divine will? Let us be at 
peace, then, and wait with patience, firmness, and cheerfulness 
until the end.” 

During the hour of recreation she remained in earnest prayer, 
and was much affected by seeing several of the poor women 
doing the same, though the last food in the house was bi 
dressed at a fire made of vine clippings for want of firewo vt 
There was a knock at the door, a cart-load of faggots had been 
sent in by the committee. Before the evening was over sup- 
plies of vegetables, wine, and money had arrived, and | the 
danger was ‘averted, 

Though this crisis was past, the inmates of La Miséricorde 
were for many years struggling, their principal suj pplies being 
from w: ishing and needle-work obtained through the exertions 
of Mademoiselle, who suffered many indignities whilst seeking 
for it; accused by some with taking the bread out of hone st 
people's mouths, ‘and treated with scorn by vulgar minded ei or 
ployers ; but she bore all with heroic and truly single e-mindes 
patience, and every small piece of work, or gift from without, 
was hailed as a fresh token of mercy. So frequently did ye 
come in at the moment most needed, that she felt as if th 
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hand of Heaven was open to her, and recorded these answers 

to her prayers with a simplicity of faith and earnestness of 

thankfulness truly charming. | 
If Thérése looked on these timely succours as so many in- 


terpositions of Providence on their behalf, which they un- 
doubtedly were, how hallowed must have been the feelings of 
the poor inmates for whose sake God vouchsafed such blessings ; 
and we find their confidence in prayer as sincere and ardent as 
the Zoune more could desire. With regard to her, her con- 
fdence in God was unbounded, and her love for and devotion 
to the Blessed Virgin was pure and fervent; she attributed very 
many of the benefits she received to her intercession, and 
offered frequent Novenas to St. Joseph and her own patroness 
St. Theresa. 

The most serious evil consequent on their poverty was the 
want of an infirmary, which obliged them to send severe cases 
of illness to the public liospital. Here visitors had access to 
the patients, and unfortunately the good work was occasionally 
undone, and the poor patients returned to their evil courses. 
La Mis¢ricorde was overlooked by the prisons, and perceiving 
tliat the prisoners hooted at her when she appeared and not 
at Mademoiselle Adelaide, she at once perceived that her nuns’ 
dress was her protection, and accordingly adopted black as her 
future costume, and when other directresses joined (the first 
came in 1802, shortly before the death of Mademoiselle 
Adelaide) she thought it well they should wear it also. She 
objected to their wearing veils, lest been seen with them in the 
streets in the evening might bring the cloistered nuns into dis- 
repute, and the huge cap which pervaded the whole establish- 
ment was their natural dress, and may be seen in portraits of 
the date of her youth, worn by young ladies as well as old. 
The crown is like Mambrino’s helmet, and a broad frill with a 
wide hem acts as sides, border, trimming and all. The 
ditectresses wore it in white, the penitents in black, otherwise 
there was no distinction. 

. Every thing was made to turn to account, in this abode of 
wayne soonomy, and Thérése never failed to pick up the 
sWaltest rag she met in the street, and said she never felt so 
dishonest as in passing a rag merchant’s ; and at the beginning 
of each season her whole hoard was brought forth in order to 
dispense her stores as most required. Her gaiety of heart and 
lively sallies made the scene a perfect festival, Even in ex- 
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treme old age, and when confined to bed, her half-yearly rag 
fair was one of the great events of La Misé¢ricorde. Madem. 
oiselle de Pichon Longueville, who had lived long enough to 
see the good seed blossom died in 1807, and her memory 
was revered at La Miséricorde as the first foundress, The 
institution had increased to such an extent that Therese was 
anxious to take a confiscated convent of the Annunciation jn 
the Rue St. Kulalie which was put up for sale by government, 
She sent for Monsieur Chaminade to consult him, who, fright. 
ened at the expense attending it, asked her if she firmly 
believed it was the work of God ? , 

“ Yes, [ firmly believe so,” she answered. 

** And do you likewise firmly believe that you are the person 
called to undertake it ?”’ 

‘*T do,” she replied with a decision that struck him so 
forcibly that he said at once— 

“Then buy it by all means, but buy the two lots at once, 
both house and chureh.” 

With great effort, and by mortgaging her beloved estate at 
Le Pian, Thérése raised the first instalment, and was put into 
possession on the eve of Palm Sunday 1808: and fearing 
that the soldiers might intrude she left a sturdy portress at the 
pate with strict orders to hold no parley with any soldier that 
might present himself, but civilly to refuse him entrance. 
Maret, afterwards Duke of Bassano, minister to Napoleon, 
had come in his train to Bourdeaux, and accompanied by the 
mayor and a train of officials was visiting the public buildings ; 
being attracted by the convent of St. Eulalie he knocked at 
the gate, but the old portress true to her trust refused cither to 
let him in, or to call her mistress. 

“1 tell you,” cried an official, “ His Excellency wants to see 
Mademoiselle.” 

“T know nothing about Excellencies ; my orders are not to 
leave my gate.” hey succeeded, however, in obtaining an 
interview; and in going over the house the munmister Was 
deeply touched by the evidences of poverty, and the nobie 
self-devotion of the Superior, whose high-bred ease and charu- 
ing simplicity of manner delighted his Excellency. : 

M. Maret, when respectfully taking leave, begged her to 
write down all she had been telling him, and send it 1 at once, a 
he was leaving town next day. After asking Monsees 
Chaminade’s advice on the matter, she complied with the 
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Minister's request, who laid the paper before the Emperor, 
and on the 28th of April, only three weeks after her bold pur- 
chase, she received a letter from Maret informing her, that 
his Majesty, desiring to participate mn her pious undertaking, 
made her a free grant of the convent without purchase; adding 
12,000 franes for the necessary repairs 5 thus, was her coni- 
dence in God rewarded, and her beloved Le Pian released 
from mortgage. 

In this ruinous old convent La Mis¢ricorde took up its abode, 
te-consecrating the spot where the orgies of the Revolution 
had for nearly twenty years taken the place of the hymns of the 
sisterhood. 

The additional space acquired by her removal, enabled 
Thérse to receive new inmates, and she was induced to apply 
for an annual grant from government, which was refused ; 
Napoleon’s gift, though merely the land, building, and repairs, 
put a stop for a time to private charity, and their receipts were 
so trifling, that they could have scarcely subsisted had not 
Mademoiselle obtained permission that the inmates should be 
employed in rolling tobacco leaves into cigars for the imperial 
manufactory. 

In 1809, a document of Mademoiselle de Lamourous 
states that there were ninety penitents, under five directresses 
besides herself, the Superior. Many others, after a thorough 
teformation, had been placed in respectable services ; others had 
returned to their parents ; some had married ; and many more 
remained too much attached to La Miséricorde again to expose 
themselves to the perils of the world. More than forty had 
already died, blessing the refuge where they had been led back 
to the paths of eternal life. 

A sad misfortune now however awaited them :—on the first 
day of the year 1813, they were deprived of their cigar work, 
po that this employment was needed by the poor. In 
rain did J fademoiselle de Lamourous represent to the autbori- 
* the awful responsibilities attending the wants of der poor, 
hee i _ consequences of depriving them of their home; 
a isregarded, and she had now the sad prospect of 
dahei san Aeperny on solely on her credit, as private 

“vi pide : Os ee . An appeal to the Central Board 
ele hashish ler oa y hope, and though near sixty, and in de 
ber to labo. e, with the untiring self-devotion that enable 

abor thus far for those poor desolate ones, determined 
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not to forsake them now, and on the 27th of February Started 
for Paris on her mission of love. A few of her letters which have 
been luckily preserved, will be the best illustration of the 
buoyancy of spirit with which this happy old woman worked 
her noble cause ; carrying with her a perpetual spring of joy 
ever simple and playful. 


Letrer I. 


‘Tam at Paris at last, my good and very dear children ; I took 
the novice to her destination, and went myself to my rooms, which ] 
share with a good nun. 1am well off in every respect,—nowhere 
could I have so much freedom. JI shall rest to-morrow, which will 
be Sunday, and on Monday I shall begin to stir in our affairs. You 
must not cease to pray that I may be obedient to the leadings of 
Divine grace. - 

‘And how are you, dear children? How are you all, not only my 
five assistants, but my three little ones, and all my dear daughters ? 
Do they follow their rules? Are they loving? Do they seek for 
opportunities of making offerings, as I advised them, thus to unite 
them to mine, and present them together to Him who alone can ren- 
der them meritorious ? Wverywhere I see La Miséricorde. Nothing 
can distract me from the sight. I am constantly occupied with my 
three classes. I am uneasy about some, but many more are a joy to 
me; and I console myself by thinking perhaps the first will do equally 
well, and I may have notes which will make me quite happy. Do not 
fail to write to me, my dear fellow labourers, and direct with great 
exactness. 

‘I write to-day by M.L., who goes to-morrow. You will have 
this letter later than the one I post to-day, because I cannot bear to 
leave you anxious in order to save the postage. What shall I tell 
you of my journey, or what would not N tell you if she had been 
in my place? Nothing could be more droll than the ladies who 
travelled with us. The two first did not lament their husbands long. 
They chattered from the first moment like magpies, night and day. 
Soon came another who was worse, then a fourth, who constantly 
censured the gossip of the others, while they compiained of hers. To 
tell you all the debates over the opening and shutting of the coach 
windows, and about the rooms and beds when we stopped at night, 
would be too long, but very comical. Then came three gentlemen 
who had seats in the cabriolet ; and the gestures of all these people, 
their talk about fashions and fortunes, and the figure cut by the 
novice and myself dining among officers and generals, was amusing 
enough I can assure you. We did not put ourselves out of the way, 
on fit occasions, nor spare them one sign of the cross, and they were 
very civil to us, so that all went off easily, even our eggs on fast days. 
In the coich we pretended to sleep, and guess what your good mother 
was meanwhile thinking about! I will tell you. Two nights ago, ¥¢ 
went on the whole night, and I saw the moon constantly ; 5° 8 hen 
the hours came for your recreation and your going to bed, I said to 
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if, ‘ My daughters see the same thing asI do! Ah! if the moon 
>them all my wishes their sport would be blessed, their 
hts would be holy! At sight of the moon, they 
would remember my exhortations, which I wish she could carry to 
them!’ And so I came to the plan of appointing you all a rendezvous 
with me in the moon, and asking you to say to yourselves, «I am 
gazing at what my good mother is gazing at... 1... «6 
* Your good mother, 
‘M. Tu. Lamovurous.’ 


myse 
could carry the 
last waking thoug 


Letrer I], 


‘] wrote to you yesterday by M.l’Abbe L., but as the coach is 
slower than the post, I send you this letter lest you should be uneasy. 

‘Providence has found me just such a lodging as suits me, where I 
can see company or be alone, as I please. The lady with whom I am 
is very kind, and will I think be of great use in our business. She is 
very business-like, and seems to understand everything. She is an 
old sister of St. Clara, of a very strict order, very good and sensible, 
all which suits me so well that [ ought to put up with the warbling 
of the dozen canary birds she keeps in her room, all tame and con- 
stantly singing. I shall be sure to grow use to them soon, and 
besides, ] can get away from them jn my own room. 

‘Tam near the church of St. Sulpice, famous for its clergy and its 
good order. There is benediction there every day, but I was not 
there yesterday, though I mean to contrive to have that happiness as 
often as I can. ‘This morning 1 was at mass there. I cannot tell 
you whether the church is fine, for I had not time to look at it, but I 
will tell you another time; this afternoon we go to vespers anda 
sermon. Nor can | tell you much of Paris. If I had no heart, I 
should think myself at Bourdeaux. Paris is beautiful, but I fee! as if 
Thad already been in all the buildings I have seen there. What 
pleases me best is the dome of the Invalides. The promenades do 
not strike me at all, they only remind me of what I have seen in per- 
spectives, and especially in that of M.E. ‘The streets are very like 
Bourdeanx, more lively, but very muddy, Women, young and old, 
generally dress as they do with us, and have the same air ; my pelisse 
is not alone, and my cap finds companions, I shall go to all the 
grandees just as I am, and in fact I am like many others. My nun 
~~ rete to let me see tho Pope, but | know not when or how. 

‘I was here in my letter when it was time to go to vespers, and [ 
resume, Ihave been at St. Sulpice! Oh! how beautiful the ser- 
vices there are! How surprised I was to see the collegians in hoods! 
but [ was still more astonished to find the good M. Thomas in the 
pulpit. He preached for an hour and a quarter with the simplicity 
you know so well. There were so many people that again I could 
not look at the church. We came home at six o'clock, for on com- 
mon days, vespers and the other evening offices last till six, on great 
days much later. Imagine my amazement when just after we came 
0, My nun told me it was supper-time. It was necessary to make up 
one’s mind to it, and by seven o’clock all was over, and we were going 
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to bed, or at least as regards myself, pretending to do so, when they 
was a ring at the bell andin came M.R. I was very glad to see him, 
I told him my story, and my intention of making queétes® in differen 
districts, ¢ harging him with his own, where reside Madame Mere an 
Cardinal Fesch.t He promised his help, and we agreed that I should 
not vo to him for two days, to give him time to see what he ¢ can do, 
He went away at half- past eight, when my nun went to bed, an +‘ 
to finish my letter. Here Iam, and since one must retire so early, 
you see I shall be able to do a good deal in the evening 

‘I hope, my dear ch ildren, that the good God al bless my 
journey ; but after all, I fear nothing but myself, so pray that I may 
always act as He would have me, and that 1 may not be wretched 
enough to offend Him, and thus to check the stream of favours that 
He would shed upon you all. 

‘Write to me when you get this letter. Write very small, as : I 
so as to be able totell me more. I will write in a week, and |} 
the next will be gratis. How lucky you are: this is my f th lett 
to you, and I sh: all have none for twelve more d: LVS, pasiaes § the eigh 
slow—ve ry slow ones since I left you, and judge! But let us respect 
our good Master’s will. Privations, if we use them right, become 
joys in eternity ; and that reminds me that M. Thomas to ld us that 
not only must we tlee from sloth, and work well, but that if we wish 
to be ree omp ensed by the Lord, we must also doit for Him. ‘Por,’ 
he said, ‘if a workman came to claim his hire, you would ask him for 
whom he had worked ; and if it were for one of your neighbours, you 
would Say, —* i riend, ask your wages froin him whom you serve. 

‘I finish, embracing you all, my pt children, without reading 
over my letter. If there are follies or blunders in it, pass them over, 

‘take what profit you can from them; but through them all, rea 
the heart of your good mother. 


’ 


¢ 
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¢M. Tu. Lamovnovts. 
° Iebruary 14th, 1830.’ 
LetTrer IV. 


‘I want to write to the good M. Boyer, whom for twenty years I 
have loved with all my heart. I wish to tell him that the certificate 
of the archbishop is my great support, and procures me frien: Is. At his 
name alone all the world is in extasies. ‘Tell M. Boyer that [ will soon 
write tohim. Ihave so few moments to myself ‘that I cannot per- 
form all the projects of my heart. very day the ‘re are accounts to 
send in, letters, memorials, and poor Marie Thérése goes as Provi- 
dence sends her, and sometimes Providence drives h r rather hard. 

‘ To-morrow it is intended to write to a great ducliess, to whom 
1 Misericorde has been mentioned. There is great plety in some of 
the ladies of that rank. How many good works they sup port al 
lt is admirable; the old and new court vie with each other 
in ze% ws I know ladies who dine on apples, and sup on dr) bread, 
} 


' F N. 
give the rest to the poor. “at at a) ee oT I forgot to answer 


ed 





* Expeditions in quest of alms. 


t The mother and the uncle of Napoleon | 
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might have the black cotton. All of you, children, beloved 

freely take what belongs to her as your own. She 
is very poor, but all she has is at your disposal. Here, T am at no 
expense but coach hire. My dress is what you know,—nothing more. 
My caps have net the air that N. gives them, because I make them 
myself, and have long forgotten how ; but at Paris, as at Bourdeaux, 
I ean pass, and all goes on well. Nothing more is required in the 
most brilliant apartments. My provincial accent is more remarkable 
than my appearance. J am called the demoiselle from the south, and 
do me the honor to ask if [ama Provencgale. But nothing 
ing with kindness and interest, for our merciful 


that she 
of your mother, 


people 


has prevented ny meet 


God arranges all. 

‘You, dear children, must want many things, caps, shawls, stock. 
ings, &c. Provide thesé I beg of you, I will have it so. You know 
I told you it was to honor God and His providence, to do things that 
are needful, and then trust confidently to His tender foresight.’ 


Letrer V. 


‘Breakfast well to-morrow, the Good Shepherd’s day. Pray to 
Him well—thank Him well—bless His goodness. I shall write to all 
the old and new ones. My poor new ones have all written to me, 
and so have the old ones. Be good, and in all your doubts and 
temptations, the Holy Virgin will arrange your difficulties. Yes, 
soon we shall meet, | hope. In the mean time, patience, prudence, 
order, submission, humility, charity, watchfulness, cheerfulness. Ah! 
how your mother will be received, if you are in such good company. 
Courage, daughters, every one of you. No poule mouillée*® in my 
house, Strive constantly. Pray always for your bonne mere. Take 
care to recommend lier to our heavenly friends. Good-bye, again, 
oldandnew! I look at you all, and my heart rejoices in the uepe 
that you work, and walk towards heaven. So be it. 

e received your parcel dated the 10th of May, and felt both joy 
and grief ; joy at hearing of you, grief that we do not get on. I 
must resume the affair of the cigars, Ihave nothing more to tell 
you of my collection; latterly it has fallen off, since a new and ex- 
cellent work has injured that of La Miséricorde, and purses are 
closed against the latter, so that I shall only bring home about a 
hundred pistoles, instead of three or four thousand francs which I 
had reckoned upon. But patience, our good God knows what we 
want better than we do. Providence invites me to make efforts of 
every kind, and in every quarter. When I return, we will make many 
things to sell—coverlets, rosaries, images, children’s toys, pincushions, 
7 ag 08 Racy the best of all is, that a famous worker in 
"tee onc “ps — his business gratis, and letting me inte all 
have no rsa rae een, for some days, working under him, and 
af te nat his recipes will bring us in a pretty gain; and 

Mi. te 18 to give them to me in writing, to be kept carefully at 
Miséricorde. Strong and vigorous arms! We want no more! 


EY 


a 
ert 





& ° 
An expression for fretful faint-hearted character. 
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We will work, children, and I hope our merciful God wil] help ue 
and make our industry His means of supporting us. Since He i, 
pleased to keep me at Paris, He permits me by remaining there. if I 
cannot get nt to learn how 7 earn it. _——s 

‘Tam trying to do like you, and not lose all the fruit of the toils 
which the goodness and loving kindness of the merciful God ordains 
for me. The cross is a pledge of His love, dear children, Besides, 
when I think of the children He hath given me, so affectionate, so 
good, so excellent, so exactly what I wish, I think myself very happy ; 
yes, even humanly speaking, Iam happy, for you are my happiness, 
O children! what pleasure you give your poor mother, pleasure the 
sweeter, because our good Master is the Author of it; and doubiless 
is well pleased to behold the joys with which you constantly feed my 
heart. Let us be more and more faithful to Him, my dears, that the 
ties he forms between us on earth may be drawn closer in eternity, 
Alas! what are all attachments here below in comparison with the 
love in heaven? Ifhere He is the author of our common love, there 
He will be our object and our all. 

* Dear children, when shall Ispeak to youagain? When the good 
God pleases. I still hope it will be the week after Ascension Day. 
Keep up the hopes of our poor girls, tell them we shall soon be 
together again, Festivals delayed cause weariness, and you know 
that weariness is dangerous to the soul; so find some means of 
occupying them and all will be well. Tell me of the one at the 
hospital. 

‘Your mother, 
‘M. Ta. ve Lamovrocs.’ 


We thus see how ardently and zealously this good mother 
worked for her poor children; she was now advised to plead 
ler own cause before the Central Board of Administration of 
Howe Manufactures, and prayed earnestly for help as she stood 
awaiting the interview ; when adunitted to the presence ol the 
statesmen, the simple eloquence with which she detailed her 
case won all hearts, particularly that of Chevalier Suchet, 
brother to the Marshal Duke of Albufera. So sincere and 

elt was her appeal, that it was at once decided, that 

ssening the number of cigars sent up by the rest of 

an additional quantity should be manuiactured at 
ce. 

Mademoiselle,” said one of the members of the 

wu speak in such a way that one can refuse you 


ere Is no resisting you, you win at the brst ei 


+ . . “wm 1 rerrit , 
lor why !” said Mademoiselle de Lamourous, merry, 


it my dress? No, it cannot be that. Or my hue langle 
So, nv, people laugh at my southern tongue. It must be be- 


7 
lage! 
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cause Tam a child of the woods and speak naturally. In the 
woods, trees grow freely as Dame Nature teaches them, but 
elsewhere, they are cut and trimmed by Art. You grow weary 
of the clipped and regular trees, all alike, but in the wild fresh 
greenwood, you go deeper and deeper without ever counting 
the moments, for the heart is never weary of Nature; and so 
my simple, untutored words are a change to you, after the fine 
language and set phrases you have every day. Love of the 
true and natural is in all our hearts, and is not one of the least 
blessings given by our Maker; and this is the cause of your 
extreme indulgence to me, and of your being kind enough to 
like my simple manners.” ‘This conquest by “ her native wood 


* 


notes wild” enabled her to write on the 25rd of May,— 


‘My dear children,—I hasten to tell you that our good God has 
restored our cigars in spite of all the opposition, even at Paris. M. 
Suchet has promised to let us have them, and those who were averse 
to it have ended by giving their consent. An order will be despatched 
to the manufactory of Bourdeaux to send to La Miséricorde 3000 
kilograms of tobacco every year, and M. Suchet promises me that 
this order shall be made out quickly. I told him of my fears that 
this slender supply might yet be uncertain, and he answered, No, 
since it depended upon him. It is likely that, as soon as the order is 
received at the manufactory, they will send to La Miséricorde. Re- 
ceive the deputy well, and tell him that I was glad to see the good 
account which the Bourdeaux gentleman had sent up to Paris of the 
work, and with what sincerity I told the Paris gentlemen of my 
gratitude and obligations to those at Bourdeaux. Begin the work 
as soon as youcan, I hope all will go well, my dears, and that it 
will not again be the will of heaven to send me to Paris to fish for 
cigars,’ 


Her mission thus terminating so favorably, 2a Jonne Acre 
Was now about to return home ; aware of the joy wiuch this 
would occasion in her household, she tried wisely to repress 
too great an exuberance of feeling, and wrote frequently to the 
directresses warning them to moderate the joy which she knew 
it was natural they should feel on the occasion. 

Highly, as at all times they valued her opinions, her advice 
on this matter was totaly unavailing ; so intensely beloved was 
'a bonne Mere, and so protracted was her absence from that 
home, which her presence rendered a paradise to her grateful 
and repentant children, that they could not resist preparing a 
i for her reception; and on the 20th of June, a deputa- 
wi two directresses and the oldest penitents set olf to meet 

lere she was to land after crossing the Garonne bythe ferry. 
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We will work, children, and I hope our merciful God will help we 
and make our industry His means of supporting us. Since He i. 
pleased to keep me at Paris, He permits me by remaining there, if | 
cannot get money, to learn how to earn it. 

‘Tam trying to do like you, and not lose all the fruit of the toils 
which the goodness and loving kindness of the merciful God ordains 
for me. The cross is a pledge of His love, dear children, Besides, 
when I think of the children He hath given me, so affectionate, so 
good, so excellent, so exactly what I wish, I think myself very happy ; 
yes, even humanly speaking, Iam happy, for you are my happiness, 
VO children! what pleasure you give your poor mother, pleasure the 
sweeter, because our good Master is the Author of it ; and doubiless 
is well pleased to behold the jovs with which you constantly feed my 
heart. Let us be more and more faithful to Him, my dears, that the 
ties he forms between us on earth may be drawn closer in eternity. 
Alas! what are all attachments here below in comparison with the 
love in heaven? Ifhere He is the author of our common love, there 
He will be our object and our all. 

* Dear children, when shall Ispeak to youagain ? When the good 
God pleases. I still hope it will be the week after Ascension Day. 
Keep up the hopes of our poor girls, tell them we shall soon be 
together again, Festivals delayed cause weariness, and you know 
that weariness is dangerous to the soul; so find some means of 
occupying them and all will be well. Tell me of the one at the 
hospital. 

‘Your mother, 
‘M. Ta. ve Lamovrocs.’ 


We thus see how ardently and zealously this good mother 
worked for her poor children; she was now advised to plead 
her own cause before the Central Board of Administration of 
Home Manufactures, and prayed earnestly for help as she stood 
awaiting the interview ; when admitted to the presence of the 
statesmen, the simple cloquence with which she detailed her 
case won all hearts, particularly that of Chevalier Suchet, 
brother to the Marshal Duke of Albufera. So sincere and 
heart-felt was her appeal, that it was at once decided, that 
out lessening the number of cigars sent up by the rest of 
(ho Givonde, an additional quantity should be manufactured at 
ha Misericorde. 
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council, “vou speak in such a way that one can refuse you 

nothing, there is no resisting you, you win at the first en 
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cause Iam a child of the woods and speak naturally. In the 
woods, trees grow freely as Dame Nature teaches them, but 
elsewhere, they are cut and trimmed by Art. You grow weary 
of the clipped and regular trees, all alike, but in the wild tresh 
greenwood, you go deeper and deeper without ever counting 
the moments, for the heart is never weary of Nature; and so 
my simple, untutored words are a change to you, after the fine 
language and set phrases you have every day. Love of the 
trne and natural is in all our hearts, and is not one of the least 
blessings given by our Maker ; and this is the cause of your 
extreme indulgence to me, and of your being kind enough to 
like my simple manners.” ‘This conquest by “ her native wood 
notes wild” enabled her to write on the 25rd of May,— 

‘My dear children,—I hasten to tell you that our good God has 
restored our cigars in spite of all the opposition, even at Paris. M. 
Suchet has promised to let us have them, and those who were averse 
to it have ended by giving their consent. An order will be despatched 
to the manufactory of Bourdeaux to send to La Miséricorde 38000 
kilograms of tobacco every year, and M. Suchet promises me that 
this order shall be made out quickly. I told him of my fears that 
this slender supply might yet be uncertain, and he answered, No, 
since it depended upon him. It is likely that, as soon as the order is 
received at the manufactory, they will send to La Miséricorde. Re- 
ceive the deputy well, and tell him that I was glad to see the good 
account which the Bourdeaux gentleman had sent up to Paris of the 
work, and with what sincerity I told the Paris gentlemen of my 
gratitude and obligations to those at Bourdeaux. Begin the work 
a8 soon as you can. I hope all will go well, my dears, and that it 


will not again be the will of heaven to send me to Paris to fish for 
cigars,’ 


Her mission thus terminating so favorably, Za donne Mere 
Was now about to return home ; aware of the joy which this 
would occasion in her household, she tried wisely to repress 
too great an exuberance of feeling, and wrote frequently to the 
Uirectresses warning them to moderate the joy which she knew 
it was natural they should feel on the occasion. 

ighly, as at all times they valued her opinions, her advice 
on this inatter was totaly unavailing ; so intensely beloved was 
(a bonne Mere, and so protracted was her absence from that 
home, which her presence rendered a paradise to her grateful 
and repentant children, that they could not resist preparing a 
st for her reception; and on the 20th of June, a deputa- 
ol two directresses and the oldest penitents set olf to meet 
et where she was to land after crossing the Garonne bythe ferry. 
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When the tidings arrived that she was in the Rue St. Eulalie 
the whole community drew up in two rows in the garden, 
singing couplets, bidding the parlor door open, and Warning 
it if it did not, that they would force its hinges to turn and 
let in their good mother, for they could live no longer 
without her. She at length arrived, but by the express orders 
of Monsieur Boyer, they stood still and silent; he feared their 
excitement might become tumultuous, as their feelings were 
wrought to the very highest pitch; she, therefore, only passed 
silently down the lines shaking hands and speaking kindly to, 
and smiling sweetly on each in turn, as she proceeded to the 
chapel. Her path was strewn with laurel wreaths, and garlands 
of flowers hung all round; the penitents, uniting round her 
as she passed, continued their song as they formed into pro- 
cession, and followed her to the chapel. There all knelt 
in silent prayer and thanksgiving, and then rising, clianted 
together the psalm, “ Laudate Dominum Omnes Cvates.” She 
was then led back to the refectory, and seated beneath an arch 
of flowers and ever-greens, while fresh couplets were sung, and 
each of her flock came up in turn to present a flower, and was 
received by her with an affectionate embrace. Presently she 
observed one who had been ill almost the whole tine of her 
absence, and who had just contrived to drag herself to the re- 
fectory to enjoy the sight, but was not strong enough to go for- 
ward ; springing from her chair she cried, ‘‘ You there, my poor 
Louise! are you not to have the pleasure of embracing your 
other ?” and she pressed her fondly in her arms. Next came 
the dinner, such a dinner as had never been tasted at La 
Misericorde, and never was again, for a kind-hearted market 
woman had actually sent ina feast of poultry and peas, sufiicient 
for the whole party, in honor of the return of the much be- 
loved and honored Superior. <A fresh and more novel enter. 
tainment, however, awaited Mademoiselle de Lamourous alter 
the evening devotions, and which had been concerted dunng het 
absence ; this was uo other than an impersonation of each 
city on the way to Paris, being introduced by a legend and led 
up to offer herhomage. ‘The vivacious and playful impromptu 
couplets with which Za donne Mere responded to each compli- 
ment, were, as well might be expected, the most attractive part 
of the scene. ire 

We must not, however, omit to mention a charming little 
incident which formed an interesting feature in this ovation of 
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equine heart homage. A present was brought from one of 
her nieces, a piece of white watered silk embroidered with the 
device of the “pelican in her piety,” having the following 


motto underneath :— 


« Even as the bird, herself unsparing, 
Thou, for thy brood, thy heart art tearing,” 


all framed asa picture, and the couplet was sung as it was 
carried to her. ‘his completely overcame her, and she burst 
into tears,—the only time she had been seen to weep since her 
mother’s death,—and cried out, “O! children, how you pain 
me!” She kept the picture to the day of her death, but not 
with the personal motto ; she caused this to be picked out, and 
another worked in its stead, which gave the pelican the truest 
and highest application, “ Let my blood be your meat and 
drink, my beloved,” and bearing this device it is still pre- 
served in her room at La Miséricorde. 

This was her first and last absence from her beloved home for 
any lengthened period ; she paid an annual visit to Le Pian to 
gather in her vintage, and the Abbé Chaminade sent her to 
Agen to establish an institution similar to her own, of which he 
was the founder; but she did not remain longer than six weeks 
on that occasion, and was greeted on her return with various 
complimentary couplets, an innocent recreation which she 
never discouraged, as she wisely considered these compositions 
asafety valve through which the exuberance of the girls’ feelings 
could get egress. So watchful was this good mother in provi- 
ding little enjoyments for her poor children, that she established 
two festivals, which were to be kept with great state, that of 
the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, and the Feast of St. 
leresa, conscious that the preparations for, and anticipations of, 
the simple pleasures to be enjoyed on these Testivals would 
arrest many a roving fancy from straying to the free and mirth- 
ful licence of the grape gathering of sunny Bourdeaux, 

It was only after her return from Paris that Mademoiselle 
de Lamourous drew up a regular system of rules for La Miséri- 
corde; a regular method had of course been observed, but she 
had too much good sense to enforce stringent rules, till the ex- 
perience of twelve years’ government enabled her to do so 
without any apprehension of failure, and she accordingly ar- 


ranged the regulations of the house for the guidance of future 
Superiors, 
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Her flock were composed of various grades and dearees of 
cultivation—some were of high descent, having the prefix of 
de to their names, some carefully trained in showy accomplish. 
ments; whilst others were taken from the degraded refuse of 
the city, and the equally ignorant peasantry. Such an admix. 
ture of classes required much care in their arrangement, as 
mutual association would do more harm than the closest sur. 
veillance of the directresses could counteract. ‘l'o obviate this 
difficulty therefore, Mademoiselle de Lamourous divided her 
penitents into families six in number, and containing from nine 
to twelve members, under charge of a directress, who served 
as elder sister or mother. Hach family had a separate garden, 
work-room, dormitory, and refectory; and was known as La 
Famille de St. Joseph, de St. Thérese, des Anges, &c.—as the 
case might be; and in order to break off all old recollections, 
each new comer was obliged to assume a new name. One was 
Théologale, because the other penitents admitted her by accla- 
mation, at a time when it was doubtful whether they could 
find bread for another day, da donne Mere said they had exercised 
the three ¢heo/oyicaéd virtues of faith, hope, and charity. 

They rose very early and sang a hymn of praise whilst dress. 
ing, and breakfasted on brown rye bread—there were only 
three great festivals in the year on which they were allowed 
white ; then came their devotions in the chapel, after which 
they labored at the work on which their liveliliood depended. 
At twelve, dinner of soup and bread ; work and prayer again 
in the chapel; an carly supper on cheese, bread, apples ot 
other garden produce ; and then bed. Such was the routine 
of their simple and regular lives. So potent did Mademoiselle 
de Lamourous consider labor, and so essential a quality for 
true conversion, that she refused the offer of an endowment, 
which would have secured daily food to the inmates, saying 
that a life of labor was one great means of conversion, and it 
would lose reality unless they felt the necessity of working lor 
their living. She impressed upon them that their fare, clress, 
and habits were to be really penitential ; and yet the lively 
sweetness she kept up, and the cheerful songs of praise that 
varied their toils, rendered it a happy and attractive home. 

She entertained a great horror of greediness or love ol dain- 
ties: the following little incident will show how far she welt 
to put down all predilection for what she considered a grievous 
error, 
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There was a peach tree covered wit! fruit one summer, until 
an unlucky night when some inmates were forced to sit up 
to finish a piece of work, and in the morning it was found 
tohave been stripped. She summoned the watchers of the pre- 
vious evening and said—‘ I thought Lf had succeeded in es- 
tablishing good order and subordination in this house, and 1 
grieve to find myself mistaken. Disobedience reigns here still, 
and my strict orders are slighted. Some daughters of Eve 
amongst you have dared to eat of the forbidden fruit, and, like 
Eve, have sinned through disobedience and gluttony. | will not 
know who are the aggressors, in order that [ may not have 
to punish such humiliating faults, but you shall all know that 
my commands are not to be infringed with impunity. The tree 
whose fruit tempted you, is accursed, and from this moment 
shall produce nothing !” 

She caused boiling water to be brought, and herself watered 
the tree with it before their eyes till it died, and the withered 
remains served for a long time asa spectacle of warning and 
terror; but when she saw that it had produced the desired im- 
pression, she had it cutdown and removed. 

Discernment of character fitted Za donne mere in a peculiar man- 
ner for the high position to which God had called her ; this she 
evinced on all occasions, but particularly on the reception of new 
penitents. Some she would tenderly embrace, and soothe like 
angels rejoicing over the returning sheep; some she would 
meet with rebukes and assurances that they were great sin- 
hers, in much need of penitence ; but she scarcely ever erred 
in judgment as to the treatment which would best bind them 
to her. One day a penitent told her she was weary of the place 
and was going away. 

‘You are tired, daughter? I may well pardon you, for so 
am I,’ 

‘Y ou weary of the place, donne mere ? 

_ ‘Are you surprised? Do you think it pleasanter to me to 
live here than to you ? the only difference is that you are weary 
of yourself alone, I am wearied for all of you! But what 
Would you have? it is God’s will. Take my hand, we will talk 
of it no more !’ 

She shook hands with the penitent, who thought no more of 
ging. Another likewise, under a fit of weariness, bent on 
a home, was brought to her during an illness, seeing her 

Y determined, Za bonne mere asked where her home lay. 


’ 
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‘At Preygnac ! 

‘Preygnac! then we are neighbours! [ aw of Barsac : and 
she launched forth in praises of her birthplace, ne she 
could not bear to part with one that came from it. Sceing 
however, that this had no effect, she added, ‘Since you have 
come fron Preygnac no doubt you can make cruchade ? the 
woman said yes. ‘Ohhow glad l am!’ cried Mademoiselle de 
Lamourous, ‘ make some for me I beg of you, I know you will 
not refuse a poor sick woman ? These Dousdoans people don’t 
understand it.’ The woman was flattered, cooked the eruchade 
with all her heart, and was so thankad and praised, that in 
her sense of usefulness she lost all weariness and remained 
quite content at La Miscricorde. Thus, by sweet and innocent 
wiles did this noble and devoted woman win the froward and 
refractory to the love and practice of virtue. 

La bonne mere became now very infirm from rheumatism and 
for the last sixteen ycars of her life was almost totally contined 
to her room, gradually losing the use of her limbs and sutfer- 
ing acutely froma complication of disorders. During the last 
few months of her life she was covered with sores and ulcers 
so that she could not be lifted without the greatest pain, all 
of which she endured with a holy joy. Her faculties were per- 
fect as ever, and her interest in all around undiminished ; the 

care with which she was tended, was so much of heart homage, 

that she often expressed the unselfish fear that it was more 
from personal love, than that general charity whicl proceeds 
from the love of God that stimulated their attention. 

Her end was now, however, approaching, and on 
4th of September, 1836, the last rites of her Church werd 
administered to her; and on the 13th of the same mont, 
conscious that she was soon about to receive the last summons 
she called the directresses to her, and after exhorting them to a 
faithful compliance with the duties committed to their charge, 

she enjoined them above all to have complete confidence in 
the Holy Virgin, to consult ber in all difliculties, and to 
take her as their mother; she then made them promise implicit 
obedience to her successor. 

She lived, however, till the next day, and on the pz of 
September resigned her pure spirit into the hands her 
Maker, having to the last strengthened herself by those ee 

“acts of devotion” which her Church provides for the union of 
the soul with the Creator; thus she departed, m the eighty: 
second year of her heavenly life. 


eC 
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La bonne mére had earnestly desired to be simply buried, and 
her nephew, the curate of Le Pian, did all he could to comply 
with her wishes; but the clergy of Bourdeaux declared that it 
would displease the whole City if they were prevented from 
paying her remains due honor. The only concession made 
therefore in accordance with her desire, was, that she should 
not be removed from her own home; and there she lay with 
her face uncovered, numbers of persons coming, not alone 
to give a last look at her screne and celestial features, but even 
to touch her sacred remains with various articles, which thence- 
forward were considered relics. 

Permission had been given by the local magistrates for her 
to be buried in her own church, but the people would not be 
satisfied till her remains, in her ordinary dress, had been carried 
roundthe town upona bier supported by the directresses, assisted 
by the sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, preceded by the munici- 
pal guard on horseback, and followed by two of the magistrates, 
and by deputations from the various clerical and charitable 
establishments. ‘This procession over, the coffin was placed in 
the chapel, and the requiem mass chaunted over it. After 
which it was placed in the vault by the loving hands of the 

directresses. 

The spot is marked by a tablet of white marble thus in- 
scribed :— ) 


Manin Turress Cuarztorre pt Lamourovus, 
First Surertor and Founpress or tur House 
oF La Misericorpe at Bourdegaux, 

Born on tHE Ist or November, 1754, 

Dino tue 14ri or SerremBER, 18386. 

Well may her loving daughters fondly keep a wreath of roses 
hung over her portrait. - . 

The present Superior is the niece of Mademoiselle de 
Lamourous, who seems to have inherited many of her aunt’s 
peculiar gifts. An English lady who visited it in 1854, 
riage ‘he whole as nearly in the same condition as it was 
eft by ‘a donne mere; with the valuable difference of a vast 
‘ccession to the number of the inmates, who are now so 


=n that fifty are obliged to be lodged in a country 
10use, 
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The cigar work having been taken from them since 1889, 
they support themselves by washing, needlework, and m; iking 
artificial flowers for the adornment of altars. 

In 1852 there were 440 penitents, who are never left 
together without a directress or a surveillanie, and their 
history i is known to the Superior and confessor alone, They 
are free to come or go; some have gone to Service, others have 
returned to their feenilion: some have m: ried, but the greater 
number cling for life to La Miséricorde, and one has spent 
fifty years there, The mixture of cheerfulness and tender love, 
with strict toil and severe penance, seems to have been 
unusually effective in accomplishing that most dificult task 
which has become a problem to so many minds. 

Thus concludes the history of a Christian heroine, and we 
have been tempted by the attractiveness of this little volume far 
beyond the limits we prescribed to ourselves in our resumé, 
We have placed before our readers a portion of the letters, and 
all the spirit of the translation before us. Truly! we are 
come upon good times; when gifted minds can understand, 
and able pens portray the charms of virtue, irre spective of class, 
country, or creed. Nor is this an isolated case; with what 
delight have we not pored over those charming volumes, the 
Legends of the Madonna, from the gifted and womanly pen of 
Mrs Jameson, and though we may, and do differ on some trifling 
points still, her simple ‘little work on the Sister of C harity at 
Home and Abroad was read by us with deep interest. Nor can 
we be unmindful of a more recent pleasure experienced in the 
perusal of the letter from an English Protestant lady which ap- 
peared in the April Number of the Irrsu Quarrerty Review, 
where the simple record of facts is given with such gr aceful 
eloquence (for truth is ever eloquent) that we discover new 
traits of virtue even in those whose claims to our veneration 
were the household word of our childhood. With what truth 
therefore may we not exclaim, we have come upon good times ! 














Art VIIL—ROBERT CANE—THE CELTIC UNION. 


|. The Williamite and Jacobite Wars in Ireland. By Robert 
Canc, M.D. Dublin: W. M. Hennessy. 


9, The Celt, Edited by a Committee of the Celtic Union. 
Dublin: John O’Daly. 


The Bard of Erin has sung :— 

«'T was ever thus from childhood’s hour, 
I've seen my fondest hopes decay, 

I never loved atree or flower, 
But 'twas the first to fade away ; 

I never reared a dear gazelle, 
To glad me with its soft black eye, 

But when it came to know me well, 
And love me, it was sure to die!” 


We can imagine the fair form of Hibernia stooping pens 
sively over the graves of her children, and giving utterance to 
asiilar moan of monody. Her fondest, most hopeful, and best 
beloved sons have beentoo often the first to die erethey had reach- 
edthenoon of their day. Many of them have rarely caught more 
than a glimpse of their destiny, and died before they reached it. 
When Sir Cahir O'Dogherty rose, at the head of his clansmen 
to resist the wholesale confiscation of Ulster, an English bullet 
struck him down in the midst of his successes, and atthe early 
age of three-and-twenty. The powerful career of ‘* Silken 
Thomas,” (Lord Fitz~Gerald) was likewise brought to a close 
at the age of twenty-three. Intense anxiety for the cause 
struck Talbot Duke of Tyr Connell dead at the seige of Lim- 
erick in 1691. ‘That formidable opponent of Mnglish rules, 
Sit Phelim O'Neil, was but thirty-six when he perished. St. 
Laurence O"'l'oole, Malachy, O’More, Sarsfield, and though he 
were but a Celt in heart—St. Ruth—all expired at the moment 
when Ireland’s need was the sorest. It was also thus with Owen 
KoeO’ Neill, who fell dead in Cloughouter Castle, by the foeman’s 
powson; bat leaving aname behind which will live for ever in the 
Nearts of the Trish people. Long have they sang that mournful 
Aven for “Kingly Owen Raa” which bursts in its eighth verse 
into the truly eloquent lines, 


Yo tijle leuy | But Tea HAS ay Carla Epuayd, 
ee ay Zall przeqy, pa faoléuyy peanta a yZUasp; 
; m-beapna an baogayl,” 50 praonpad an Zleo, 540 duayr, 

Pe Cneaé nw yZaodal an c'euz py GoZajy Russ! 
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And which Erionnach thus translates : 


My burning, bitter dolors that our hero young has died, 
The Saxon hordes he shatter’d all, subdued their champions’ pride— 
In ** barna bael”* did He e’er fail to lay the spoiler low ? 
Our country’s doom, dear Erin’s tomb, was the death of Owen Rua! 
‘Temple Emmet, the boy orator, Lord Maguire, Lord Edward 
Vitzgerald, Wolfe Tone, and Robert Emmet would have digni. 
fied and ornamented the land of their birth had they lived. 
Molyneux, Goldsmith, Sterne, Dermody, Lucas, Furlong, Stan- 
nard Barrett, Charles Wolfe, Maturin, Clarence Mangan, Bishop 
Doyle, Edward Walsh, Thomas Kennedy, William Maginn, 
Lalor Sheil,/Tbhomas Davis, Thomas Me’ Nevin, W. Elliott Hudson, 
John Banim, Bishop Maginn, Father Mathew, Maurice 0’Con- 
nell, Maurice Leyne, John Hogan, John O’Connell,—have all 
mouldered into the clay of the land they loved well ere they 
had achieved one fourth of the work which their energy, zeal 
and power could have so easily mastered. With such examples 
before him of the premature extinguishment of genius and worth, 
it is no wonder that Gerald Griflin who died at 36, should have 
penned in his youth, these touching lines. 
In the time of my boyhood, I had a strange feeling 
That I was to die ere the noon of my day— 
Not quietly into the silent grave stealing 
But torn, like the blasted oak, sudden away. 
That even in the hour when enjoyment was keenest, 
My lamp should quench suddenly hissing in glooin : 
That even when mine honors were freshest and greenest, 
A blight should rush over and scatter their bloom. 
Good and gifted men come, “like angels’ visits, few and far be- 
tween ;” and God knows Hibernia cannotaflord tolosethem. Yet 
poor Ireland seems somehow especially fated to see her best and 
noblest sons witherin their vigor,and maturity. And now when 
we couldill afford to lose him, Robert Cane,of Kilkenny, has been 
struck down in the prime of his manhood, in the zenith of his 
intellectual powers, his professional fame, and his domestic 
joy—in the midst of his generous labours and researches, his 
national hopes and projects, and his Samaritan career of wide 
dispensing charity! ‘“ Hope is over,” wrote Mr. Kenealy on Au- 
gust13, “the whole city of Kilkenny resounds with grief, and the 
prayers and sobs of the people might reach to his very bedside. 
‘For some time past,” observes Mr. A, M. Sullivan “‘he was cou- 


————— a 








* The proper orthography is “ bearna baogail,”’ or gap of danger 
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cious of the existence of the disease which, verifying his own 
never-failing professional prescience, has proved fatal at the last. 
About three weeks ago it made its first strong assault, which, 
however, was repulsed, as even he, himself, for a moment 
imagined successful. For a few days he was able to take his 
secustomed place, surrounded by the loved and loving ones of 
his household, at the head of the hospitable board, where oft 
he won the heart of friend and guest—where even then one 
friend and guest—the last thus honored—shared the happiness 
that shone around—the friend who now, with aching heart and 
blinding tears, sits down to trace these lines!” On Friday 
August 13, he sank hopelessly. Dr. Corrigan was promptly in 
attendance on his suffering friend ; but the deadly disease could 
not be arrested. On Sunday he made an artificial rally, and 
all was exultation in Kilkenny; but on Monday the cold sweat 
of death obliterated every hope, and Robert Cane, a few hours 
later, was no more. uring this terrible interval of suspense, 
the Kilkenny Journal said :— 


“With bursting heart we sit down to write that the last hope 
is gone, and the days of a good man are numbered. ‘The death 
of Dr. Cane may be expected any hour. The universal public 
have hoped against hope, but all in vain.”’ 

The Nation, in recording his death, feelingly observed :— 

“The first grass has scarcely rooted on the grave where but 
afew short months ago we wourned a glorious genius lost to 
Ireland andthe world, when stunned and heart-stricken, in drear 
bewilderment and grief of soul, we stand beside the bier where, 
reit from us in the hour when our need was the sorest, lies the 
trusted and the gifted—the hope and the pride of a gallant 
cause. Dr. Cane of Kilkenny is no more! 

“The last hope on earth is over: the last rite has been read ; 
We requiem has been sung; yet still the heart rejects this sud- 
den reality of disaster; we listen for one magic tone of that 
ucep, sonorous voice; we Strain the eye for one sight of the 
kingliest form that ever trod the isle. But, oh! the chill, the 
grie!, of waking truth. That voice is hushed for ever ; that noble 
form is cold as clay. ‘The proud, high dignity which throned 
upon that brow, threw aradiance o’er each feature ; the flashing 
glance, the giant energy, the glorious intellect, the noble 
heart—all, all is lost to us. Heaven, mysterious and inscrutable, 
as taken to itself a soul so pure, and left us to weep another 
chief struck down on the threshold of a grand career,” 
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The conservative papers, consigning political feuds to the 
grave with him, have also, with few exceptions, passed a gene- 
rous eulogium upon his manly character, and high mental 
attainments ; and all shades of the now unhappily divided 
liberal party have likewise, through their organs, co-operated 
to do full honour to bis name and memory. The special corres. 
pondent of the/’rceman’s Journal writes,“ Youand I may truly say 
all Irishmen will regret to learn, that the patriotic, high-minded, 
and learned Doctor Cane, of this city, breathed his last about 
five o'clock this morning. He has left, I grieve to state, a 
family but indefinitely provided for. —The principal traders 
and shopkeepers of all denominations suspended buisness en- 
tirely during the day, as a token of their sorrow and the respect 
thay held him in. He was attended in his last moments by 
Rev. Mr. Walsh and also by Rey. Mr. Kavanagh. Ireland 
has lost a true-hearted and patriotic son, society a social and 
yolished ornament, and medical science a devoted fellower.” 

The Zelegraph calls lima good and a great man; and the 
Dundalk Democrat declares that “ amongst those we have lost 
since the greatest man of the last thousand years breathed his 
last sigh in Genoa, none promised to produce, from the effects 
of his toil, more substantial good for Ireland than the lamented 
Dr. Cane. 

** Alas for Ireland !” it adds, “ one by one her great men are 
borne to exile or consigned to the narrow house of death. One 
by one they vanish from amongst us, just as we expect the 
force of their labours or the influence of their example to 
work a change in our destiny.” 

The Tipperary Free Press says :— 

“ With the stature and bearing of an Irish Chieftain of old— 
with the talent and wisdom of the statesmau—with the grace- 
ful eloquence of the Tribune—with the ready pen of the ier- 
ateur, he combined a kindness of disposition and a gentleness 
of manner that insensibly attached to him those with whom 
he came in contact. In his native city he was first in every 
movement caleulated to add to its honor —as ready to advance 
a wood cause as to hurl back one that would not bear the test 
of rectitude, and in Kilkenny—aye, throughout Ireland—his 
demise will long be felt as a national calamity.” he 

The Zipperary Advocate says :—" A pure and cuileless spirit 
has been released from its earthly tabernacle. Robert — 
isno more. It isa sad, strange ordination of Divine a 
dence that those most worthy of love and confidence are sure 0 
be claimed by the Angel of Death, when we are but just learn- 
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treasure their virtues and theirtalents. With a mourn- 
ful pleasure we strew this frail garland upon the green grave of 
one in whom we centered many a hope. 

it may be said that in commencing with the melancholy death 

of Dr. Cane, and in indicating the various sources from whence 
the wail for his premature removal proceeded, we are yoking 
the car before the horse. We desire, however, that every 
reader should fully know from the beginning, who it is whose 
memoir follows. We never gaze with interest upon the por- 
trait of a wan unless we know who he is, and all about lum ; 
and now that the reader has learned the worth of Robert Cane, 
he will doubtless eagerly examine the picture of his life. 

The family of Cane or Canne appears to have originally been 
one of those Norman septs who, emigrating to Ireland many 
centuries ago became more Irish than the Irish themselves. 
Those of the name who remained in England zealously embra- 
ced Anglicanisin, and an account of Jolin Canne the Puritan 
may be found in any biographical dictionary. The name be- 
came, in course of time, modernised to Cane, Kane, and Keane. 
That branch of the Sept (long settled in Waterford) who use 
the latter orthography, have been ennobled in two quarters by a 
Peerage and a Baronetage; while in Cork it is worthily repre - 
sented by the present Catholie Bishop of Cloyne the Right Rev. 
Dr. Keane. In Lodge’s Peerage (revised by Archdall, vol. vii, p. 
180.) we find mention made of Elugh Cane, an able and honest 
representative in the Trish Parliament during the earlier portion 
of the last century. rom this individual, Robert Cane of 
Kilkenny was, we believe, collaterally descended. 

In 1807 the subject of this paper was born in Kilkenny. 
His mother’s name had been Scott, and belonged to a family 
long settled, and very well known in that city. From the day 
of Robert Cane’s birth until several years subsequently it was 
his lot to feel the pinching grip of penury. His mother had 
set her heart upon making him a medical practitioner; and 
her scanty resources were strained to the uttermost in endeavour- 
ing to give Robert the opportunities necessary for studying and 
attaining the object of their united ambition. In 1820 he was 
placed as an assistant in the Pharmaceutical establishment of 
Mr Prim of Kilkenny, uucle to John Augustus Prim Ksq.y 
a Editor of the Kilkenny Moderator, and Co-Hlon. Scere: 
Y to the South-East of Ireland Archelogical Society. 
Here he continued to handle the pestle and mortar for some 
years, aor proceeded to Dublin, and assiduously attended 
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a course of lectures and anatomical studies, in Cecilia-street anid 
the College of Surgeons. The terrible visitation of Asiatic 
Cholera now for the first time scourged and ravaged Dublin, 
Several Physicians shrunk from attending persons suffering 
from this novel and mysterious plague, but young Cane courted 
danger, and went the round of all the Cholera Hospitals aceu- 
mulating valuable experience as he went. Having acquired 
some reputation by his dauntless bearing, and successful treat. 
ment of the decimating disease, Cane proceeded back to Kil- 
kenny in the latter end of the year 1832 almost simultaneously 
with the advance of the Cholera southward. Immediately on 
arrival he was appointed over the Cholera Hospital of his native 
city, where for night and day he continued to devote the most 
untiring exertions to the sick and dying. From this date young 
Cane rose like a rocket. 

Even thus early in life Cane evinced a political tendency by 
presiding as chairman at a democratic meeting of Medical 
Students, and alumni of Trinity College. ‘Their resolutions, 
which were rather loud, appeared in the journals of the day 
with the signature of Robert Cane, and for a considerable period 
the present Sir Robert Kane, President of the Queen’s College, 
Cork, got the credit with some, and the diseredit with others, of 
having occupied the responsible post of chairman at the demo- 
cratic meeting in Kildare-street. 

Although Jolin Banim and Robert Cane were boys together 
in the same town, (Cane of course his junior) they do not 
appear to have had any intercourse until a period long subse- 
quent. On Banim’s return to Kilkenny in 1835, prematurely 
crushed and prostrate from the effects of an overtasked brain, 
during his rapid literary career in London, and smitten by po- 
verty from the necessity of relinquishing every mental effort, 
Robert Cane organised a brilliant reception in honor of Ireland s 
great Novelist. He wrote the following very complimentary 
address, and having engrossed it on satin, presented it to 
Banim in the name of the citizens of Kilkenny. But Robert 
Cane did not confine himself to paying empty glittering nes 
pliments. He served the poverty-stricken and broken down 
author substantially by taking an active part in the collection 
of a local subscription, which nearly reached, in a short o~ 
one hundred sovereigns. ‘These substantial stimulants “— 
poor author’s spirits, and condition, having been placed , 
massive silver snuff-box, containing a suitable inscription, “ 
offering was presented to Banim, with Doctor Cane s well timed, 
aud delicate address. 
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‘“T9 JOHN BANIM, B8Q,, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ THE O'HARA TALES,’ Xc. 


Sin—Influenced by personal regard, and by that esteem 
which your talents have won, even in iar distant lands, your 
fellow-citizens hail, with sincere pleasure, your arrival amongst 
them, though that pleasure is accompanied by the regret that 
vour health is not such as the desires of your countrymen 
would have it; but they trust that native scenes and air shall 
tend to your restoration, and that, ere long, a fostering legis- 
lature shall extend to you that liberal aid which a good and 
wise government is ever ready to bestow upon distinguished 
literary worth. 

Your fellow citizens have resolved to offer to you some 
testimony of that respect which native and well-directed talents 
ever merit—respect due from every Irishman who recollects 
that your writings have pourtrayed his country in the colours 
of trath—delineated, without concealment or exaggeration, its 
national character—sketched its peasantry as they really are, 
placing their virtues in relief, and tracing their ;misfortunes, 
and their crimes to the true sources whence both spring— 
showing this country to the sister kingdom as it really is and 
begetting there commiseration for its sufferings, and esteem 
for those social virtues and ennobling qualities, which centuries 
of wrong and bondage have shrouded, but not entombed. 

As citizens of Kilkenny your claims come still more forcibly 
upon their esteem. Your pen has preserved many of the 
beautiful localities in and around this city—given new charms 
lo most of its popular legends, and delineated, with truth and 
accuracy, many of its original characters, blending the charms 
of truth with the creations of a powerful fancy, and directing 
all to the noble purpose of elevating the national character, 
and vindicating a too long-neglected and oppressed land. 

The citizens of Kilkenny, therefore, hope that you will accept 
of the token of your conntrymen’s regard, which accompanies 
this address, and they venture to express their ardent wish 
that you may live to use it in an advanced and honourable old 
a with bodily powers then as vigorous as is that intellect 
vhich has won you the proud distinction of fame, conferred 
an honour on Kilkenny, and an important benefit upon Ireland. 

Signed, for their fellow-citizens, by 
©. James, Chairman, 
R, Can, M. k.C. 8. , Secretary.” 
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lt qs painful Lo contemplate the prostrate, and helpless 


‘ 


dition of poor Banim, bodily, at this period. Doctor Cy 
ai in Zhe Celé, on August Ist 1857, observes :- 


~ 








































s I was sitting in the Kilkenny citizens’ club room, I was disturh. 
ed iby ab ustling movementja heavy step w as audible advaneing up the 
stairs; it was John Banim’s sery ant man carr ying him iro r hi is car- 
riage and bearing him up to the green baize-covered sofa allott, Y tr 
oim | in the best corner of the room. Members pull d their chair: 
aside, the fire was raked up into a better blaze, and men pressed 
officiously to hid him welcome. He was in the servant's arms. | 


» hha 


r¢ clining, half sitting up, his arms round the man’s neck so that his 

fingers were locked upon his shoulders, his legs hung down helpless! 
ay ° 

and his emaciated frame told the s oy story of | naratre » wasting: h 


long and thin visage was made sadder still by the de p searing ot 
small pock and by well defined traces of anxious and painful thoughts, 
but his eyes were most expre ssive, pale blue or gray, but larg 
minent, broadly open, starting out of their so. ket ts, they were full of 
mneaning and spoke to you before his lips moved. ‘There was an 
energy of manner, a fiery gesticulation about him when he warmed 
with his subject or became excited in _——* some anecdote or re- 
citing some piece of his own poetry, which he did in a most im 


passior ed manner, and so as to imp ress himself W ith great powe r Uj On 
, é 
‘ 


a" 


his audito ry. fis voice was deep and solemn, and 1S empa 
per ‘uliag y impressive. Upon this cecasion IT heard him recite with 
deep pathos * Sogarth Aroon,” and in a moment after ni pe 
thund rout the e lines written in reply to Wellin. uton’s threat, 
conquering Lreland, “ The Brigand, let him volley let him come,” whi h 
he fA a with great power and with an impressive fervour that 
shook his attenuated frame like so many electric shocks. At its con- 
clusion, when the plaudits of a crowded room answered him, his pale 
face became fiery red and his eyes actually sparkled. 

[It was upon that oceasion that he n: arrated two anecdotes of wo 1s 
sojourn in France, which he visited just after the Revolution of 18) 

General Lafayette, then an old man, had waited upon himn—t 
hero who had figured in three re volutions. Banim complimented him 
on that national guard in which he took such pride, and spoke of it as 
a grand new thought or suggestion to do away with st: inding armies 
and make every citizen a soldier. Sir,” said Laf ryette, “ you as an 
[rishman, may well refer toit with pride. We had the idea from you, 
the first nati nal guard the world ever saw was the Irish Volur teers. 
“Qh,” exclaimed Banim when relating the anec ‘dote to his fellow 
townsmen, * it was the highest compliment ever paid to me as an 
Irishman.” Then he told amongst other anecdotes of the three days’ 


' 
‘ 
4 


revolution, how an old Parisian friend of his had suspended in his 
’ \ ° ° , acl ry 
pariour the ii ket he carried on that occasion, a nd with * a 1 
4s 


cartridge remaining of the powder he had used at pits barricades. 
ask: a } om ons | Danim, ‘to give ne of that powder, — thirty- we 


ills ‘ i}t 
. my) r a 

grains, “ LT birtyv-two erains, sai said the I renechman, ‘for t 

3 replied DBanim. 
ght they would 


re. ° . ” 
'o sow one grain in every county in [reland, 

*“ My God! I would.” said the F renchman, “if I tho 

crow!” 


‘ 
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Robert Cane had previously been only a member of the Royal 
Colleze of Surgeons ; he now took out bis degree as a practising 
physician and rose rapidly in his profession. ‘The Marquis of Or- 
monde had from the first, a high opinion of lis skill, and Cane 
became from the year 1836 his Lordship’s family physician, Even 
ofthe animal man Cane was, at this time, a splendid specimen. The 
fair girls of Kilkenny were ‘‘¢o a man” dying in love with lum. 
He slighted them all however in favour of the accomplished 
daughter of a deceased military officer who, accompanied by her 
mother, had come, from a remote county, to reside temporarily, 
in Kilkenny. ‘The young lady was a Protestant ; but in those 
days the ecclesiastical objection to mixed marriages was nol so 
strongly enforced in Lreland as at present ; and the obstacles to 
their union were soon surmounted, An issue of eight children has 
beeu the result of this felicitous alliance. ‘The eldest son, 
Kubert, passed through Trinity College, Dublin, with great 
eclat, and triumphantly underwent, within the last few months, 
the proverbially searching, and severe examinalion (o which 
candidates for admission to tle Royal Artillery are subjected at 
Woolwich. He is now with his Regiment in China. 
Meanwhile Cane rose with electrical rapidity. Llis fellow 
citizens idolized him for his worth, urbanity,and Samaritan kind- 
ness to the poor. They respected him for his great talent, lus 
erudition, his uncompromising political integrity, and his entire 
devotion to the cause of Ireland, ifs literature, and destiny. tu 
every national movement he was a leading, and a valorous actor. 
Ui every local effort to check injustice he was the animating, and 
the guiding spirit. ‘To the claims of the oppressed, the houscless 
te orpuan, or the struggling artist who had never known the 
sumulus of a patron’s smile,the purse of Ltobert Cane was always 
open, In furtherance of every gencrous, patriotic, Celtic, or 
archeological object his pen sped with untiring zeal and power. 

A highly cultivated intellect, says the Zipperary ree Press, 
had enabled him to overpass the narrow barrier that too often 
arcumscribes the carecr of the professional man, and an ardent 
tin he nied taught him that a patriotism sincerely maiu- 
! eA seldom failed to win respect even jrom those most 
i 1 OP apiece So it was with him, Dr Cane was 
nner a aoe nationalist—yet amongst the most aris- 
th “sie ' kenny was he found, no less the physician 
lacie . lend, estecmed as well for his ability in the one ca- 

’ or his courtesy in the other. 
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Of O'Connell and his sagacious line of policy Doctor Cane was 
long a supporter. In 1840 a grand Banquet in honour of the 
Iiberator and Repeal was organised in Kilkenny, mainly 
through Dr. Cane’s exertions. fle acted as steward on the oc. 
casion and delivered in the course of the evening a speech so 
redolent of nationality, good sense, and honesty that Kilkenny 
to this day remembers it with delight. 

It is a fact tolerably significant of the estimation in which 
Dr, Cane’s magisterial services were generally held, that whilst 
numbers of Catholic and Protestant gentlemen from Lord 
Ffrench to Smith O’Brien were visited with a supersedeas for 
cooperatiug with O’Connell in the Repeal struggle, Robert Cane 
was suffered to continue his judicial labours. He often left 
Kilkenny and his valuable professional practice at great per- 
sonal sacrifice to thunder forth his vigorous volume of 
eloquence, and masculine sense on the platform of a monster 
meeting, or at the National council board on Burgh quay, In 
1844 the citizens of Kilkenny marked their high appreciation 
of Dr, Cane’s admirable qualities of head and heart by bestowing 
upon him the highest dignity wluch it was in their power to 
give. Dr. Cane was elected mayor of the “ faire and antient 
eittie of Kilkenny ;” and with the lofty generosity for which he 
has always been distinguished, he applied every farthing of his 
official salary, and emoluments to purposes of local public 
utility. . 

“When O'Connell, writes Mr. Kenealy, was released from pri- 
son in 1844, and when the corporations of Ireland tendered 
their congratulations and respectful homage to the illustrious 
Liberator, Robert Cane was chosen as the head of the deputa- 
tion from Kilkenny ; and those who saw his noble, gallant form 
that day, robed in the green uniform of the ’82 Club, remember 
still the proud and princely bearing, the giant grace, the manly 
beauty, and sweet smile of the representative of Kilkenny. 
But that kingly form is now cold as the clod of the valley— 
that glowing heart whose every pulse beat for Ireland, 1s still 
for ever.” 

Mr.Cartan of the Dundalk Democrat observes: “ The first and 
the only time we saw him was at the great Levee in the Rotundo, 
1 May, 1845, when Ireland sent its trusted representatives to 
pay their homage to O'Connell and his fellow-martyrs, who 
had suffered ineareerations at the hands of a packed jury and 
from English injustice. {le appeared there as Mayor ot Kil- 
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cenny, decorated in his robes ; and no one present wore a more 
jignified or commanding appearance. From that day till the 
week before his death he laboured zealously for Ireland.” 

From the earliest days of Dr. Cane’s manhood his name was 
constantly and eagerly sought to dignify, and inspirit local 
movements ; and with them, when honestly based, he cordially 
cooperated. His name wielded a singular influence,and strange 
liberties were sometimes taken withit. We cull the follow- 
ing episode from the Report of the Proceedings of the Repeal 
Association on Monday, September 21st, 1846, a few weeks 
subsequent to tle secession from its ranks of Messrs. O’Brien, 
Meagher, Mitchel, O'Gorman, Doheny, Lalor, Dillon, and 
O'Donoghue. 


Mr. John O’Connell said that Mr. Ray had received a letter from 
Ir. Cane, of Kilkenny, which he would read out of respect to the 
writer. 


‘8 William-street, Kilkenny, 
Sept. 19, 1846. 


“Dear Srn—Feeling that I Cannot subscribe to the proceedings 

2. . . ™“ ye . ® 
now Going forward in Conciliation Hall for Many reasons, of which 
a time will arrive for explanations (The present being a Period when 
men cannot enter it, or Trust themselves to deliver a cool opinion,) 
I will thank you to have my name Erased from its books. 


“‘T have the honour to be your obedient servant. 
«eR. Cane, M. D. (ex-mayor,) Kilkenny. 
“T. M. Ray, Esq., Secretary Repeal Association.” 


He was very sorry that that excellent gentleman called on the 
Association to erase his name from their books. It was unnecessary 
for him to praise Dr, Cane, of Kilkenny. His character was well- 
known, for his great abilities, varied attainments, and ardent 
patriotism, had made his name deservedly popular with the people of 
Ireland. Unfortunately Dr. Cane, thought proper to adopt the 
“cane of the Young Ireland party, and now wished his name to 
e erased from the books of the Association. They were sincerely 
sorry to lose the assistance and co-operation of such an excellent 
man; but the cause of Ireland must be saved, no matter what the 
sacrifice ; therefore it was with sincere regret—at the same time with- 
out the slightest hesitationthat he said they must accept Dr. Cane’s 
resignation hoping that better times would come, when he would be 
enabled coolly to consider this matter, and come to the same con- 
clusion that so many of their revered prelates, and so large a portion 
of their respected clergy, as well as the people at large, had come 
to—namely, that the moral force principle, if it were not the only 
‘We one, ought to be adopted for its beauty and holiness, (Iuoud 
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cheers.) He therefore moved that Dr. Cane’s name be erased f m 
the books of the Association. 
Captain Broderick seconded the motion with much regret 


At the meeting in Conciliation Hall on the Monday . wing | 
appeared that the letter purporting to be from Dr. Cane was 4 
forgery! John O'Connell, in the course of his ae pridivenhs 


As to the i I must say this—I am acquainted with Dect tor 
Cane’s handwriting, and I was under the impres sion when I read the 
letter that it was genuine, (Hear hear.) Since then he has written 
to me on the subject, and on comparing the two documents together 
[ perceived the forgery ; but without the special comparison it would 
be almost impossible to detect it. (Cries of hear, hear.) Doctor 
Cane complains naturally enough that I should have taken a letter 
couched in bad English to be a production of his, knowing, as I do, 
his high intellectual attainments. Ofcourse the bad English of the 
letter did confound me to a certain extent; butas Ll thought I could 
not mistake the evidence of my own eyes as to the handwriting, 

therefore considered th: at the letter was ge nuine. It is not genuine 
He has written a letter to us since, exposing his views on the recent 
discussion in this Hall—expressing his gener from a great pa 
of our proceedings s, and calling on us to get the Young Ireland party 
tia again, With all due respe et for him, I cannot conser it to read 
his letter here. We can't cans sent to re-open in this Association (I 
vive him the same answer that L have given to others) a discussion 
that has been closed for ever—a discussion on which the lrish peopl 
have pronounced—the discussion of whether moral force or physical 
force is the best means to achieve the independence of Ireland, 


Doctor Cane’s letter was accordingly not read at the Meeting 
of the Association. Its suppression was an unWise proceeding ; 
and many were au murmurs of disapprobation which this 
Uladvised act drew forth. Lt may not be uninteresting now to 
print the entire correspondence which pass d between Dr. 
and Mer ‘ | M. Ray, the } Secretary, al that pel riod. 


Loyal National Repeal Association, 
Corn Exchange Rooms, 
Dublin, 22nd S ptember, 1840. 
Drar Sir—! beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
} x 1 
} ‘ ith, req West! ne to h: AVE your bame erase d ee ‘the 1 KOOKS of the 
Assoen ation, and to state th at vour request has been complied with. 
I remain, dear sir, 
Your faithful servant, 
Robert Cane, Esq, M.D T, M. Ray, Seo. 
E Kix Ay can 
8, William-street, Kilkenny. 


me 
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Kilkenny, Tuesday Sept. 22nd 1846. 

Dear Sin—I perceive by the Evening Mail of last night that Mr. 
J. O'Connell had alluded in the Association toa letter purporting to 
be from me, and to have my signature. 

That letter is a forgery, as I did not write any such to the member 
for Kilkenny or to the Association. May I request that you will 
permit ine to see the letter, that I may be enabled to trace it. If 
you ean, send it to me with its envelope or superscription—I may be 
able to discover the writer. 

| would be glad to have it by return of post, as IT mean to write in 
time for Monday’s meeting, when it shall be returned to you. 

Pray inform me has the committee, or the Association, acted upon 
it and removed my name. 

Yours truly, 
To T. M. Ray, Esq., &e. Ropert Cane. 


Loyal National Repeal Association, 
Corn Exchange Rooms, Dublin, 
23rd Sept., 1846. 

My Dear Str—I acknowledge, with sincere satisfaction, your 
favor of yesterday, acquainting us that the letter read at the Associa- 
tion on Monday last, requiring your name to be erased from the 
books, is a forgery. JT assure you we received with very deep regret 
that notification, which we are now delighted to find a malicious fa- 
brication. 

I enclose the letter as you desire, in the hope that you may be able 
to trace the author. ‘The envelope has been thrown away. 

I remain, my dear sir, 
Most faithfully your sincere servant, 
Robert Cane, Ksq., M.D., Kilkenny. T. M. Ray. 


Kilkenny, September 26th, 1846. 


My Dean Str—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your two 
letters, the first announcing to me that my name had been erased 
from the books of the Association, the second enclosing me the forged 
letter, upon which, as if genuine, the Association had acted in so 
erasing my name, 

I thank 
avoid expr 
letters mig 


you for the courtesy of both communications ; but cannot 
essing my surprise that the Association, where some of my 
Re have “9 found, did without the trouble of inquiry or 
illiterate origin amicl as mine, and act upon as such, a note whose 
oceupies eh i — have been traced in the facts that while it 
errors, and iy cng gy paper, it yet contains three grammatical 
nets “oars a nny than twelve misplaced capitals, Indeed, the 
‘ es apa : 7. “¢ no professional man could have written ; and it 
ene, wad dey bm that the individual who maliciously signed my 
of which Ty oe $4 Jest with the solemn business of that Association, 
act has het si hia himself a member, and towards which body his 
graded hy ty ~~ outrage, is a man whose education cannot be de- 
oF the cowardice of his concealment, the daring of his forgery, 
feanness of his lying, 
‘ad intended to have been present at the Association early in 


Yetohe : 
cloder, . , . 
I wished to press upon its consideration some matters 
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which I consider of vital consequence to the cause of national inde 
pendence ; but the occurrence of last Monday makes it imperative on 
me to hasten my purpose, and—as I am searcely sure of MY positios 
whether on or off the books—to do it by letter, me 

The present aspect of Repeal is such as to fill with the saddest presa. 
ges the hearts of many of its warmest advocates. The Repeal ranks fil. 
led with dissensions—dissensions arousing bitter passions between Re. 
pealer and Repealer—dissensions thinning the Association, reducing 
the rent, separating the leaders, and sowing doubt, distrust, and 
apathy amongst the people—dissensions which threaten to sever the 
noblest confederacy that ever struggled for liberty. 

When I look at this distracting state of the public mind, and read 
the speeches of gentlemen in various localities, who speak as if there 
was no clashing of public opinion—as if the dissentients were but 
some dozen of young barristers, whose sentiments met with no re. 
sponsive sympathy in the provinces—when I see division hushed up, 
suppressed, or so varnished over as to be nearly hidden, I ask myself, 
can it be that these men are in ignorance of the true state of the 
country? Are they so blind as not to see? Can they believe it is an 
idle murmur that will die away, and be replaced by the restoration 
of public confidence? If they do, it becomes the duty of every 
honest man who does see the danger to warn them of it. 

It happens unfortunately that a vast number of those who are dis- 
satisfied will not openly avow their dissatisfaction, though they are 
acting upon it, and quietly retiring from agitating the cause of the 
country. Their succession will not be known until the next year's 
muster-call, when their names and money will both be missing, 
Those men whisper their dissatisfaction and their doubts to one 
another, and resolve upon retirement. They were the silent and 
steady labourers of Repeal—ever ready for the work ; but neither 
wi Sea ving nor lovers of wordy contentions, they shrink from the 
collision which the avowal of their opinions might create. Some of 
them are deterred by high influences—such as can trammel the ex- 
pression, but not the freedom of thought. Amongst the gentry and 
the professions these dissentients constitute a large and an important 
class, They embrace, too, a large proportion of the bone and sinew 
of the land—the industrial classes, the productive trades—who, as é 
mass, warmly deplore the divisions which have taken place in Con- 
ciliation Hall. They are a noble and a high-minded race ; their 
calling places them beyond the corruptions of the state ; their suf- 
ferings have made them Repealers; their intelligence and growing 
education have made them of immense consequence to the Irish Lea- 
gue; and the struggle for liberty cannot do without them. They 
were the marshalled men of the monster meetings—the object upon 
which the people looked with pride. They paid their subscriptions 
cheerfully—subscribed for their scarfs, their bands, and their —— 
from meagre means, and surrendered many a day’s work to fo a 
the idolised chieftain and the cause of their hearts. The) but 
nothing to win by agitation unless it succeeded ; and even ny . 
better pay for hard toil. Patronage and place entered not Into tn 
calculations ; and the sorrows and distrust which has 7“ seized Sem 
them are the better growth of disappointed hopes. Fo rally then 
now, as then, would be a work of giant labour. 
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These things may be unpleasing to be heard, and many who believe 
their truth may timidly question the wisdom of avowing our weak- 
ness, forgetting that the avowal may remedy the ill, Perchance their 
very truth may be questioned, and the statements I make considered 
as a needless raven-croak. If so, my answer is—I speak the truth, 
as I know it; I speak it fearlessly, because it is the truth; and I 
speak it energetically, as I would arouse men whose duty it is to avert 
the evil! And I am confident that the results of a few months shall . 
prove I am right, when, Cassandra like, my prophecy may be believed 
with its fulfilment—* If a re-union of parties be not speedily achieved 
and confidence restored to the people, the present agitation for Re- 

al will cease.”’ 

This is a bold declaration, only to be smiled at, if it be false and 

oundless ; but if it be true, it calls for the serious consideration of 
Cabese everywhere, who, if they neglect their duty of truth to the 
country, to the Association, and to the Liberator, may live to lament 
that their political characters were buried in the ruins of the noble 
— whose pillars they had torn away. 

Men should ponder well over a responsibility like this; and the 
responsibility is great indeed upon those, if any there be, who would 
veil from O’Connell the disunion which is spreading through the 
ranks of the followers who love him. 

A feature most melancholy in this lamentable division is, that it 
does not seem to have arisen upon any necessary movement — 
it has not sprung up, as required by the aspect of the times or the 
temper of the people, but brought out at a period of perfect quietude 
as the assertion of a speculative doctrine, to which every Repealer in 
the land was ready to subscribe, in the language and manner of the 
bishop and clergy of Derry. Their fn, rt thank God, have 
been recognised and entered at the Association; and in them can be 
found the materials for a re-union of honest men! They pledge them- 
selves toa purely moral force agitation for Repeal, but they do not 
tle up men’s opinions as to all contingencies, all times, and all people. 

In the support, too, of these new rules, the committee of the As- 
sociation have alarmed the public by an assertion of the power of re- 
moving members at its pleasure, without consulting the body at large, 
and of suppressing the correspondence of those men, who, differing 
from the rules, had written their dissent, thus keeping the opinions of 
such dissentients from the eyes of their fellow members. And this 
4pparent annihilation of all opposing argument has been further 
carried out by the omission of such correspondence in all those papers 
circulated by the committee; while the paper which does publish 
them has been sedulously excluded from the national reading rooms. 
a may have been considered wise; but it is at variance with true 
s) erty and freedom of discussion, and utterly subversive of what 

ould be the characteristics of a democratic confederacy like the RKe- 
Peal Association. The complainings upon this subject are loud and 
fee eraal: with these are linked the language of impassioned sorrow 
or what is considered ingratitude to O’Brien, and injustice to Tak 

{TION~aman and a paper whose truth and services the people 
Warmly appreciate. 
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I tell these things as they are —I do not exaggerate them—and | | 
tell them, because I fear that many, whose duty it would be to te! 
them to the Liberator and to the Associ Nation, are timidly, if not pur. 
posely silent. I tell them to awake the Association to a full sense of 
its danger. [ tell them, because my heart is still pulsating for Ipe- 
land and Repeal ; and [ act with the warm hope that even | may be 
instrumental in reconciling the jarring elements of our party, if | 
be not so instrumental, I shall yet have the proud consciousness the: 
‘I did my duty.” 

Having m: ade this st: itement, I call upon the Association, of whic! 

I have been an early, a persistent, and an active member, to d. wi 
the means whereby the confidence of the public shall be restored, and 
the enthusiasm of the people re-animated. And the means | wo 
suggest are, that a committeo be formed under the guidance of th: 
Libe erator, and that this committee shall have for a duty the consi- 
deration of all those sources of discontent and division, and the 
suggesting of the means whereby, without compromise any here, 
and without di: grace or dishonor, or legal difficulty, the banished 
shall be recalled, the seceders restored, and unanimity perfectly r 
established amongst the band of popular leaders who have hitherto 
stood around the chieftain O'Connell. 

This committee will have an onerous duty; but if they love Ireland 
it will be performed cheerfully, earnestly, and successfully: and 
their names shall be written in the hearts of their countrymen as 
true lovers of peace, and benefactors of their kind. 

Were I present, and at liberty so to do, I would move such 
resolution; as lam not, is there one man desirous of his country’s 
welfare who will urge it forward? If there be, may God bless and 
speed his efforts, shall be the concluding words of one who in his 
prayers has never forgotten Ireland ; and who in despite of all that 
has occurred to damp enthusiasin and chill the fervour of hope, t 
trusts on—relying upon Heaven, and the ultimate predomin: ince ot 
right, that Ireland and Repeal shall triumph. 

1 remain, dear sir, yours truly, 
Ropert Cane. 

T. M. Ray, Esq., &c., &e. 

John O’Conne ll, although possessing many of the essentia 
qualities of a Tribune was ‘deficient in political foresight. Qu 
September 29, 1846. we find him declaring that the recent 
discussions and divisions between Old and Young Lreland had 
closed for ever, and that Dr. Cane’s letter would, if read, tend 
to re-open them. We need not remind the reader how ¥ sno 
Jolin O’Connell was mistaken in his calculations. Robert Cane, 
on the other hand, evidenced considerable prophetic “ae ill 
this letter. The retirement of Smith O’Brien from the ranks 
of the Association had now only a few weeks taken place ; auc 
Doctor Cane clearly saw the disastrous results with which Ui 
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secession Was fraught. His admirable letter, it will be seen, 
does not re-open the discussion on Physical Force ; but simply 
Jeals with the practicability, and just necessity of a recon- 
ciliation. It is deeply to be regretted that the well-timed letter 
of Robert Cane was not read, and its advice adopted by the 
Repeal Association: and we are quite sure that if John O’Connell 
were now living, he would be the first to avow, with his 
characteristic manliness and frankness, the mistake into which 
he was betrayed by suppressing it. 

Although Dr. Cane felt grievously pained and hurt, that his 
important and eenerously aimed letter should have been thrown 
aside, unread, by the Repeal Association ; and albeit that lis 
wlitical views were much more in unison with those of Smith 
O’Brien, than of John O’Connell, he did not then relinquish 
his connection with that body, but remained linked to it in the 
hope that he might yet be instrumental in effecting a reunion 
of all classes of Repealers for the regeneration of their com- 
mon country. 

The Nation of October 3rd, 1846. in a leading article said : 
“There are men on whom verbal praise can confer no destinc- 
tion—their character, and estimation among their people being 
wrilten not in words, but in acts—Dr. Cane is such a man. 
Through the gifted and cultivated South we know no man of 
higher intellectual, political, professional, or personal character.” 

It is easy to nod assent, or to utter ephemeral expressions 
of approval; but when substantial testimonials which touch 
the pocket—that test of sincerity—are lavishly thrown at a 
man’s feet there must be some sterling worth in him. The 
journals of the day record that in September, 1846, a committee 
Was appointed by the people of Kilkenny to conduct the getting 
up of a suitable ‘l'estimonial and address to Dr. Cane. ILaving 
assembled at the Tholsel at 2 o’clock, they proceeded from 
thenee to his residence at William-street. “That political or 
sectarian differences is no bar to the cordial union of Irishmen 
When met to do honor to a man of worth and honesty, was 
felicitously evidenced by the circumstance that the Protestant 
mayor and High Sheriff led the van of the deputation. 
Amongst those who swelled it were tie Rev. Mecsrs. O'Flynn 
and Mulligan, Aldermen Potter, Banim, Town councillors 

anol Kinchela, J. Potter, Burke, Dr. Lalor, Messrs. Alkenhead, 

ay Naa Hart, Gaffney, Flynn, Menton, Morrison, 

of Sy aud others. “ The Deputation,” observes a journal 
ay, 
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‘* Was received by Dr. Cane with the cordial grasp of friendship 
and genuine Irish hospitality, and having been ushered in, the Mayor 
on behalf of the committee and of his fellow-citizens at large pro. 
ceeded to present the address :— ; 

‘Dear ano Esteemep Str—Be assured there is more of fervour 
than of — in our visit to present a fellow-citizen, distinguished 
for private worth and public integrity, with a complimentary address 
as a suitable accompaniment to a more substantial testimonial of 
public favor. 

‘* Your highest title not only to our respect, but to that of your 
fellow-citizens at large, without regard to creed or to class, is ‘that 
you are the architect of your own fame and fortune. By the appli 
cation of superior talents to generous purpose, you have won for 
yourself the estimation of men of all parties and all classes, whose 
patriotism, like your own, is comprehensive, and, therefore, repudiates 
exact concurrence of opinion, political or religious, as the test of 
personal friendship or of personal respect. 

“Your admirable discharge of the duties of chief magistrate, in 
which unaffected dignity of manner and high judicial qualities were 
merry combined ; and stern impartiality on the side of justice, and 
in the punishment of crime, relived by generous consideration for the 
victim of misfortune, have well and worthily established your title to 
the high office which received honor from your administration of its 
duties. 

“Your marked attention to the improvements of the city, and 
generous appropriation of the salary and emoluments of your 
mayoralty to purposes of public usefulness, we regard as an enlarge- 
ment of that kindliness of disposition, and goodness of heart, which 
have ever characterised your conduct as a private citizen. 

“‘ The intrinsic value of the accompanying gift is of slight consider- 
ation when contrasted with the circumstances which grace its be- 
stowment. It is, sir, a gift redeemed from partisanship, inasmuch as 
it is the gift of men of all shades of political and religious opimon— 
of men who can elevate themselves above the atmosphere of prejudice 
and party, in admiration of those noble qualities of head and heart, 
which are purified from the base alloy of an interested opinion or 
excited feeling. . 

‘“‘ Receive, then sir, this gift, or rather testimonial, as a symbol of 
that friendship which exalts itself in honoring you. 

“May you live long to enjoy the luxury of a friendship 20 penene 
and so pure in motive ; and may =~ children’s children be stimulate 
to imitate your virtues and rival your fame, by regarding the testi- 
monial now presented to you as a symbol of that public esteem o 
which any man might justly be proud. 

“‘ Signed on behalf of the committee, , 
« Josep Hackett, Mayor. 


Doctor Cane’s reply was as follows :— 

‘““Mr. Mayor anp GentTLemeN—The p 
language is proverbjal ; but now I feel it, whe 
how I appreciate, how I value, the distinguishe 
ficent present you and my other fellowecitizens 
day conferred upon me. 


overty of the English 
nI would convey to you 
d honor and magni- 
and friends have this 
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« Truly does your address say it is ‘ a SYMBOL OF PUBLIC ESTEEM 
oy WHICH ANY MAN MIGHT JUSTLY Be proub’'—and I am proud of it 
to an extent that shall stimulate me, as far as in me lies, to preserve 
an esteem which is, I fear, beyond my deserts ; yet, but equal to my 
wishes, and valued by me as one of earth's proudest gifts. 

« And permit me to tell you that when I consider my own political 

sition, so calculated to have left me within the limits of a party, 1 
rejoice tenfold in this honor, because it tells me I have been success- 
fl in my efforts to act as a magistrate with that impartiality which 
was due to the dignity of the office you raised me to, and in the dis- 
charge of whose duties, truth and law only should be recognized— 
party, sect, and prejudice, ever forgotten. 

«] experience such honest pride in this evidence of ‘a approval, 
that were this day to close my career amongst you, I should feel that 
much, if not all, my hopes had dared to look at, what my heart had 
yearned after, was achieved. I had won upwards to the proudest 

place within this ancient city ; [ had entered upon the high office with 
an ernest aspiration to the Ruler of Men that He might enable me 
not to discredit it, or to be seduced by prejudice, pride, or interest, 
from the upright deportment due to it. I thank God I retired from 
it with the honest convictions of an approving conscience in my 
breast, and now I have the proud evidence, dearer to me than life 
itself, that I won your approval, 

“The warmth of your eloquent address overpowers me, and your 
beautiful present has made me over-rich. Heretofore I had nothing 
of this earth’s goods which I valued beyond their passing use, or 
would sorrow for, if fortune plundered them from me. Conscious of 
God's providence, full of self-reliance, I could stoop, without a tear, 
to labor in gathering them again. Now, for the first time, I do feel 
over-rich, because you have given into my charge a property, whose 
value to me is beyond the world’s average of such things—an estate 
to pass to my children, and speak to them of me when I am no more, 
to teach them the value of self-reliance, the glory of truth, the re- 
ward which good men, even in this evil world, will give for the mere 
pesemaenes of a duty Yes, with Heaven’s blessing, this shall be a 

eritage to them, instilling bright and truthful principles into their 
hearts—shedding over their manhood the halo oFiese and making 
the eternal spirit triumphant over the earthly man. 

“ Broad acres or golden store could not do this. You have given 
4 precept, taught a principle to my children, and to the youth who 
shall surround them, which is, and will be, virtue-creating. 

‘Robert Cans, M.D., 

an Ex-Mayor of Kilkenny. 

“ William-street, Sept. 17, 1846.” 

The proceedings concluded with a splendid repast furnished by 

r. Cane for his guests. 


Cane was the soul of hospitality. He rarely sat down to — 
dinner without a little constellation of local worth and talent 
‘round him; while really eminent men of all creeds and 
parties, and from every quarter, were found, periodically 
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sparkling at his board. The great Thomas Carlyle, Thomas 
Davis, and Charles Gavan Duffy, were not unfrequent rulests, 
very literary man passing through Kilkenny at once left } 
card on Doctor Cane; and his house in William-street was 
quite a little Derrynane of hospitality and good cheer. “The 
feast of reason, and the flow of soul” uniformly pervaded it, 
“In private life,” says Mr. Keneally, ‘ Dr. Cane had the good 
fortune to be as much admired and respected as in public, 
fis bland and courteous manners, his pure and guileless nature, 
and his gallant, yet unostentatious, bearing captivated the hearts 
of all classes, and extorted the admiration of even those who 
did not sympathise with his views in cither religion or 
politics. Outside his professional ability he was possessed of 
a high order of genius, which was felt and acknowledged in the 
society in which he moved—felt in public and private—on the 
bench and at the council board; a genius which, had his life 
been spared a little longer, would have stamped itself upon the 
literature of his country.” 

For years blatant patriotism had been a source of pecuniary 
speculation in lreland. The unblushing pursuit of this venal 
traffic has too often caused the efforts of really virtuous and 
disinterested men to be viewed with distrust, and sometimes 
ridicule, But there is one infallible test, exceedingly easy of 
application which never fails to establish or impugn a patriots 
“honesty.” When we sce a demagogue denouncing English 
misrule, and appealing to the prejudices or passions of the 
multitude, we generally suspect that, if needy he is secking for 
a place to stop his mouth, and if not needy that he is endeavour- 
ing to woo and win the suffrages of a popular constituency with 
a view to his election as a member of Parliament. Doctor Cane 
was exempt from either imputation. He had attained a splendid 
professional success, and he had not a moment to call lis own. 
It is no poetical flight of imagination to say that his minutes 
were worth guineas to him. Every hour that he gave up to the 
cause of Ireland cost him dearly. He loved the cause and the 
old land, its literature, people, and antiquities better than lucre 3 
and of this the amplest evidence remains on record. He had 
nothing to gain by his life of consistent patriotism, and gener 
rous toil, but, on the contrary, everything to lose. Hlis sinf 
fessions were not words, but uniformly substantiated by roe 
serious personal sacrifice. Although he was in the recelp’ © 
a considerable income as a practising physician, he dispenses 


UIs 
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to the full as largely ; and it is with pain we have to announce 
that notwithstanding the brilliant professional success of 
Robert Cane, his premature demise has left an accomplished 
wife, and children comparatively unprovided for. 

In truth Robert Cane was a prince in regard to money. Of 
the ruinously expensive experiment, to foster and stimulate the 
growth of a vigorous spirit of racy Nationality in Lreland which 
engrossed the time and thought of his last two years upon 
earth, we shall have occasion to speak fully hereafter. 

The foresight which Dr. Cane’s letter to the Repeal Associa- 
tion, in L845, displayed, was triumphantly, but sadly verified, 
in the transactions of the two subsequent years. No one now 
doubts but that if'a conciliatory instead of an acrimonious tone 
wereadopted by the Conciliation Hall posterior to the secession, 
a hearty and irresistible political union of Irishmen would have 
resulted. The writer of this paper witnessed in October, 1846, 
the ignominious expulsion from the Repeal Association of a 
Remonstrance which had been drawn up by an influential 
segment of the Young Ireland Party; but it is due to the 
Liberator tu say that he was not present on this occasion. We 
heard the command given to kick it into the street, and we 
saw this document, engrossed in the handsomest style of 
ealigraphy, expelled from the Hall, and trampled beneath 
horses’ hoofs, cart wheels, and coal-porters’ brogues on Burgh- 
quay, Svonafler the Lrish Confederation was formally imau- 
gurated ;and ifourmemory serves us the first meeting of tliat pow- 
erful but somewhat unsteady body took place, with much eclat, 
in November, 1846. Next morning O’Connell refused to eat at 
breakfast. His chaplain the Rev. Mr.——, (to console him) ob- 
served that the large meeting the evening previous was gathered 
together “out of curiosity” to hear “the young orators.” “ You 
are mistaken, my friend,” said the old statesman; ‘it was a 
great meeting—they are a great party.” 

The frightful decimations in the ranks of our once lusty 
population by famine and plague, and the criminal apathy in 
whith the English Government seemed sunk, spurred on the 
Young Confederation to a pitch of indignation which th: 
dictates of discretion would otherwise have checked. Robert 
Cane was carried along with the popular feeling. He expressed 
rs sentiments honestly, and boldly ; but however he may have 
- “ had the good sense to abstain from uttering views which 

© laws of the land would visit with summary vengeance. 
69 
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J Lord Clarendon, however, having in July, 1848, applied 
Parliament for extri aordinary powers, the ‘Habe as ( ‘orpus Pa 
was amas suspended, and among the many individuals 
who were arrested and east into dungeons without trial or 
definite accusation was the Ex-Mayor of Kilkenny. 


Ins " ng been custom: ¥ with both the conservative and 


li | 
the liberal party to view Dr. Cane as a most determine | Young 
[re] coe man and ready to go quite as far as Mitchel, O’Brien 
or Meagher. On the escape of John Mitchel from penal 


servitude in 1$54 a deputation of fillibusters arrived in Lreland 
om Ameriea, and proceeded to feel the popular pulse of our 
thirty-two Counties. Treland was garrisoned by a mere handful 
of 4 ann All the military and naval resources of England 
re drat d to the Crimea and the Baltic; and 
itchell 4 bi followers entertained considerable hopes that 
Wf the roar of their war trumpet received even a partial 
respouse from the Irish People, that an independent Republi 
might, without difficulty, be declared in Dublin Castle, The 
war deputation, as a preliminary, waited upon Charles Gavan 
Datiy, and asked him to take the chair at a banquet which they 
proposed to give in Kilkenny as atriumphant acknowledgment 
of the escape of Mitchel from Penal Exile. Mitchel, 
however, having attacked Duffy in his Gao/ Journal, the latter 
declined to pr reside at the demonstration in his honor, but 
uggested Dr. Cane of Kilkenny as the man above all others 
best ealeulated to suit and serve the object which they ha din 


view. “Oh my dear Sir,” said the spokesman, * we ¢ lo not 
consider Dr. Cane as at all possessing the confidence of the 
stent “- 
National Pa irty, Bt urely you cannot be unaware that when the 


Kilkenny Deputation waited upon Dr. Cane in July, 1845, to 
ask him to head the clubs in att: icking the town he comp letely 


' } 

evaded the invitation. We consider that Dr. Cane sod tie 
Wy on t}) ore isIOn.” ee Sir’ replied Duily, e¢ you amaze _ 

\m 1 to understand that you heard Dr. Cane 6 i ie and 


t | cad \ eas | ee pee ee pres 
condemn the wishes of his fellow citizens: ‘] was not pr 


4»? | I isoos the act fron 
sent, continued the spokesman ; §* but t lic rd of the act Irom 
? y 1 v1 ss P , La newWw 

one who had been; a aie you are how im possession of the vies 


ike of Dr. 


which the followers John Mitchel uniformly tak 
Cane’s conduct at a very critic: 4] ane (ure in our [lis tory.” 

Seiting the judgment of all other parties aside, e most 
determined Young ‘Lrelander cannot but applaud the s 
course which Dr. Cane pursued in 1848, Le saw that the pro- 
| Insurrection was a mere prismatic bubble, very pretty to 


aga ,c1ous 


mu 
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look at superficially, but when tested in the scales of prudence 
foundwanting. Shaping hisconclusions from careful thought and 
inquiry he felt assured that the popular rising, from want of time 
to perfect and arm their organization, would be of the most 
diminutively partial character. He saw that any local hostile 
interference would render their anticipated Revolution a bloody 
chaos ending in nought but sadness, misery, and despair. 

This view, however, did not save him from the angry grasp of 
Lord Clarendon’s Government. ‘The following paragraph ap- 
pears inthe Freeman's Journal of August 2, 1848. The 
correspondent dates from Kilkenny. 

ARREST OF DR. CANE, J.P. 


“Shortly after the arrival in this city of the 75th Regt., and two 

troops of the 8th Hussars, on Monday night, arrangements were 

ps of t ! y night, arrangement 

made for the arrest of Dr. Cane, and at three o’clock on Tuesday 
morning, the learned doctor was visited by the County Inspector, and 
a Dublin detective, who informed him that they had a warrant for 
his apprehension, Their prisoner at once accompanied them to the 
county gaol, where he was safely lodged unknown to any of the citizens. 
The warrant states that the charge is grounded on information of 
“treasonable practices;” and the arrest was made under the 
Habeas Corpus suspension Act. No one, with the exception of his 
lady and children, are permitted to visit him, and all letters to, or 
from him, are open d, and read by the authorities. I am at aloss to 
know for what the Doctor has been arrested, for it is notorious that, 
no later than Saturday last, he exhorted the people not to go to 
Ballingarry, 

| “The deepest sympathy is felt for him. Treops continue to pour 
inup to the time [am writing.” 

Ihe arrest. of Dr. Cane was most despotic and unjust. On 
the night of the 29th July, 1848, a large crowd of people 
armed with pikes, pitchforks and other weapons, surrounded 

1 . 
Dr. Cane’s house and called upon iim to come out and head 
ry . . 
them. The Doctor addressed the poor famine stricken des- 
perados from his balcony, and exhorted them to return peace- 
fully to their homes. 

Great excitement prevailed. Blood was spilt at Ballingarry, 
= on August 3rd the county Inspector accompanied by Mr 
7» - T . ae . ‘ . ‘ 47 . 1 » = 
heh ai J.P., having received information that Mr. Dillon 
“i been privately conveyed wounded to Dy. Cane’s house, 
accordingly proceeded to the Doctor’s mansion in William street, 
Ye 7) ers seus : 7 y Le hleed) 

- Searchied every possible nook and erevice for the bleeding 
rebel leader, The private information, however, which 
of ™ 
oe Government proved groundless. 
tr. Vane often complained that the restrictions of the prison 
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were exceedingly harsh, although the personal demeanour of 
Mr. Robins, the governor of the gaol, was as courteous as pos. 
vse le under the circumstances. Cane passed a hundred Jong 

ufumn days drearily within its walls. Permission to see his 
dying son was haughtily denied him. He craved it anxious ly 
aud fervently—he represented to the government that he might 
be able to avert the disease which was killing his favourite son, 


if they allowed him to visit the prostrate boy even profession- 


ally: but all to no effect—Lord Clarendon was int xorable. 
The de wth of young Cane at last melted the heart of the per- 
S€ tor, and th 1e heart- broke nh father was liberate don ail | by 


an ae in council to perform the sad office of chief mourner 
at the funerat of his son. As a mark of govermental reproba- 
tion, the Lord Chancellor had first superseded Dr. Cane as 
a magistrate of the county; but at the funeral of his son the 
people and their municipal representatives resolved, as a 
beginning, to restore the object of their attachment to 
the commission of the peace, without the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s leave — nay, more, to place him’ over the magis- 
terial bench, by making him, for the second time within three 
years, mayor of his native city. That resolve they carried out 
ou January Ist, 1849, in a manner that did infinite credit to 
themselves and the country. 

“To-day,” said the /reeman “have, the citizensof Kilkenny 
added one more proof to the many on record of their sterling 
patriotism and enduring gratitude to all who suffer for devo- 
tion to fatherland.” 

The pecuniary loss to himself and his family which the de- 
spotic incarceration of Dr. Cane caused was of the most 
serious character. He had been enjoying an eming nily luera- 
tive professional practice ; and had hardly a moment's leisure 
during the day. But as if the whig minister’s object was to 
bring ruin upon himself and family by depriving him of all pro- 
fessional advancement, they caused their underlings to dis- 
charge him from one or two medical offices connected with 
local public institutions, though his ability as a practitioner 
had been fully recog nised, and frequently testified to by the 
heads of these establishments. This stroke of authority was 
Cane had provided for 


not less mean than tyramical ; for Dr. ¢ 
ith 


wie attendance, during his incarceration at the hospiti als \ 
which he was connected, of other skilful physicians. 

All thie treatment he bore with dignity, and with that forti- 
tude which men of great minds generally display in hours of 
trial but to the last moment of his life he never forgot it. 
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The procession to the tomb was rapidly followed by a pro- 
cession to the civic throne, and the government fetters gave 
place to the chain of magisterial office—the highest honor in 
the power of * faire Kilkenny’ to bestow. Ff my 

It is but justice to mention as indicative of the unanimity 
that prevailed on this subject that several highly respected 
citizens, including Michael Hyland, Ksq., who had intended to 
offer themselves as candidates for the high mumeipal office, at 
once withdrew their claim, and gave Dr. Cane their cordial sup- 
sort when it was proposed that he should be the new Mayor. 
'The respective friends, of Damiel Smithwick, Hsq., and Richard 
Sullivan, Esq., wouid have put these gentlemen forward, ouly 
Dr. Cane allowed himself to be nominated. 


A journal of the day records :— 


“ One o'clock was the hour fixed for the inauguration. The street 
in front presented a most animated appearance, the people having 
gathered in thousands round the exterior of the Tholsel. The cor- 
poration, attired in their robes of office, and headed by the Mayor, 
Thomas Hart, Esq., J.P., left the Assembly Room in procession, and 
proceeded to the City Courthouse, a very fine band playing before 
them. The streets were densely crowded all along the route of the 
procession, and cheers loud and enthusiastic greeted Dr. Cane as he 
passed on. Every window, too, had its fair occupants, who waved 
their handkerchiefs to testify their delight at sceing their noble fellow- 
citizen once more in triumph. The interior of the courthouse was 
packed to the very ceiling with a dense mass of human beings ; and 
when Dr. Cane appeared on the bench from which a short time be- 
fore he had been summarily ejected by the Lord Chancellor, the 
enthusiasm of those within the building knew no bounds. Cheer 
succeeded cheer fer several minutes, and for a considerable time the 
Town Clerk was unable to proceed with the reading of the oath re- 
quired to be taken by chief magistrates of boroughs at their in- 
auguration,” 


The oath having been administered, the late Mayor stripped 
himself of the gold chain, &c., and invested Dr. Cane with the 
insiguia of office amid vociferous applause. He said ‘ Dr. 
Cane, allow me to congratulate you on your appointment. 
Fellow-citizens, | likewise congratulate you on having inade 
such an appointment—on having a second time placed Dr. 
Cane in a position which he before filled with honor to him- 
self and satisfaction and benefit to his fellow-citizens.” 


The Mayor of Kilkenny, Dr. Cane, then rose amidst the 
most deafening acclamations and said :— 
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“Mr. ex-Mayor, brother members of the corporation of Kilkeny, 
and fellow-citizens, this is not a time, nor will those « circumst ance: 
that surround me at all permit of my talking to you as I would wis) 
to talk to you, but there are some thing s which I would be 
In my r duty to you, and wanting in my duty to myself, if 1 di parted 
from this creat assembly without making some remarks upon. Four 
years ago, on the the Ist of Jannary, as to- di LY, I stood where I now 
stand, a proud andan honoured man. Perhaps I do feel to-d; ty proud 
beyond my deserts ; because, believe me, that when I retired from this 
high position at the close of my former year of office, ] never ex. 
pec ‘ted to be again placed ia the honourable office to which your 
kindness has once more elevated me. That was my fixed feeling 
that I never could anticipate such an honoar again. I felt ha if 
such an honour were to be twice enjoyed by any man, he should 
pause before he would take at the hi inds of the ne ople the mayoralty 
a second time in a city like this, where there are so many good men 
capable of filling the civie chair with usefulness and dignity. But, 
my friends, within these four years passing events have put me in such 
a position as entirely to alter my feelings on this subject; and I will 
not conceal from you tiat I feel I now oce upy a prouder position than 
any other that could be offered me on earth I am after coming 
among you from nearly one hundred days’ imprisonment (cheers. 
I have returned to you degraded (tremendous shouts of no, no.) 
Was IL not, my friends, degraded by the withdrawal of the commission 
of the peace ? (1° newed cries of no, no) Because it was intend d to 
degrade me, perhaps, you have honoured ine beyond my deserts, a . 
I value this commission with which you have invested me more tha 
the proudest appointment vithin the lan i (enthusias tic and prolonged 
cheering.) I was sieak, fellow-citizens, to give you some of th 
reasons why TP accepted this honour at your hand 


Wi nN iting 


’ 


ment seemed celeulated to deprive me of my professional practice. 
for nearly four months was 1 debarred from ss i. TAYSEST TOF 
the benefit of my family. For nearly four months were my famil 


and 1)\ lf, COnsullll x the bread of f idle hiess, ieush the highest batl 
in the county was offered for me (loud cries of shame, shame.) And, 
Th) friends, thor 1 I bad procu red competent men fo j riorm the 
duties of every public situation I held, I was even driven from these 
situations, I will not excstie it would not be right to begin the 
new year with unchristian aceusation—that it was meant to beggar 
me by those proceedings ; but they looked very like as if they h ul 
been adopted for that purpose (hear, hear.) Thus much as regards 
myself. Now, with regard to the city I was rejoiced on my 


return to you to hear the testimon y borne by your respected late 
Mavor to the peaceable state of this city ; and to find that the few 
chives that have been " late committed in Kilkenny, were chiefly 
the offences of strange) (he: r, he ar.) I am proud, my friends, to 
hear this; and I am RET a tly s atisfied, if God Almighty permit me, 
to come before vou % t the as. of my year of office, th: it I too will be 

le to pay a similar compliment to the good men of Kilkenny, who 

ave ever stood by me in what was right (hear, hear, and cheers.) 
Now, for myself, ] promise that should days of pestilence an 
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famine come before us, I will, with the aid of my fellow-citizens, leave 
nothing undone that shall be calculated to alleviate the wants with 
which the poor may be visited.” 


Town Councillor Hyland in an intrepid speech adininistered 
a “knock over the knuckles” to the Dublin Corporation. 
“ What he asked had the corporation of Kilkenny being doing 
on that day 2 Why, it had been setting an example to all tie 
other corporations of this country. The people of Kilkenny 
had not been crouching (hear, hear), They had not been 
terrified—they had not been ecajoled (cheers)—they had not 
been put out of their duty (loud cheers). They had not been 
acting like that wretched paltry insignilicant set—the corpora- 
tion of Dublin (loud groans for the Dublin corporation). Ue 
would like to see the man in the Kilkenny corporation that 
would stand up and introduce a resolution proposing a vote of 
confidence in his Excellency (loud laughter, and cheers). 
Were they to be put down in the way some people supposed 
they were (no, no) ? Was the country to be ruled by coercion ? 
Was he to be told that Repeal was extinct (vociferous cries of 
no, no, and enthusiastic applause). Was he to be told that 
because coercion acts were passed and the Lord Licutenant was 
invested with powers so extraordinary as to astonish even his 
Excellency himself, if his lordship had made use of the words 
attributed to him—because a man could be arrested without 
cause for his arrest being shown, patriotism should cease (no, 
no)? He had felt and did feel for Dr. Cane’s sufferings 
he felt for his afflictions (hear, hear). What had been Dr. 
Cane’s crime? Te loved freland sincerely, and for this he 
had been put into a prison—enclosed with felous and robbers. 
lle had been deprived of the commission of the peace and of 
the situations he had held; but he had gained the position lie 
how occupied, and that without the leave of his Excellency, or 
the old Kilereene General (cheers and laughter).”’ 

Alderman Smithwick said that “ nothing could possibly be 
nore gratifying to his feelings than to see his excellent friend, 
Alderman Cane, in the high position he now occupied. Iie 
Was the more gratified that they had such a man as Dr. Cane 
lor their Mayor, because he was sorry to say he looked on 
their prospects for the present year as anything but cheering ; 
and he knew thatthe citizens, in case of distress, would have an 
able chief magistrate in his friend (loud cheers). Dr. Cane 
would, he knew, do all in his power to alleviate the wants of 
the people,” 
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Town Councillor Burke having expressed similar congraty- 
lations, the corporation, headed by the new Mayor, then re- 
turned to the Assembly room in the same order as they had 


bhi 


it, surrounded by thousands who kept up a continued cheer 
Dr. Cane. 

When the members of the Town Council had taken the: 
seats in their board-room, a very respectable deputation fons 
the trades of Kilkenny presented the Mayor with the follow. 
ing address :— 


© 


lofi 
ict 


lor 


« WorsnipruL Sin—The day that the corpor: ition of our city de« 
cided on your appointment to the civie chair for ‘49, was one which 
brought unalloyed pleasure to the hearts ofthe citizens of Kilkenny, 
and to none more than the trades, and we are confident that 
never did a publie body more truly reflect the popular will than when 
you were elected to perfor m again the important duties which but a 
few years since, you so admirably discharged. 

‘Sir, the principal consideration which impels us to pay you our 
re spects is gratitude ; for time cannot wear from our remembrance 
the many b enefits you have conferred on us. You have for years de- 
prived yourself of ease and enjoyment, snatching t ime from your labo- 
rious professional duties to elevate us in intelligence by your society 
—society capable of illumining any sphere of life. In you we have 
admired the practice of charity to ‘all men, kindhearte dness, forbears 
ance, and every social virtue ; ‘and if the chs aracter of the trades of 
Kilkenny possess one trait of an ennobling kind, it is a faint imitation 
of some part of your public or private worth. 

‘Sir, too frequently has it been the lot of the good and great to 
be misunderstood in their endeavour to serve their fellow-men., 
Though actuated by the purest motives, they have been subject to 
the most unjust censure; but you have been most fortunate In 
always holding the gd@&l opinion of all who ever knew you. It could 
not be otherwise. AM@ean understand your virtuous motives—to do 
good when = ible; and as well may the mists of morning with- 

tand the lustre of the rising day as a calumny on you Sir, bear th 
sant of reason or of truth. 

‘¢ Sir, we must all de plore the wretched state of this city, occa- 

ned by the want of employment fer the working classes. Not 
vw withuls nding the p! enty and cheap mess of food much distress prev: ails, 
From our knowledge of your heart we know you grieve also. We 
know whatever resources lie within the reach of your office shall be 

applied to ameliorate the condition of the people—that the y arious be- 


nevolent societies of our city, now relieving much distress, shall be the 
objects of your _— ring care; and your fellow- citizens shal hap, pily fin id 
that Si vants you cannot redress shall share your deepes st syinpathy. 

«Sir, we have o1 ynly to wish that you may enjoy a long and fh appy 
lfe—th: at reg ch ildren, us they grow to manhood, may possess the 
esteem of the people » which they ‘will obtain by imiti ating you—that 


your amiable a idy may be blest with health and hi appiness ; and may 
all iieins to render your life as happy as it has been useful to 
your fellow-men.” 

(Here f to llows a I ng list of Sig rnatures. 
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The Mayor made the following reply :— 
« GentLeMEN—I receive your warm-hearted address with pride 


and gratitude. 
«| am proud of your friendship. I am grateful for the generous 


attachment which it breathes. 
«“]t is true I have been long a devoted labourer for the ameliora- 


tion of the trade, and for the progressive education of the class which 
you represent. But such was my duty, as it is the duty of all; and 
I have only to deplore how few have struggled, and how little they 
have attained for the regeneration of the lost trade of our hapless 
and fallen country. But we must not despond. God’s justice is 
great, and upon it we must rely, with the full confidence that if we 
merit we shall achieve. 

“It is true that calumnies reach everywhere — they are the ready 
weapons wherewith the envious and the selfish would strike down all 
who rise between them and their interest. I fear you tell me over- 
much, if you tell me I have not been an object for such. But, 
believe me, that while I despised I disregarded them ; conscious that 
thehour will speedily arrive when truth can be vindicated, and false- 
hood shall bow abashed before it. Finally, believe me that not 
merely my sympathy shall be with those who lack employment or 
want trade, but that my best exertions shall be given wherever means 
or opportunity present themselves for benefiting the tradesmen of 
Kilkenny, as well as forwarding everything that can tend to improve 
the city of our common birth and common love.” 


The inauguration banquet took place in Dr. Cane’s mansion, 
William street, at six o’clock in the evening, when the Mayor 
eutertained the corporation and other of his fellow-citizens 1 a 
style of princely hospitality. 

When the cloth has been removed, the Mayor rose and 
proposed ** The Queen,” which was drank with all honours. 
He then called on the company to filla bumper. He was about 
(0 propose a toast that had been ever remembered at social 
meetings of the corporation of Kilkenny. Te had lately been 
imprisoned; but that imprisonment had not changed the 
opiions which he had for forty years entertained—namcely, that 
4 Repeal of the Union was absolutely essential for the prosper- 
ity of Ireland. Drank with nine times nine. 

The next toast was “The People.”’ 

His Worship remarked that the people had ever been re- 
garded in civilized countries as the true source of legitimate 
power, and he hoped they should ever be so regarded in this 
country (cheers), 

the ex-Mayor again rose, and in complimentary terms pro- 
posed the health of Dr. Cane. 
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The Mayor returned thanks. Early in life he had made a 
resolve never to deviate from his duty to his country, He 
knew this resolve was a question between his God and himself : 
and he thought he could now assert that he had never deviate 
from that aspiration—from that vow (cheers). Therefore, he 
hoped he could now promise them that nothing should ever 
tempt him to deviate from the course which he conceived to be 
conducive to the good of their common country, and the 
benefit and improvement of the city of Kilkenny. He did not 
know whether it would be the will of the Almighty to prolong 
his life to the ordinary age to which men might expect to 
arrive ; but, whether his existence were to be long or short, 
he trusted that his every exertion should be given to the cause 
of the land of his birth (enthusiastic applause). 

Other toasts having been proposed including “ the Press,” 
“Mrs, Cane,” and “The Burgesses of Kilkenny,” various 
speeches were delivered, all of which expressed the utmost 
gratification at Dr. Cane’s nomination to the Mayoralty. 
Those who differed strongly with the Doctor in politics were 
not less energetic than their neighbours. 

“ Counsellor O'Donnell expressed his delight at the election of Dr. 
Cane, and stated that though separated from his fellow citizens in 
political life, he bad ever admired the distinguished gentleman who 
now filled the office of chief magistrate of their city; and being a 
private friend of many of the leaders of the party to which Dr. Cane 
belonged, he could say that the learned doctor was waruily esteemed 
and respected by those gentlemen. He rejoiced that the corporation 
of Kilkenny had not disgraced and degraded themselves as other 
corporations had done (cheers. )” 


Dr. Cane’s second tenure of office was a great year f ir hil- 
kenny. It knit him with, if possible, additional links Ul 
fondness to the people. He toiled lke a giant for thet 
amelioration, and he saw them grow lusty and rich around hin. 

He laboured at the council board achieving in an hour the 
day’s work of half a dozen ordinary corporators. | Meanwhile 
private hospitality, or the natural tendencies which drew pia 
fondly to the pursuit of fair science, or luxuriant literature, 
were not neglected. Oh,” writes one who knew Cane well, 
“to have seen him within that home where his true ae 
shone; where that warm and generous heart was best disphayed j 
where the civicchief laid down his sceptre and became the oa 
plorator of science or the devotee of literature, ™ here a 
scholar and the statesman was enrobed in the simplicity ane 


st nature 
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fondness of the parent, or the princely dignity and hospitality 
of the host !” 

It is not saying too much to declare that few men ever 
possessed such impressive power as he. did in his very appear- 
ance. Lis tall—almost towering—well proportioned figure ; 
his broad expanse of chest; his portly, kingly bearing, seemed 
to stamp him as one “ born to command.” His massive, lofty 
brow; his handsome, manly face, was lit up by an eye which 
spoke the power of mind and depth of soul within: 
while his voice, deep toned and musical, could well give 
forth the passionate eloquence that was so peculiarly his own. 

Deprivation of pen, ink, and paper, does not seem to have 
been,as in the case of Lord Cloncurry, among the bitters which 
were deemed essential to render the imprisonment of Robert 
Cane in 1848 irksome. This occupation he was permitted to 
indulge in, subject to the inquisitorial scrutiny of the proper 
authorities. Cane applied his mind to literary, rather than poli- 
tical themes; and in eager pursuit of the former his pen 
sped briskly. Some of the ablest articles inthe Duddin Uni- 
versity Magazine during the hundred days’ imprisonment of 
Robert Cane were emanations from his active brain. 

Robert Cane continued the life and policy we have sketched 

until October, 1853, when he attracted more than ordinary 
attention by issuing a document which called upon the country 
toco-operate with him in establishing a semi-political and semt- 
hierary society known as the Celtic Union. ‘This project he 
unfoided in a letter to Mr. C. G. Duffy, the: M.P. for New 
Ross, who printed it in the Mation of October 22nd, 18058, 
with the following preface :— 
A NATIONAL LITERATURE AND A NATIONAL UNION. 
a invite attention to the subjoined letter from a man whom neither 
ee labours, nor the serious interests, of a splendid pro- 
If it 9 il pt been able to seduce from the cause of Ireland. 
g,.,, tins the purpose he has in view, it will rise to the rank of a 
State Paper .— 

ETS A a me pag ee iP a . 
made once more to ye ieee gp coi “e pron yer 
knowledge amongst them and to ive t the ; th of. baled that 
intellectual stimulous and dis ipli ae 1 iI Te i ld ake I 

| 3 scipline which, while it would make them 
Khe more useful men, would make them happier men also. 

tis noted by those who mix most with the people, that a desire to 


ac ire in’ . . a i 
vo ‘ntormation upon all debateable subjects, and a positive taste 
of reading, are springing up in new quarters and becoming uni- 
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versal. It is a matter of grave national consideration how ¢); 
appetite is to be gratified. At present it feeds upon a cheap liters. 
ture, some of which is good—much of which is bad ; while an “ma 
section is utterly detestable. Books catering to the worst Ne 
passions—books attacking morals and religion—books misrepresenting 
the country, its people, and its faith—books cheaply got up, dash. 
ingly written, and with but one aim—to be sold: or, where there is 
a deeper one, it is to demoralise and to denationalise. Such, at pres 
sent, 1s the popular literature that circulates in Ireland. 

It is time to step between the people and this danger. Patriotism 
ought to avail itself of the growing taste, and direct it ta wise nurs 
poses; it ought to supply it with cheap, wholesome, and national 
books, and drive out the foul spirit of uncleanness by the pure spirit 
of nationalty. It is a noble duty to train the youth and the young 
men who are to be one day the nation—to train them with this object 
kept steadily in view, so that their education, while it made them 
better men in all the relations of social life should make them better 
citizens also. Itis almosta platitude to say that in proportion as 
individual man is made truly good and national, in the exact propor- 
tion will a nation of such men be happy, prosperous and free. 

But who are to attempt this heavy task? Where is the associa- 
tion or the men from whom we can expect it ? 


Cane refers to the proud and exciting days of O’Connell’s 


leadership. 

We have no national organization; and have you reflected that 
the next few years must determine for this generation, and perhaps 
for this century, whether there shall be even a national party in Ire. 
land? In the necessary attempt to secure daily bread to the people 
we run serious risk of forgetting the larger aims for which we strove 
before the famine. Zhen we laboured to make our people fit to 
contend on equal terms with other nations. Then we taught and 
fostered a spirit of inquiry into all the resources of Ireland, in order 
that they might develop and enjoy their national wealth; then we 
endeavoured to kindle and strengthen that love of country which is 
the most powerful stimulus to the spirit of a people, not only in its 
ambition for glory and independence but even in its industry and 
enterprise. 

But it is not to lament our destitution I have taken up my pen, but 
to endeavour to repair it. Can men be got to undertake this work 
so necessary in Ireland at present? I do believe they can. A few 
zealous recruits may at least begin it. Greater things have had small 
beginnings, and fit men are yet plenty in Ireland. No doubt, they 
are dispersed and scattered, and need to be gathered in. But there 
are enough, | am convinced, who will enter earnestly on this task 

Dr. Cane paid a graceful tribute to Duffy, and especially to 
Davis— 

«‘ Whose statue stands so appropriately in the centre of that Indus- 
trial Hall in the midst of those results, to which his genius, ya 
before, had pointed as some of the things imperatively needed = 
Treland.— He who was ever preaching the development of Trish ree 
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sources, the awakening of industry, the creation of employment, the 
arousing of individual energy, and the teaching of self-reliance” 

That Exbibition, evidence as it is of one man’s persevering in- 
dustry, full of the triumphs of art, science, and trade, speaks useful 
lessons to Ireland. Lessons not so much of what she has done, as of 
that which it shows her she has failed to do, What a lesson in those 
noble works of art and toil, and skill, which her neighbours have 
achieved—which the small Celtic State of Belgium, for example, has 
accomplished, while she has lain in a dreary and desponding 
lethargy. 

Were it possible that the works of science and of handicraft could 
not stir up an honest emulation within her, surely her national pride 
should awaken with the memories of the past, called up by the busts, 
and pictures of her illustrious dead, and the remembrance of the 
struggles and triumphs in which they lived and moved. The 
groups of her volunteers, and the sight of her old Parliament House, 
and Grattan appealing for her liberties, in an Irish Senate, are 
things to stir her soul, if soul she has. 

But I have digressed; I have been appealing, when I ought to 
have contented myself with a mere statement of the plan J would 
presume to suggest for an organization suited to the work contem- 
plated, 

It should be an organization, whose first duty would be to train 
and educate ; and with this first duty it should content itself until 
it had grown, if it ever did grow, strong enough for larger things.” 


Dr. Cane went on to say that it might be called the Celtic 
Union, and address itself to the Lrish race at home and abroad : 
to cousist of members paying an annual subscription of one 
guinea; and those who would undertake to write and work to 
be iis managing committee—the funds to be mainly applied to 
the expenses of publishing. And although Cane felt that the 
latter would, after a while, pay for itself, he recommended, in 
case of any risk in the first instance, that a guarantee fund 
should be ready to meet it. 


“My idea of the publications is, that they ought to work out the 
field opened by the “ Library of Ireland,” and add to it in a more 
popular, exact, and available way, the class of information supplied 
in the valuable reports of the Parliamentary Committee of the Repeal 
Association, The biographies of our great men, for example, fol- 
lowing scientific inquiries into the means of becoming a rich and 
2 or teaee people; and Essays on Workhouse Industry succeeded 
y national songs and poems, The publications to include penny 
yh sixpenny books, and shilling books—the latter two classes to 

ustrated with suitable plans, maps, and drawings, whenever such 
“ere needed. Every member should be entitled to copies of all the 
publications, and they should be on sale for the public generally, at 
ppointed publishers, and in every town and village in Ireland, 
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One duty of the members would be to secure their universal 
fusion. Si 
These papers and books should be of so attractive a nature. « 
handsome, and yet so cheap, as to be seen in every shop, in ea 
reading room, and upon every stall, and thus their way secured th 


make them hearthside companions and household words ; things to be 


sought after at home and abroad; in the workshop, in the coffee 
room, and on the rail, The seed thus shown would in the end bo 
gathered into a ripe and yellow harvest. 

Whenever the funds of the society permitted of it, public lecturers 
and teachers to be employed for lecturing, at the society’s expense, 
through all parts of the country, on chosen subjects. ; 

The foregoing arrangements would, of course, be modified or 
changed by the views of the first meeting of the society, so that I 
have only ventured to indicate the kind of plan which has suggested 
itself to my own mind. ; 

In the power of such a society, to do immense good, I have thorough 
faith. The mere performance of its first duties would tend to hold our 
people together for useful purposes—to train them for themselves 
and for the country—and would afford a wholesome and valuable 
substitute for idleness and intemperance, and for the blasphemous 
immoralities of Sue and Reynolds, and other seeret corruptors of 
public morals. And when the society grew strong enough to assume 
its second duty, it would become the guide of sound public opinion, 
and aid powerfully in the achievement of Ireland’s true greatness. 

Into your hands I now confide the management of this affair, 
hoping it will meet your views and win your sanction.” 


* 
ile 


“ Dr, Cane’s proposal,’ commented Mr. Duffy, ‘1s not one 
to be accepted hastily. It is far too serious for that. ‘The end 
he aims at is too high, the damage and discredit of failure 
would be too great, to allow of any ill-judged or premature 
assent. If we undertake this work we must do ¢¢ at all hazards; 
and I am not prepared to promise my share of it until 1 have 
seen the recruits upon whom my friend reckons, and measured 
their strength and skill for the work. My experience of pub- 
lic affairs in this country all tends to this—that however many 
are pledged to an undertaking, it ultimately falls upon a few; 
and if you do not make sure of a certain number of capable 
and willing workers in the first instance, it falls upon one mau 
or two and stifles them. There is no want of fit men, assuredly, 
and I believe no insurmountable difficulty in gathering them 
together ; but we must take nothing for granted in a project 
like this. For myself I answer, that if Dr. Cane’s hopes be 
well-founded, if workmen be forthcoming for the task he pro- 
poses, I am ready to take my full share in the labour and res 
ponsibility.” 
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Gavan Duffy considered that Dr. Cane’s scheme would tend 
to promote national pride and self-reliance, and he thought 
well of it for that reason. ‘‘ The motive power, he often 
said, “the steam of all great enterprises, has been national 
ride, The English scattered the Armada, the I'rench drove 
back allied Europe from her frontiers, America stretches her 
sheltering arm from the shores of Turkey to the coast of Aus- 
tralia, in the name and by the inspiration of national pride. 
You unman the people from whom you take it away. They 
are fit for nothing but the lowest offices of civilization.” 

Duffy was of opinion that three classes of members were 
wanting. 

1. Members who could write the necessary books and papers 
in an adequate manner; or who, from their practical experience 
in business, or scientific knowledge of Irish resources, or their 
familiarity with the enterprize of other countries, could propose 
and explain new developments of industry. Of this last class 
America and Australia would, he hoped, send us useful auxiliaries. 

2, Men who were willing to make a moderate outlay of money 
in trying any safe and well devised experiment in Irish indus- 
try on their own locality or elsewhere. 

3. Young men who were ready to become the local executives, 
the active eyes and hands of the Union. Who would appoint its 
agents in their district, inspect its industrial schools or societies 
(when it has got them) and rejoice in spending their leisure 
and their sweat in the good cause. “ But let the working mem- 
bers be men who mind their own business—no good comes of 
idlers or walking gentlemen ; while an occasional hour from 
the energetic self-reliant man will leave sure results behind. 

Among the recruits most indispensable is a man fit to be 
Honorary Secretary. He ought to have leisure, and capacity, 
and a passion for Ireland. He ought to be able and willing 
to superintend the publications, and stand like a sentinel over 
them, to exclude rigidly all nonsense and stupidity. Ile must 
hold in his hand the threads of many correspondences, and 
Keep men who can seldom meet ex rapport with each other. 
i) dere Is this Minister of Public Instruction to be found ?” * * 

Gavan Dufly concluded a well digested article with these 
words :— 

“ Whoever is willing to help the work in any department ought to 
‘peak now. Our enemies affirm that the dazzling and the unreal 


‘ , M4 : . . . . 
alone fire our imagination, and that we kick impatiently in the har- 
hess of practical work, There are some men, 1 hope, ready to belie 





: 
: 
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this imputation. Or, at least, who know nothing grander and - 
dazzling than work that will raise their country. If so, it js a 
fectly practicable to see on one hand the mass of the people bet ri 
grees, engaged in industrial pursuits, the profits of which pe pint 
into their own pockets; and on the other, the youth of Ireland a 
dually reared in love and knowledge of their country—as the English 
boy is fed on the memories of Alfred and Elizabeth, and the French 
student becomes as familiar with the heroes of his national “Et 
on the walls of Versailles and in the public gardens and edifices of 
Paris, as with the faces round his father’s hearth. : 

A Celtic Union that deserved the name would not stop in this 
Island. It would be welcomed by our kinsmen in England and 
America, and in the predestined empire of Australia ; and some day 
perhaps, by the men of our blood, who have won or inherited power 
in the courts of Europe. But we must begin humbly and at the 
beginning. Whether we are to begin at all, indeed, depends upon 
the response Dr. Cane’s generous appeal meets from the country,” 


The following number of the Nation announced the receipt 
of a considerable number of letters on Dr. Cane’s proposal, 
containing suggestions for the practical management of it, and 
generous offers of aid. The recruits consisted of writers, mo- 
nied men, and workers, and formed a good week’s instalment 
towards the preliminary work. ‘‘ The extent of our success,” 
wrote Dufly, ‘ will be exactly in proportion to the amount of 


inind that goes into the project.” 

One correspondent in the course of a long letter of sugges- 
tions went on to say :— 

“] take it for granted that the working man is the special object 
of your solicitude—the mark at which you aim. Take good care 
then, that you do not shoot over his head. There are three ways 
by which you may shoot over his head—by writing above his present 
educational stature ; by not hitting his interest in the selection of 
subjects ; and by aiming at a pocket bigger than he has. It is not 
necessary that these three ‘Irish bulls’ stand together between the 
man and the mark, in order to miss it; any one of them will turn 
your literary quiver into a right angle, or rather a wrong one. 

‘Thus would I take up each subject in the order of requirement, 
and, as there is a feverish desire throughout the provinces for decla- 
mation, I would act promptly on Dr. Cane’s suggestions of lectures 
and draw attention to the written by the oral. If Father Mathew 
spared his tongue and feet by substituting the pen and the press, 
would he be,in one year, would he be, even now, the Apostle ot 
Temperance ?” 

A remarkably sagacious and experienced man pul the 
whole project on so solid and business-like a basis that we cal- 
not do better than quote him on this point :— 


. . . . 4 a ,? ? aed 
“ There is one eminently practical suggestion 1n Dr. Cane’s ye — 
that of the Guarantee Fund. It will make your success muc mo 
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vertain, without increasing your outlay by a penny. But let it be 
4 fund, not a paper security. Let the money be lodged in bank be- 
fore you take a single step. If you are content with “ promises to 
pay,” the publisher will consider them of no great value from the 
trouble and difficulty of collecting them ; or if some of the founders 
of the Union, such as Dr Cane and yourself, become personally liable 
to him on the strength of them, a will find it an awkward task to 
get recompensed for any losses. would rather have 41 00 in bank 
than the best possible guarantee for £200, And if £200. or any 
sum actually necessary, can not be got, then the country is xoé ripe 


for the proposal.” 
Another correspondent wrote :— 


“The only difficulty is, who shall write the books? They will be 
bought and sold again and again, if they are only worthy of the cha- 
racter of the project. On this score, however, I am delighted that 
we are not tied down to weekly or monthly appearances; and if, be- 
fore this day twelve months, the Celtic Union has published three or 
four volumes, as good as the best of the ¢ Library of Ireland,’ with a 
dozen of Tracts and Lectures, well written on well chosen subjects, 
| should say it had done well, and that it would be sure to do 
better. 

“T think that we ought to have, within that time, a volume on 
Irish agriculture—about which the people are in a megrim since 
the revolutionary action of the famine and the corn laws. ‘Twenty 
years hence I feel confident that the farming race of Ireland will be 
as different from what it was before the famine as a meadow is from 
a bog. 

“ An Irish Farmer’s Manual well done, as familiar as Cobbett’s 
‘Cottage Economy,’ for example, would be a godsend to the country 
believe me, You ought to publish an edition of Mangan in good 
time. But I think, to begin, that we should have an Almanack ready 
for the new year—the Almanack of the Celtie Union ; with the dates 
of Irish births, battles, and events geverally—bordered with national 
maxims and mottoes, and the thoughts of Irish Thinkers, and illus. 
trated with perhaps half a dozen good woodcut likenesses,” 


A young journalist from a thriving provincial town, debated 
the necessity and feasibility of making fiction the chief feature 
in the proposed papers. 


_ “Lam convinced,” he says, that to make the project fully successful 
it will be necessary to unite fiction with fact. ‘The general public 
seek only after what is called tight reading, and cannot bring them- 
selves to study history or science. For the one who reads the latter 
p hundred peruse the former. Therefore it is that this light reading 
ee vast circulation and influence, has the greatest power in 
ao minds ofa generation, and consequently presents an ex- 
: dium for reforming or creating a public taste and spirit. 

we ~- aid in the most inspiring periods, and stories in 
ich °pinions and facts might be interwoven, would, in my opinion, 
iU 


listorical tales, | 
wi 
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do more to advance the good cause than pamphlets upon separate 
subjects could ever effect. In the first place, they would be i 
of being read; and, in the second, the instructive portions would 
from their connexion with the interest of the tales, be vividly im. 
pressed upon the memory. What has contributed more to thp de. 
moralisation of Paris or of London than its light literature? The 
inost frightful immoralities are dressed up and disguised in so daz. 
zling garb, that nothing else is read by the people. The inference 
is evident.” 


A very different caste of man wrote :— 


‘Tt was with real and heartfelt pleasure that I read in Tue Na- 
TION Of last Saturday a letter from Dr. Cane. I beg to know ifa 
mechanic, with no other recommendation than a heartfelt wish for 
the success of such an Union as the one suggested, would be eligible 
asamember? The want of such a ‘Union’ has been long felt, 
There has been created in this country, by the importation from 
England and France of that abominable and atheistical commodity 
called cheap literature, an insatiable thirst for reading, which if not 
gratified, through the medium of some such means as those suggested, 
will be the means eventually of destroying the goodness for which 
our people have been so justly celebrated.” 


An Englishman said :— 


“* The Celtic Union should, amongst its first duties, have a lecture 
delivered in cach of the principal towns of England, the object of 
which should be to enlist the sympathies of the young men, 
out of whom a local committee should be formed to act in co- 
operation with the Union. I think reading rooms ought to 
be established for the support of which a small weekly donation of 
one or two pence per week should be paid by each member. In 
these rooms a lecture should be delivered once a week on some na- 
tional subject, such as eras of our history, the lives of our great men, 
the natural products and material resources of the country, and per- 
haps a lecture on the duties of manhood would not be amiss. All 
these subjects should be handled, at least, not alone in their general 
aspects, but with a special reference to their connection with Ireland 


and her future.” 


The country seemed interested in an unusual degree, and 
adherents thronged forward through the medium of suggestive 


etters. A gentleman who had labored to organize past work, 
literary and political, sent some shrewd advice. 
iree primary wants 

; secondly, 4 


«To work the project successfully there are thr 
—first, a publisher who would look after the business ; | a 
committee who would direct the taste, and supply the minc 2 

f insurance 


utter ; at “dly, a eapital which would act as a sort ¢ 
matter ; and thirdly, a capital wl no doubt Mr. 


or indemnity to the publisher. As for a publisher, 
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McGlashan or Mr. James Duffy would meet the necessity. As for 
the capital, five hundred pounds would be wanting in fifty ten pound 
shares. The shares to be paid as subscriptions, and all liability 
utterly avoided. The best price for the volumes would be sixpence, 
in order to undersell the shilling novels, and to give a stamp of 
variety to the publications. The Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge worked in this way. Charles Knight was the publisher ; 
Lord Brougham and a few others were the mind of the movement ; 
and Lord Denman and others, not forgetting the politics of their 
youth (a custom rather proverbial among successful men in Treland) 
supplied the guarantee fund, some of them giving £500. Years ago 
they succeeded ; while Mr. Bentley’s last proclamation of a design to 
reduce to vne-third the price of original books, shows that the progress 
of cheap literature in England is still onward, and it will be so until 
it meets the level of French and Belgian production.” 


A popular contributor to our periodical literature said :— 


“Tread with sincere pleasure Doctor Cane’s proposal and your 
comments. It is a return to first principles, and resolves itself (if I 
am right) into a printing press, fed by sound heads and pure hearts, 
and worked by honest hands. In this I most fully concur. My 
subscription is ready, and whenever you fix the amount it shall be 
remitted. ‘The Library of Ireland was left a great but unfinished 
lyn noble temple of scattered and incomplete columns now to 
’e completed.” 


An Ulster friend, who has no broken faith to answer for, 
sent a long letter full of practical suggestions, [lis des- 
eription of how the Scotch booksellers have contrived to create 
a market in Ulster is good :— 


“ An association, such as your friend proposes, lies under a diffi- 
culty from diversity and degrees of opinion to which the single 
Thinker is not open ; he can correct, he can expunge, he can destroy. 
Now, who will do this for a Union ?—who has time to do it? Ifa 
man had leisure and capacity, and devotedness to undertake this 
work, he would be the best “ Union”—or two or three, if they had 
leisure ; but such leisure implies fortune. They might do it if they 
had agreed on principles generally acceptable to the country, and 
acknowledged themselves obedient to the reasonable control of a 
dictator—your ‘ Minister of Public Instruction.’ 

“It is very painful, and I have felt it repeatedly, to find Germany, 
Scotland, England, America, and France, represented by originals 
or translations on every bookshelf and bookstall in this province, and 
scarcely one book written or printed in Ireland. Is it that the Irish 
publisher is not of the same genius as the Scotch Black and Cham- 
bers, or Routledge and Bohn of London? One day’s journey in 
re al of Ulster would convince you that the Scotch publisher 
1S succeed with the masses. His humble travelling agents radiate 
ial district. Under rain, snow, or summer heat, they mareh 

»oh—then of quiet age, decently dressed, civil, intelligent, soberly. 
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Nothing turns them aside from their appointed course. Question 
one of them, and he will tell you he circulates the excellent ge iCae 
tions of Mr. Blackie or Mr. Fullarton of Glasgow. He has books 
for age and youth, for scientific men and humble artisans; poetry, 
travels, histor y,romance. He will talk to you for five minutes about 
his edition of Burns—our great poet, sir—and the land of Burns, 
and Tanahill, and Professor Wilson, and Scott, and Hogg. W hy 
are our Moore, Drennan, Mangan, Griffin, Carleton, Banim, kept 
in the drawing-room, and denied the homage of a people's heart? 

Certainly, they own a wider sphere than they have yet found—tix 
good sense and virtue to grace a cottage, sit by the bench and the 
loom, or by the poor seamstresses fireside. Your Irish publishers 
forbid it ; they will not send persons like the Scotch salesman to in. 
troduce them to the homely farms of the country, or suffer them to 
go in any coarser dress than gilding and fine linen. Did not the 
‘Penny M: azine’ and § Dublin Penny Journal’ go like wildfire’ 
And w hy were not the volumes of the *‘ National Library’ ten times 
more read? Because they had no such introduction as Mr. Blackie 
would have given them—no one to carry them to the villages and 
solitary farmhouses, and to tell even the roadside querist * the y are 
all about Treland.’ Mr. Fullarton would have made them be bought, 

read, and treasured, and talked about in every townland in Ulster 
before a month. The Scotch publisher meets difficulties—does not 
make them. Go to the country circulating library, ai id you will 
find the same want of ever ything about a nation which should be the 
first in her people's thoughts. A volume of Banim, a copy of Moore's 
poems, you may find, indeed, but not one syllable about our living 
celebrities. I have the catalogues of ten of these Societies before 
me, some of which I have advised in the formation ; and unless by 

taking an active part in their control and management, for yee T 
have neither leisure nor inclination, I could not effect the introduction 
of Trish books ; being always met with complaints of the cost an d 
difficulty of procuring them, and with the suspicion that their 
Nationality Was assumed, as a cover for the introduction of sectarian 

opinions.” 


There is a sound and wise thought in this suggestion :— 


me 


«There is a class that no one has a kind word for—to whom | 
part of the project will be of incalculable advantage—the idle young 
men of the towns. My belief is, that not twenty in five hundred of 
them are wilfully idle. They are the victims of fulse pride, neglected 
education, careless pi rents, or proud, heartless, improvident rela tions. 
Would they not, being every day at wits’ end to discover some — 
of escape from frost-bitten benevolence, hail the information aa 
practical suggestions of the © Union’ with exultation, as a means © 


ling them to the sweet bread of industry.” 


An interesting letter from the O’ Donoghue of t! 3 Glens, 

f sug- 

now M.P. for Tipperary, also furnished some acceptable : 
stive maiter, as well as a substantial proof of the sincerl 
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The same remark applies to an able 


of his sympathy. 
‘ . : C os , ; 
communication from the Rev. Mr. Gillouly, Professor of the 


Belles Lettres at the Collége d’Argentan in France. 


Amongst the letters which passed between Dr. Cane and 
Mr. Duily, M-P., at this period was the following :— 


«My Dear Dorry—lI have carefully considered your wise and 
able commentary, and feel satisfied that your suggestions, for a lesser 
subscription than one guinea, and for smaller guarantees, are right. 
I therefore concur in recommending a 10s. subscription, and a guar- 
antee from such as please to volunteer it, of five to twenty-five pounds. 
But, after all, these matters must be settled at the first meeting of 
the ‘Union,’ which I anticipate is not far distant. 

I was of opinion we should assemble and organise as soon as we 
had a hundred adhesions ; already over half that number have pressed 
forward to aid us in the work, and within a few brief weeks, I trust 
to see the * Celtic Union’ fully embodied as a working staff. 

I quite agree with you, it is not necessary to publish names as yet, 
or until the first meeting 1s over, and the title and rules of the Society 
adopted. Yet, looking at the names you have already received, and 
those which I now send you, I feel that we can no longer call it a 
‘forlorn hope.’ It is an advance column, and when you look at the 
station, intellect, and moral and reputed worth and character of the 
men who approve of the move, they constitute a column of officers, 
and of working and able ones too. 

The name has been objected to by some. I am for the present 
one ; but it will be a fair matter for discussion when the first meeting 
takes place. Yours truly, 

Ronertr Cane,” 


In another letter Dr. Cane observed :— 


“ Our first meeting ought to consist solely of those who, up t° 
the date of holding, had sent in their adhesions. I would suggest 
that this meeting be hild on Monday, the 21st inst., at the hour of 
one o'clock, so as to admit of such country members as might wish to 
attend it returning home by the evening trains. 

“The first business of the meeting, having chosen a Chairman and 
Secretary for the day, ought to be to adopt resolutions declaratory 
of general principles, and then to resolve itself into a committee of 
organisation; to sit from time to time to enrol members, collect 
necessary information ; to prepare a series of suggestions as to future 
work, and to call together a meeting of the Union so soon as the 
number of members amounted to FouR HUNDRED, with a Guarantee 
I und of £200, and an annual income of two hundred pounds. ‘The 
“Union” will then be strong enough to commence its first work, and 
then—but not until then—it might elect its permanent secretary. 

“Now, I do hold a very positive opinion on the nature of the duties 
of this office, and how it should be filled. 
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“It should not be an honorary office. The secretary should be a 
paid officer, and resident in Dublin. 1 quite concur with you in the 
great importance attachable to this office being well filled. A yast 
deal of our progress and success will depend upon him. He should 
be an able man, but one who would act under a local chairman and 
committee. He would have a large amount of labour arising out of 
correspondence and literary work. He should be a man capable of 
advising and suggesting upon these and all matters of working detail: 
but his actions should not be independent of the committee, Ther. 
are two things he should be—an educated gentleman and a nationalist. 

“* We should bein no haste to choose this officer ; first, because until 
we knew our strength in money, we could not fix his salary ; secondly, 
because a couple of months will show us a larger field to choose from. 

**Until the Union be fully installed, it would be better to have 
merely an honorary secretary of committee, allowing him the assis. 
tance of clerk, if needed. For similar reasons, it may not be necessary 
at first to take regular and permanent rooms for meeting. 

‘*Since I last wrote I have received some valuable adhesions, with 
letters of useful hints and suggestions, which I will give in the next 
NaTIon. 

“ One of these adhesions is the able and honest editor of a well- 
know Liberal newspaper. ‘The second is from a young and gifted 
poct and nationalist. ‘The third is froma highly respected parish 
priest of Ossory. The fourth, a worthy curate of the same diocess. 
A fifth, is an active and talented town councillor, of a Munster town. 
And the sixth, from one whose deep love of Ireland has already cost 
him dearly, Each of them is an able man and fit to rally his own 
circle around him.” 


But perhaps the most judicious and clear-siglited piece of 
criticism in reference to the Celtic Union, and its prospects, was 
that expressed by the Av/henny Journal :— 


« Tue Nation of Saturday has told us that ours was the only voice 
of objection raised against Dr. Cane’s proposition. But therein our 
contemporary fell into a slight mistake. We conjured up no object- 
ions whatever—we sinply 1ecommended caution. And we do believe 
there is no man living who ean appreciate the necessity of caution in 
public enterprises attempted in Ireland, better than Mr. Duty him. 
self. Ile knows that as a race we are only too ready to jump at con- 
clusions, and that our performance is often miserably short of our 
programme. And it is solely because we possess a keen sensibility of 
this national failing, we did not at once become enthusiastic when 
last writing on this subject. We then saw lying in the way difficulties 
grave and many. We see them still ; but we must acknowledge they 
have lost some of their sterner features. Yet, as genuine Celts, It 
would be quite natural for us to overlook these when ardently tending 
to a certain goal; and not observe a single obstacle until we blindly 
stumbled upon them, and fell prostrate amidst universal derison. 

“There has been far too much of this; and, if common sense Te- 
main amongst us, there ought to be no more. We have been taught 
Wisdom in what is commonly considered a good school—that © 


adversity, 
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a new impetus and direction to Irish intellect—to strike 
once more the Horeb of the Celtic mind, and bid the waters gush 
‘orth in an abundant and refreshing stream—to unloose the icy bonds 
which defeat and disgust had flung around the founts of song, and bid 
them lavish again their boundless treasures of genius and imagination, 
this were truly an undertaking worthy of the loftiest ambition. But 
‘+s merit must be measured by its success; and we know nothing of 
the characters of either Charles Gavan Duffy or Dr. Cane, if they be 
not content to have it decided by that test. Feeling thus, we have 
purposely leaned rather to the side of discouragement than of buoy- 
ant expectation ; for we are well aware that in every project of this 
kind, for the one who will assume the disagreeable office of counselling 
caution and circumspection, there will be ten found to express the 
most unqualified approval. And experience has proved that the ten 
are not always the truer or safer guides.” 

Kilkenny, Nov. 16, 1853. 


“My pear Durry.— Your assent that we should meet on Monday 
next, for the formation of a ‘committee of organization’ for the 
‘Celtic Union,’ expedites our progress, and will facilitate the en- 
rolment of the number of members deemed necessary for a working 
commencement, 

As we are now upon the eve of meeting, it will be useful to enter 
somewhat into the detail of the work before us, and to make some 
attempt at an exposition of the duties entailed upon ourselves and 
upon those who undertake to be our fellow-labourers, and whose 
toil will thenceforward have commenced. 

When that meeting assembles, if the opinion it expresses coincides 
with that already laid down, it will eventuate in a ‘committee.’ Upon 
that committee will then devolve the duties which for the past month 
were yours largly and mine partially. And if it enters upon those 
duties, as I feel confident it will, a brief period will enable it to an- 
hounce its work completed, the requisite sums of money paid in, and 
the required number of members duly enrolled. With what heartfelt 
pleasure we shall hear that announcement. We shall hasten to meet 
again, to thank the committee for its able and eflicient work, and 
thenceforth to start as ‘Tie Celtic Union,’ fully formed, well de- 
veloped, and ready for the engagements made in its behalf. 

“If the course now about to be acted upon on Monday next—and 
which is the one advised by many of our friends—be the one approved 
of and adopted, the first step taken by the meeting ought to be a 
ae declaratory of the mental, social and political condition of 

: Thow!? haga consequent necessity for such a Union. 
aa : esolution, that we approve of the formation of such a 

ton, and that we constitute ourselves into a committee for the pur- 
ap of organizing it. 
be Next, that a chairman and honorary secretary of the committee 
¢ then chosen, 

“mT 

aan aeiety subscription be 10s. for each member. 
sary to con ’ pin sy annual subscriptions, it is considered neces- 
called a G ence with a fund, independent of subscriptions, to be 

Warantee Fund, and which shall not be less than £200. 


“To give 
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“Thus far as regards money and men. I know your eyes 
anxiously watching for the heads that will think, and the hands tha: 
can wield pens, to write and work for the country, Some of thos 
men are already around you. Even your limited knowledge shows 
me a goodly number of them, whose capacity I know and whose 
labours I build upon as material, which is already ours. But were it 
even otherwise—if we had not six men of capacity amongst us now 
I would feel the fullest confidence that when our muster of 400 js 
complete, it will as surely furnish us with the necessary number of 
heads, as an enlistment of 400 men in France would have furnished 
its own officers in the days of the first Napoleon. 

“ It might be well if, out of the committee of organization, a sub. 
committee was formed who would have, as their sole duty, the arrange- 
ment of all suggestions thrown out in correspondences, or newspapers, 
or elsewhere, or made by the committee themselves, as to the works 
to be undertaken by the society, the order in which they 
should be undertaken, the prices at which they should be 
issued, the men who volunteered to write or who should be asked t 
write tothem. These should be all carefully noted ina suitable book, 
together with all such hints and advices, or offers as to publication, 
terms, and costs thereof as come within the committee's reach. Such 
a book would form a valuable aid to the committee of the Union 
hereafter, and preserve for adoption all that is really good in the 
letters now pouring in upon us. 

‘* There are two immediate duties before the committee of organ. 
ization—to prepare a suitable member’s card, and to get up a report 
or address upon the nature and objects of the Union, its organization, 
rules, and plans, and to have these distributed into all parts of the 
country—a kind of prospectus, to place in the hands of our friends in 
every town in Ireland, and to send into England, and Scotland, and 
across the Atlantic, in fine, wherever the committee considers it 
advisable to use them as instruments for the propagandism of our Na- 
tionality. 

Since T Jast communicated with you I have received several let- 
ters of advice, and some conveying valuable adhesions. One comes 
from the borders of our beautiful lakes, from a high-minded Nation- 
alist, who still loves and hopes for the country which has long regarded 
him as a true patriot. Another from the same quarter, written by a 
member of the legal profession, who has been ever promiment In the 
cause of Ireland. A third comes from the City of the \ iolated 
Treaty, and bears the name of one well known to the country as the 
fearless advocate of truth and liberty. A fourth comes from the far 
North, and gives to us a member of the medical profession, whose 
National writing and lectures have made him long a public man. 
And a fifth from a young professional man, who, travelling much 
through the country, and loving it well, sees and appreciates the want 
we undertake to supply. Upon Monday these names will all be made 
public. Until then farewell. 

Yours faithfully, 


or 
ae 


RopertT CAne. 
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The members of the Celtic Union had a preliminary meeting 
on Monday, Nov. 21. It was well attended by the class who 
constitute the strength of a party, oran organization—young, 
cultivated, uncorrupted men. Several letters of adhesion 
were received from Nationalists of high social and personal 
distinction in the country—from members of parliament, 
clergymen, doctors, engineers, country gentlemen, journalists, 
civic authorities, merchants, traders, and artizans. The mem- 
bers on the books up to that day amounted to one hundred, and 
the subscriptions and donations to the Guarantee Fund, ac- 
tually paid, to the sum of £75. As no canvassing of any 
kind had been employed, beyond the publication of the 
plan and of comments on it, this was regarded asa decided suc- 
cess. It encouraged the meeting to form a committce of or- 
ganization, with instructions to issue a prospectus and appeal 
to the country for their final verdict on the proposal. The un- 
derstanding seemed to be, that if four hundred members were 
eurolled and the Guarantee Fund filled up to theamount of £200 
by the first of January, the Union might then be formally inau- 
gurated and commence operations. But that, short of this 
substantial support, it should attempt nothing. 

Charles Gavan Duffy occupied the chair, and made a 
sensible speech, in which he regretted that the supply of 
literary laborers ready for work was not in proportion to the 
extent of the ordinary adherents. He declared that his own 
labours, as a Member of the Legislature, and as Editor of the 
Nation, were too ouerous to admit of his aiding the good work 
as he should wish. But he promised nevertheless to do some- 
thing substantial, Mr, Duffy also expressed himself to the 
following ellect. 

“The nature of the publications would necessarily depend more or 
less on the system. If the Union operated chiefly through existing 
publishers, it might hope in time to have many classes of books, from 
a Primer to a Cyclopedia, and embracing the magic circle of fiction 
and poetry, written in a national spirit, by creating and ensuring a 
market forthem. If it published for itself exclusively, or as far as 
It does so, its books ought, if possible, to be worthy of the preliminary 
trouble which has heralded their birth. Some correspondents seem 
" ambition the creation of a petty literature such as abounds across 
the channel in Lramily Heralds and Llome Circles. This is honest 
poy he somebody to do, but it is by no means the task set before 

veltic Union. I conceive our duty is to secure good books by 


the most capable men of our race, each with a soul and purpose in it 
—each worth reading many times and publishing in many editions— 
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each tending to some practical purpose, or planting some fruitful 
opinion, or, at lowest, raising up from the dust and ashes of an igno- 
minuous obscurity some man who has served Ireland. A fey 
volumes of this kind is as many as any single year will produce + but 
each of them might mark an epoch in opinion. They will not mints 
rapidly. In the three and twenty volumes of the ‘Library of Ipo. 
land,’ published in two years, there is a good deal of trash ; but 
there are half a dozen books which circulated more widely than any 
published in Ireland since the Union, and which have influenced the 
writings and speaking of all who write and speak in this island, more 
than any one not accustomed to note such phenomena could believe, 
It is books of this calibre, and higher when attainable, which we 
want. 

Of ‘Papers for the People’ we may hope, perhaps, to have a 
dozen or two in the year ; each of them also aimed at a definite pur- 
pose. There is nothing necessarily incompatable with interest and 
amusement in this idea of a practical aim: Macavray made history 
as pleasant as a romance, and ‘more popular at the Circulating 
Library than the last new novel ;’ Dickens has writen about the 
dryest subjects—about public markets, record offices, statistical 
tables and new inventions, and projects, for example, in a manner to 
compete successfully with his own fiction. But there is a higher and 
more generous interest to be awakened in the breast of man by 
bringing him face to face with the martyrs and conquerors of his 
race, and by projecting his imagination into its future, than any with 
which even genius can invest lower topics. If we can present the 
people with true pictures of the past of Ireland, and reliable guides 
to a better hereafter, we will not speak to an indifferent audience. 
It is my clear conviction, therefore that we must have no serials 
binding us to publish whether we are ready or not, and that our 
ambition ought to be, not so much to have many publications as to 
make them such that each will be memorable in Ireland.” 


Charles Gavan Duffy having vacated the chair William J. 
Fitzpatrick was called thercto on the motion of Dr. Cane. 

In the Nation of the following week we find Mr. Dutly ex- 
pressing, if possible more intelligibly and unmistakeably, the 
apprehensions which had begun to fill him in regard to the 
supply of men qualified to wield pens in the good work. 

“On the supposition that the Union is to do everything for 
itself,” he wrote,‘‘and by itself,the supply is seriously deficient. 
‘There are not many men of the National Party trained writers 
or intellectual workers, and of that number some could not 
from their other engagements, and some would not from moral 
cowardice, enlist publicly in the ranks of the Union. Various 
correspondents have expressed an enthusiastic conviction that 
a host of writers would fly to our aid; but I am dealing 
here, not with rhetoric, but with a matter of fact, 1m which | 
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have some experience, and 1 affirm that the supply would be 
) On the other hand, I believe it will be abundant, 


deficient. ~ 
if we are content to suggest, to aid, and to facilitate whatever 


work we can get done indirectly ; to turn to account whatever 
‘s well done already ; and to attempt, on our own behalf, only 
what is not available in either of these ways.” 

Immediately after the meeting of the 2lst November, Dr. 
Cane returned to Kilkenny, from whence he addressed on the 
following day, the following letter to Mr. John Cashel Hoey, 


now, of course, for the first time published. 


‘* Kilkenny, November 22nd, 1853. 
“My Pear Mr. Hoey 

«] send you annexed to this note, a bank order for eleven pounds, 
being my ten pounds to the guarantee fund, and ten shillings, my 
vears subscription ; the other ten shillings is the subscription of Rev. 
Patrick Power of Carrick-on-Suir. 

“As Duffy proposes to lodge the money in bank in our joint names, 
I think the lodgments should be in a different form for each fund. 
Thus subscriptions will be lodged as a current account, and the gua- 
rantee monies as a lodgement to receive interest. 

“] had to leave in such a hurry on yesterday, that I had not time 
to talk over with you all, some matters we ought to have spoken 
upon. Duffy is opposed to publishing names yet awhile, and | have 
such confidence in his sound judgment, 1 defer my opinion to his, 
though not fully satisfied in the reasons given. However, perhaps it 
might be well in your notice of the business to say that 90, or perhaps 
itmay be, by Thursday, 100 names were enrolled—that amongst them 
were 2 Members of Parliament, 7 Priests, 6 Physicians, 2 Lawyers, 
5 Solicitors, 8 Editors, 7 Merchants, as the numbers may really be. 

“Would it uot also be well to state the amount of money, and 
how much to guarantee fund and how much subscriptions were ac- 
tually paid in ? 

“ You and he ought also to arrange the secretaries names, which 
positively ought to be made public at once, and I take it, that a com- 
petent assistant secretary should be at once employed to make out 
books, accounts, &c., and to arrange correspondence. 

“T have had a vision continually before me since my return of that 
able and earnest looking Kingstown democrat, who hits the bull's eye 
a ov yards and thinks all men alike, because the rats eat a dead 
rrisnaieay $ hip-bone as readily as a democrat’s, _ Verily, we are a 
“range people, and still more strange as a reasoning people. 

‘« Yours ever truly, 
ee “ROBERT CANE. 
ofthe paid Se have the assistant secretary, get him to send me a list 
nonies and the members’ names,” 


T : : : ‘ 

. On November 24, Dr. Cane writes to Mr. Hoey, in reply to 

request that he would send the committee a draft of a Pros- 
pectus for general distribution :— 
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“ My Dear Mr. Hory—lI will of course obey the committee - but 
had hopes that Duffy’s able pen would have done it. However, ] 
know his time is terribly pressed upon. 

“* To do the prospectus it will be necessary to have the resolutions 
of Monday, of which I have no copy, also to have the list of members 
now enrolled ; and the amount of money now paidin. The assistant 
secretary ought to be at once engaged. Will you direct copies of 
these matters to be sent to me next post, and release yourself from 
further work by getting the assistant secretary appointed. I wil! 
concur in whatever arrangement Duffy and you make, and I am sure 
so will the committee. 

“T send you a post office order for £1, being the subscription of 
the Editor of the Awdéhenny Journal, and John Carroll, Esq. 

‘IT rejoice the almanack is decided on. 

“‘ Yours ever truly, 


‘ROBERT CANE.” 


The dearth of competent literary workmen continued to throw 
an occasional chill upon the ardour of Mr. Duffy’s hopes in the 
success of the Celtic Union. ‘ Where,” he frequently observed, 
‘shall we get men qualified to succeed those who planned and 
executed, with such consummate ability, the Lidrary of Ire- 
land?” We find among the unpublished papers of the Celtic 
Union, the following letter of suggestion, addressed by William 
John Fitzpatrick to Gavan Duffy, in reply to the observation 
of the latter. 


‘* Benhedar, Monkstown, 
November 24th, 1853. 

Will you permit me to address a few observations to you in re- 
ference to the modus operandi of the proposed Celtic Union? _ 

I conceive that one of our greatest difficulties at present Is to 
enlist the services of experienced literary men whose duty it 
will be to write the books for the Celtic Union. Those 
men, 1 take it, will hardly be philanthropic enough to com- 
pile the books referred to without handsome pecuniary recoil 
pense. The Society is not by any means rich enough to pay—! 
liberal manner that it ought—either authors for their labour or pub- 
lishers for their trouble. We therefore should go to work as 
economically as possible, but at the same time in earnest and with the 
full conciousness of the importance of our mission. Nahe 

I need not remind you of the high position which «“ Duffy's Library 
for Ireland,” has held in the literary world, for the 
Where would we get a set of books more pregnan 
more soul-stirring in their appeals, more vivid in t 
tions of alien misrule, or more eloquent in inculcating 
self-reliance and self-respect ? I fear it would be long ere 
published by the Celtic Union could think of competing with 
Library for Ireland. 

I would therefore 


) the 


last eight years. 
t of nationality, 
heir delinea- 
principles of 
the books 


Duffu's 


‘ . To : 0 
venture to propose that the Celtic U nionists 4 


_ ft. —<- 


“= so 
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purchase from Mr. James Duffy, the copyright and stereotype plates 
of that national and invaluable series of books, and then republish 
them at a moderate hut remunerative price. It may be argued by 
some members of your committee that the Irish people are tired of the 
Library of Ireland—that they have the volumes off by heart already : 
but Ican assure those gentlemen that so far from the multitude 
being familiar with them, they are, with comparatively few exceptions 
utterly unconcious of their existence. The Library for Ireland never 
yet got into the hands of the people—it was published at too high a price 
for them, and the consequence was that the books instead of en- 
lightening the poor people merely circulated in the drawingrooms 
and around the firesides of the rich. 

Most of the men who wrote those books are either snatched away 
by death, or exiled from the dear old land of their birth. The con- 
tributors to the Library for Ireland have been scattered and disorgan- 
ized, and in all probability, will never again fall back into their old 
and strong position. The flame of nationality is dying out, and we 
should lose no time in throwing fuel on the rapidly expiring embers. 
To search for authors to compose the books—to stipulate with them 
upon their terms—to cogitate over the subjects which ought to be 
selected to write upon, &c., would occupy entirely too much time. 
We ought earnestly to begin at once or not at all, and it appears to 
me that a very considerable delay, harassing of patience, and waste of 
money, would result from the publication of new and original works 
as proposed by the members of the Celtic Union. In the Library for 
Ireland we have the matter as it were, ¢ cut and dry’ for us: and I think 
the sooner the copyright is purchased, and those admirable composi- 
tions republished for the million,the better it will be for Ireland and the 
Irish, Let each volume of the re-issue contain a new preface, racy 
of the soil—let the uniform price be only fourpence—and let the 
title and seal of the society be branded on the covers in order that 
its name may become a familiar ‘ Household Word’ through the 
length and breadth of the land. Let agents who sympathise with 
the project and who will throw themselves heart and soul into it be 
appointed throughout every town in Ireland—let a staff of hawkers 
be retained whose duty it will be to diffuse the books through the 
quiet country parts—far away from towns and cities; and if those 
sub-agents of the Union only exert themselves half as energetically 
as the Bible readers do in their distribution of tracts our good work 
ust prosper—and a signal success be as certain as the sun. 

Phe books, ought, of course, to have a cover with a new national 
and historical design by some competent Irish artist, so that the 
popular eye may not only be attracted but educated. 
om eA in conclusion that new notes and appendices may 
While fl ° Jntroduced with propriety. isan . Xs 
‘tr hi ‘Issue Is appearing, new and more fascinating works may 

rhe preparation, But certainly half the secret is to begin at once 
aiit ~ warm ardour of the country cools, or the present active 

W of Sympathy weakens, from vexatious and disheartening delays. 

€ should begin economically though, and with caution, On 
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that depends in a great measure our success. I have suggested 


. . . . e an 
economical expedient, and trusting it may meet with your approbas 
tion, I remain, &e. 


The President of the Celtic Union wrote to Mr. Fitzpatrick 
on the following day as follows :— 


‘*My Dear Str—The contents of your letter to Mr. Duffy deserves 
serious consideration, and its suggestions must be preserved, with all 
the others, for the consideration of a future committee who will be 
organized so soon as the Celtic Union is properly in existence, 

I am delighted to see the interest you take in the work before us, 
and wish we had a few more earnest men of the same stamp. | 

In reply to your remark I hope the committee will be able to issue 
the Prospectus by next week. 

Yours faithfully, 


Rospert Canr.” 


The want of a prospectus was greatly felt. Dr. Cane at 
length drew up one, and forwarded it to Mr. C. G. Duffy for 
his approval. Mr, Duffy, however, considering that it was too 
diffuse, and verbose, cancelled the manuscript, and wrote oue 
de novo to the following effect. 


‘* For years the voice of Nationality has been dumb in Ireland. 
In the interval a poisonous foreign literature has circulated widely 
among our People, and a sordid utilitarianism, which offers itself as 
4 rival and substitute for our national rights, has grown in pretension 
and influence. At length it is boasted that the native spirit of Ire- 
land is dead. 

It is time to face these dangers. A few men who desire to keep 
alive the flame of nationality ; who think the corrupting influence ot 
immoral books will be best resisted by a literature which concerns 
itself with the struggles and triumphs of our race; who know that 
the resources of a nation, which we still possess, can only be di Vel 
ped under the impulse of that national spirit which has ever bi “ mH 
stimulant and the safeguard of States, propose’ to found a Celtic 
Union. ’ 

They propose that by means of this Union the Nationalists ot Ire- 
land, without distinction of creed or class, shall renew their spunea 
with each other ; that they shall employ their influence and examp'c 
to give a national direction to the intellectual and industrial work 
done in the country; that they shall publish and encourage the pu 
lication of books and tracts, dealing with historical, social, and in- 
dustrial subjects, calculated to keep up the spirit, to st 
enterprise, and to inform the minds of our people. 

They desire that the Union may become an extern teac: 
fect the education of our children, from which a knowledge 
own country is so habitually excluded; that it may encoura 
industrial training and social ambition, the absence of which 


sub- 
imulate the 
her to pere 
of their 
eve that 
has left 


has i 


ty ee te mn 
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toil in the lowest and worst-paid employments in the 


ishmen to I ; 
A hat it may herald the way to that better future for which, 


world, and that 1 7 
we believe, Providence has destined our country. 


The rejected prospectus was enclosed in the following letter 


of the Doctor’s :-— 


« My dear Mr. Hoey. I send you the rough draft of the prospectus 
which I hope may please the committee. The resolutions I consider 


it right to publish with the prospectus. 
I think Duffy's name ought to go in as chairman of one of the 


Committees. 
It might be neatly printed as a small sheet or letter, or as a small 


amphlet the size of this paper. I think a couple of thousand will 
be needed.” 

The growing importance of the Society was attested by a 
very deliberate, and most unnecessary public assault upon it 
from thé pen of a Catholic priest more remarkable for the 
graceful fluency of his composition than for the strength and 
comprehensiveness of his judgment. ‘Save us from our 
friends, we know our enemies,” is an old and trite aphorism. 
The Rev. Mr. , if we remember rightly, compared Dr. 
Cane to Voltaire, seeking to impregnate the young mind of 
Ireland with godless ideas. Mr. in his public letter com- 
plained that Dr. Cane had sent his son to a Protestant school ; 
and this comprised, we believe, the head and front of his offend- 
ing. 

Mr. William J. Fitzpatrick considering that the Rev. gen- 
tleman’s attack was materially caleulated to injure the prospects 
of the Society, lost no time in apprising Dr. Cane of its ap- 
pearance. Dr.Cane promptly acknowledged Mr, Fitzpatrick’s 
vigilance. 








Kilkenny, December 12th, 1853. 

My Dear Srrm—I am glad to see the interest you take in our 
Union,and to observe how watchful you are of our externals as well as 
internals. Thad seen Mr, ’s letter, to which I attach, and the 
public will attach, little importance here: and if it affects the Union 
at all it will be to serve it, by giving it notoriety amongst a class, as 
yet knowing but little about “it, while it must be obvious to all that 
a deep personal antagonism actuates the writer, against what he 
calls ‘* the real head,” ze Duffy and ‘the Kilkenny head,” who sent 
his children to a Protestant school, i.e myself. I have been looking 
out for some such attacks, and wondered they had not come sooner. 
Such will be necessary to our very existence, andl count Mr. , 





. 
b wi . i 
uta breeze to the storms of wrath through which I hope we will 
jet steer our gallant bark. 

‘18 @ question for sound and good council, whether Mr. 
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should be yet answered, or waited for until he shews larger fire 
which I apprehend he will. Mark you the Editor is silent on the 
subject though he is personally addressed. | 

Mr. has not a college; he has a small seminary at [——} 
and while he opposes in a school puff the Union five from amongst 
the very best of the secular clergy round him have joined us—men 
beside whose names his will look shy indeed, 

I will communicate with Duffy about his letter, and not decide my 
course yet. In truth I hope for higher game, and would fain hold 
my powder and shot for them. 

Iam glad you are at work on Cloncurry and Emmet: it would 
need some family influence to get at Cloncurry’s papers, &c., which 
I hope you have; if not, anew memoir of Emmet written with life 
and energy would take well, and the materials for that needs but a 
proper selection, and condensation, and to be written with fire. 
am always glad to hear from you. 

Yours faithfully 
ROBERT CANE. 

P.S. Have you seen the Carlow Evening Post of last Saturday ? 
{t has an able leader in praise of the Celtic Union—more than a ba. 
lance of Mr.——'’s attack.” 





Mr. Gavan Duffy took the same view as Dr. Cane of this 
cruel assault upon a really excellent Institution. ‘ Do not,” 
he characteristically observed to Mr. litzpatrick, “do not be 
uneasy about Mr. 8 ’senmity. Hes one of these men 
whom it is pleasant to have upon the other side.” 

The project had by this time reached America, and was 
favorably received there by the Irish people. But because the 
object of the Celtic Union was neither revolutionary or rebel- 
lious, the hostility of John Mitchel, to it and to its promoters, 
knew no bounds, nor chivalrous courtesy. Le wildly denoun- 
ced it as a humbug; and his antagonism had the effect of 
turning many of the Irish in America from its standard. The 
Irish saints, including Columbkille, were ridiculed, and the slave 
system culogised in the same breath by Mr. Mitchell. Dr. 
Cane, meanwhile, continued his correspondence with Mr. 
Cashel Hoey. 

“ My Dear Mr. Hory.—Ienclose you the second halves of the £5 
sent by Dr. Rourke for himself and nine other Enniscorthy men. 

“ Duffy's article in to-day’s Nation, is a good and judicious one, but 
I am not yet satisfied about the non-publication of names, but a few 
weeks will shew whether Iam in error. One thing 1s certain, that 
the officials’ names ought to be published in the prospectus. There- 
fore the honorary secretaries and the assistant ought to be named at 
once. I think it would be well to have Duffy’s name as Chairman of 


. . * . . . + ; 7 of 
the committee of suggestion, with mine as that of the committee ° 
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organisation, so as to stamp a living air onthe work. The secretaries 
should be named at once, and let me have the result by to-morrow 
morning at farthest, that I may forward the draft of the prospectus 


by to-morrow night’s post in time for your committee on Monday. 
“« Would it not be well to have a brief programme of the “ Celtic 


Union,” in the almanac, * with official names also attached ? 
The next letter is addressed to Mr. William J. Fitzpatrick. 


“ Kilkenny, December 31, 1853. 


«My Dear Str—Thanks for the newspaper and your letter. It 
is evident your friend of the Journal is not quite friendly to the 
Celtic Union; but after all his paper being non-political, there is 


some excuse for his caution. 
“| hope within a few days to send in some adhesions and some 


money to the Union. 
“In writing the ‘Cloncurry,’ do not lose sight of the importance 


of making it brief, and forcible, and applicable to good, by pointing 
a moral for Irish aristocrats. I have no correspondence bearing 
upon it, and know no one here who has, else I should gladly aid you. 


“ROBERT CANE.” 


It may here be observed, that Mr. Fitzpatrick found he 
could not, in justice to the subject of his memoir, comply with 
Dr. Cane’s wish that it should be brief. The manuscript, 
therefore, when completed, was not offered to the Celtic Union 
for publication. 

Mr. Duffy’s prospectus having been approved and _ printed, 
it was extensively distributed by the assistant secretary, Mr. 
Hennessy, The good project met with a more cordial response, 
generally speaking, in England, than in many parts of this 
country. As the present seems a good opportunity for faithfully 
recording the rise and progress of an Irish literary society, which 
during its short career achieved some highly important biblio- 
graphical triumphs, we avail ourselves of it, having the sin- 
gular advantages of unlimited access to the unpublished papers 
of the Celtic Union. ‘To give an idea of the class of subscribers 
Which thronged forward and their hearty tone of co-operation, 
We select at random from the archives of the Society a handfull 
of its correspondence. 


tte 


*The Celtic Union Almanack was never published. The MS. 
Was submitted to us at the time, and it certainly deserved to sce the 
light, Every day in the year had its condensed record of an illus- 
trious birth or death, or some stirring incident in Irish History, 

terature, or Politics. Not a niche was vacant. The chronology 
Was elaborate, and displayed a remarkable amount of learning and 
research, 
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‘** London, 26 November, 1853. 


“C. Gavan Dorry, Ese.—-Sir.—lI hail with great pleasure the 
prospect of the establishment of the ‘ Celtic Union,’ being fully con. 
vinced, that under the auspices of those gentlemen named as the 
prime movers, it must succeed—and do much to teach the Irish peo- 
ple their true mission ; also tend very much to dissipate ‘ English 
prejudice,’ as regards the true character of the Celtic race. 

** T shall be glad to become an annual subscriber, and remain, &e, 


MICHAEL BOWEN. 


“Tn addition to my own name, be pleased to add Mr. William 
Ellerker, of the same address, as an annual subscriber,” 


Str—l received the circular of the Celtic Union yesterday, and will 
make every exertion early this week to get in all the subscriptions 1 
can to forward before next Saturday. I was out of town on business for 
some time; and since I returned I have been so busy that I had not 
a moment to look after the interests of the Union. I regret very 
much to have to say that the apathy and distrust of a great number 
that I have spoken to, is most discouraging,at the same time a 
striking proof of the necessity of a confederation such as the Celtic 
Union is hkely to constitute. Inthe meantime I beg you will accept 
my earnest sympathy for the success of the under-taking, and remain, 

Your most obedient servant, 
FRANCIS J. POWER. 
James's street 

My Dear Sir—Will you do me the honor of putting my name on 
the list as an annual subseriber to the Celtic Union. I will also give 
One Pound to the Guarantee Fund. 

JAMES PLUNKETT, T.C. 

C. G. Duffy, Esq., M.P. 


Spring field, Tullamore. 

My Dear Durry—You have wisely merged the proposal to create 
the Guarantee Fund, in an immediate subscription, and four hundred 
Ten Shilling Subscribers, before commencing operations. Inclosed Is 
half a Five pound note, my subseription to the “ Celue pore 
Should there be any difficulty in making up the Guarantee F’und of 
course [ will cheerfully send a second subscription. 

[ cannot attend your meeting on Monday, which I regret ; but I 
am sure, when the proper time arises, you will exhibit the length, 
breadth, and strength of our beginning. 

As to obtaining some subseribers, althoug 


h a general disinelination 
‘ acts : “ a to 
t Xists to vive ri | \ j rpypu lie purposes, still I hope to be able 


enlist atew. Ailow me to remain, — 
J. O'FLANAGAN. 
C. G. Duffy, Esq., M.P. 


My Dear Sin—-I send you my subser} heargiee. ye 
ject, the Celiie Union. It is rightly started as a wee éa}l 
ERE i pili: | pe it will not fa 
be worked on business | ‘inciples and rules, and hope Reis uwrers 

: ; ° . - » PavAs - 
under by d ms and petty jealousies amongst the manag 


‘tion to that excellent pro 


Do \ mu ever hear from our friend Butler ? i 
Yours truly, _ 
JAMES KIERNAN. 


C. G. Duffy, M.P. 
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Gazette Office, Longford. 
The Editor of the M. C. Gazette, will of course insert the Pros- 
pectus of the Celtic Union gratis, ; 
The Gazette is entirely at the service of the Council of the Union. 
If Mr. Hennessy have any reports, &c., he will much oblige by 


forwarding them to the Gazette Office. 
«14, St. James's square, London, 12 Dee. 1853. 


My Dear Mr. Duffy—You will oblige me by entering as subscribers 
of 10s. each to the Celtic Union, Miss E. French ; Mrs. Burke ; Mrs. 
Val. French; Miss M. Moore; Miss L. Burke; Baron Anthony 
French ; Valentine French; Major French; making £4, which 
with adonation of one from myself, the enclosed order will cover. 
Wishing you every success, 

‘* Believe me, yours sincerely, 
«J.T. FRENCH. 

“©. G. Duffy, Esq., M.P.” Lieut. Colonel. 

“In token of the sincerity of my sympathy I beg to say that I am 
willing, at any time called upon, to contribute my mite of £5 to- 
wards setting the machinery in motion. 

WILLIAM J. FITZPATRICK. 


“ Tuesday Evening. 


“My Dear Friend—Enclosed is my subscription as one of the 400. 

“When the rules are made out and it is agreed what sum each 
should pay to the Guarantee Fund my part will be forthcoming. 

“T could write on the Natural History of Ireland, because I know 
itand have every bird and beast in its order, and it could be illus- 
trated with cuts and views of Ireland as Jordan’s. 

Yours, 


«T, A. UNDERWOOD.” 
‘© Cork, November 29. 


“Dear Sir—A note was forwarded to me from Waterford this day 
signed I think by Mr. Murphy, stating that the first meeting of the 
Celtic Union would take place on Monday in Dublin, and requesting 
my attendance. I regret very much that some pressing matters of 
business must prevent me from being present at the inauguration of 
4 matter in the success of which I take so deep an interest, I also ree 
gret that the lateness of the hour at which I arrived here this evening 
Prevents me from procuring a Post-office order for the amount of my 
subscription ; I will, however, on my return to Waterford, send it as 
well as my donation towards the Guarantee Fund, either to yourself 
or anyone else whom you may name. 

“T think from 20 to 30 subscribers will be formed then at once, 
and if things go on well five times that number. Above all things let 
the books be well written at the beginning, evenif you have to employ 
English writers ; you must also have them attractive, as to induce 
our people to read w hat we want, we must commence if necessary to 


I 
- h ores ‘ nildlike, from a painted Alphabet. Sincerely hoping that 
meetlag will be an AUSpICLOUs one, 
* Rok ‘“ Yours truly, 
obert Cane, Esq., M.D.” “JOHN A. BLAKE, M.P. 
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‘© 69, South Mall, Cork. 


“ My Dear Mr. Duffy—I have received a note requesting my atten. 
dance at Monday’s meeting, and directing me, if I could not attend 
to forward you or Dr. Cane my subscription. : 

‘«T regret that I cannot attend; but I enclose £1 10s. as my private 
subscription, and 10s. as President of the Cork Young Men's Society, 

‘* If Ll can forward your views in any other way which will not in. 
volve any great expenditure of time, any considerable notoriety, or 
any particular capability, I shall be glad to do so, as well for your 
sake, as that of the good cause. ; 


“* JOHN GEORGE MCCARTHY. 
** Wallstown, December 26, 1853. 


‘‘ Gentlemen—Being desirous of becoming a member of your 
society—a society, which I consider to be one of the most important 
that could be established. to meet our present necessities—I would 
feel anxious to know if a work on agriculture would be acceptable, 

‘“* The work in contemplation would be written almost entirely on 
anew plan; its grand objcet would be to unite theory with practice, 
and bring to the view of the agriculturist, within as small a compass 
as possible, the leading and most important principles connected with 
that invaluable science. 

‘ The work in question would contain clear, yet brief explanations 
of the sciences of chemistry, geology, animal and vegetable physiology, 
botany, zoology, entomology, and farm architecture, with their re. 
lations to agriculture, the treatment of live stock, both in health and 
disease, horticulture, domestic economy in general, and hints not only 
to the effect of reforming the system of husbandry formerly pursued, 
but also the social and moral condition of the inhabitants. The work 
would also be interspersed with pieces of original poetry. 

‘«* From an extensive study of the most approved works on agricul- 
tural subjects, from practical knowledge, and from being a pupil at 
the agricultural establishment at Glasnevin, I consider 1 should feel 
competent as an author for such a work. 


“Wishing the society success in its arduous undertaking. 
« JAMES BYRNE.’ 


‘© 30 Victoria-street, Manchester, Nov. 18th, 1853. 


Dear Sir—Mr. Hennessy has done me the honor to invite me to 
your meeting on Monday. I regret it is not in my power to be 
present on an occasion so important and interesting 5 but shall be 
happy to render such assistance to the projected Union” as maj 
be in my power. 

I enclose a Post order for £2 2s., as my first annual s 
Mr. O'Grady will, 1 suppose, write you from London. 
hotly engaged lately in defending the company of which 
tary. It has been most fiercely attacked by Reynolds and Jones. 


THOMAS CLARK 


ubscription. 
He has been 
he is secre 


C. G. Duffy, Esq., M.P.” 


‘My dear Mr. Duffy—I enclose you a half-note 
O’Ryan sends you the other half—to pay our su 
Celtic Union. 


__ mv friend Dr. 
bseription to the 
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There is no hope for our poor country but in giving a national 
ducation to the masses. Individuals must be upon whom it will be 
unsuccessful, as it is at the present unfortunately among the instructed 
classes of the present day. But do you suppose, were the people 
d, that we would witness an entire community denying in 
ractice that to which they were solemnly pledged by an address or 
bs an unanimously adopted resolution? I should say not. At any 
rate let it be tried. Educate the masses—the old country is 
irretrievably lost if mental enlightenment fail. 


May God strengthen and abet you I fervently pray. 
: “P. BYRNE, C.C, 


“ Carrick -on-Suir.” 


educate 


The Lutheran calumny which affixes to Roman Catholic 
Priests the stigma of being favorable to the principle of mental 
twilight, has so often been reiterated that it gives us pleasure 
whenever we find clergymen of the Church of Rome expressing 
opposite sentiments through the medium of letters never 
intended for the public eye. The slander, though as old as 
tle Reformation from whence it sprang, and although it has 
been refuted as often as Lutheranism has given birth to novel 
sects and conflicting tenets, is nevertheless that above all others, 
even at the present day, most readily believed by Protestants. 
They totally lose sight of the historical fact, that successive 
acts of Parliament forbade, under pain of death, any Catholic 
parent, priest, tutor, or guardian, to instruct a child in even 
the rudiments of general knowledge, or the fear and love of 
God, At last Charter Schools—those undisguised nurseries 
of Proselytism—were conceded to us; but their foul abuses 
daily grew, and spread so widely, that a Parliamentary Com- 
mission Was Constrained to inquire into, and report upon them. 
The Charter School Institution became too loathsome even for 
the hands which formed it, and like Frankenstein, who fled 
in disgust from the monster he had himself created, the 
Government at length utterly denounced and repudiated it. 
fo this the notorious Kildare Place system of education, after 
a time, gave place ; but although pledged to diffuse the benefits 
of education among all, without interfering with the religious 
tenets of any, it was eventually convicted before the world of 
a systematic and organised attempt to proselytise by wholesale. 
The mask of hypocrisy having been torn from the brow of the 
Kildare Place Society, by Bishop Doyle and others, it was 
waninously resolved by the Catholic parents, pastors, and 
guardians of youth, that all children under their control should 
be at once withdrawn from these insidious seminaries of prose- 
Iytism, They refused all compromise ; and at last the Nation al 
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System of Education was devised, and offered to our acceptance 
by Lord Stanley. This was a vast and radical improvement 
on every former system of public education in Ireland: byt 
nevertheless it is still hable to many weighty objections. Our 
National teachers do their best to denationalize the popular 
mind. Even their Book of Poetic Extracts shews it. Scott’s 
beautiful lines, 
‘‘ Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said— 
This is my own—my native land !” 


escaped the vigilance of the original compiler, but though 
applying to no particular country it has been expunged from 
subsequent editions lest the youth of Ireland should: imbibe a 
national thought. A friend of ours, in touring through the 
South of Ireland was requested by the Teacher, to “ examine” 
the pupils of one of the National Schools. The boys hada 
‘*smathering” of Sir Isaac Newton, Sir Humphry Davy, and 
other English great guns; but the moment the gentleman al- 
luded to some illustrious Irishmen of by-gone days, the master 
panic-stricken, interposed saying,‘‘Oh, sir, you will get me in- 
to a scrape—we are not allowed to allude to those matters.” 
This fact is a melancholy one. Until we are tauglit self- 
respect, and self-reliance we will grow into a grovelling people. 
Sentiments of adoration for everything English, and Foreign 
are sedulonsly inculeated in the National School Books, while 
every sentence which could by possibility have a tendency to 
promote national pride, self-respect, or self-reliance, 1s care- 
fully obliterated. Robert Cane felt this, and projected the 
Celtic Union accordingly. We resume some of the correspou- 
dence of the men who wished it well. 
300 Regent street, London. 

My Dear Sin—I beg you will exeuse my troubling you with the 
enclosed contribution to the Guarautee Fund, 5/., and ten sub- 
seribers, one of whom I have not canvassed yet, £5 more. The 
reason why I don’t say £10 to the Guarantee Fund, is that it 1 
seem too forward of me; but if there is any necessity for it f 
send it with equal pleasure. 

Clarke will write to you from somewhere in the 
is actively engaged against the powers of darknes 
M ,, I don’t like writing his name, Reynolds. 

Your efforts at Clonmel were most admirable, and God send 
they will prove successful. One of our~ people at Macclesfies 
gave me asmall green neckerchief for you—which was especl® ; 
worked for you. When “ Reynolds” and a clique of low Jealo’s 
rivals have done gibbetting us before the public as plunderers of the 


light 
shall 


country, where he 
Sy led on by G. W. 
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eople’s funds, I shall set to with a heart and a half in support of 
«The Celtic Union,” which I am sure will prove eminently useful, 
suecessful, and a lasting honor to the founders. 


MICHAEL O’GRADY. 


C. G, Duffy, Esq., M.P. 
Manchester, Dec. 21st, 1853. 

Srn—I received the circulars of the Celtic Union last evening ; 
but subsequent to a meeting which I ealled by circular containing on 
one side the address which I got from the Nation of Saturday. 

I regret to say that out of fifty of the most likely persons to whom 
L addressed the circulars only eight attended. We however formed 
ourselves into a working committee with a highly respected clergy- 
man (Rey. Mr. M‘Cann) as chairman. We intend waiting person- 
ally on the parties most likely to subseribe tothe Union. One thing 
J think I may safely promise, that the subscriptions of the committee 
and their immediate friends will not be far short of £30, 

FRANCIS J. POWER. 
Nation Office. 

I have just called to say that I am willing to give a subscription, 
not very large of course, to the Guarantee I'und of the Celtic Union, 
I shall also become a subscriber. I will not cumber you with sug- 
gestions, for I have none original ; I might, however, do a little work 
hereafter. I have come to say this, because I know that the certainty 
of help, no matter how small, is encouraging. As I regard the 
Celtic Union, it is a necessity I would labour for its success. 

C, NOWLAN, C.C. 


Donnybrook, 


Subscriptions from Leeds to the ‘ Celtic Union.” 

Rev. M. O'Donnell, 10s.: Rev. John Leavy, 10s ; Edward 
Hayes, Esq., 10s. ; John Quinn, Esq., 10s.; William Long, [sq., 
10s, ; an Irishman in England (Wm. Kenealy) anonymous, 1Us. Gd. 
Total, £3 Os. 6d. . ‘ 

Grenagh, Killarney, Kerry Co. 

Dean Sir—I regret that it will not be in my power to attend the 
meeting of the committee of the Celtic Union, to be held to-morrow 
in Dublin, and have the pleasure of enclosing you £1 my subscription. 
Tam sorry that I have nothing additional to send from this neigh- 
bourhood ; and that so far as I have influence or inquiry, I have 
not been able better to advance the work; but this is nothing other- 
wise than I had at all times expected in this district. As it would 
appear that you are likely to-morrow fully to inaugurate the plans of 
the Celtic Union, and place it in a position to commence its work, 
and as I don't see any means of supervision or assistence which [ can 
be at this distance ; I would trouble you, in your new arrangements, 
to withdraw my name from any permanent position, such as 

reasurer or the like; but at the same time I am quite ready, to 
Promote its objects in this locality, as far as lies within my reach. 

DENIS SHINE LAWLOR. 


C. G, Duffy, Esq., M.P. 
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ss 15, Charles-street, London. 


Dear Sir.—My absence from town for the last five or six y eeks 
has prevented me paying that attention to the affairs of the Celtic 
Union, which I should wish; however I hope for the future | shall 
be able to assist in advancing its objects more materially, you may 
rely it shall not be for the want of industry on ny part. T have ins 
structed a friend, Mr. Smith, to forward my subscriptions which | 
hope have come to hand. 


«J.C. LINDSEY.” 


“‘ Arva, February 7, 1854. 

“ Dear S:x.—-I am delighted to find the good work of the “ Cel. 
tic Union,” about being commenced in earnest. Not being able to 
attend at your meeting of to-morrow to learn of your wise 
and patriotic instructors, the many benevolent views, which will be 
propounded, I beg you will hand in the enclosed one pound, the 
annual subscription of two of as worthy sons of the soil, as the ‘sea 
girt isle’ has yet produced in their sphere, viz., Mr. Patrick Motham 
of Granard, and Mr. John Lynch, of Arva. 

‘¢ This, though a backward locality, having produced four already, 
will when the ‘ Union,’ commences to work with vigour produce 
many more adherents. Wishing you and it every success, I am, with 
best regards, yours faithfully, 


“FRANCIS O'BRIEN. 


P.S. I'd thank you sincerely for the earliest news of your meeting 
with its results. 


“C. G. Duffy, Esq., M.P.” 


“© Leeds, 4th February, 1854. 
“Dear Sir.—I have received your circular of yesterday and note 
that there is to be a meeting of the ‘* Celtic Union,” on Tuesday 
next, which I am sorry I cannot attend. 
‘“¢T promised to subscribe £5 to the guarantee fund, and I have 
now the pleasure to enclose it, which please acknowledge. 


« EDWARD HAYES.” 


« Borrisohane, 5th January, 1854.” 


My Dear Sir.—Have the goodness to put down my name as a 
member of the Celtic Union; I send my subscription with best 
wishes, 

«J, BERMINGHAM, P. P. 
*C. G. Duffy, Ezq.. M. P.” 
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«“ Examiner Office, Limerick, 13th December, 1853. 


« Dear Sir.—I beg to say that I shall insert the prospectus of the 
Celtic Union, three posts in the Examiner as my year’s subscription to 
the society, to which I wish every success. 


«JAMES R. BROWNE.” 


“ Wezrford Guardian Office. 


«Srr—I hereby enclose you £5 as my portion of the Guarantee 
Fund of the Celtic Union. I hope the efforts of that body to pro- 
cure a proper literature for the people will meet with the success 
which so necessary and so great an undertaking eminently deserves. 

« | also enclose ten shillings as my annual subscription. 


«MARK A. PITT. 
“0, G. Duffy, Esq., M.P.” 


** Carrick, Nov. 19, 1853. 


“My Dear Sir—I did intend to be at the first meeting of the 
Celtic Society on Monday next, but I regret exceedingly to find, that 
it will not be in my power to attend, owing to profesional engage- 
ments. 1 will send you on Monday my own subscription and those of 
afew others, who have already declared their intention of becoming 
members, viz. Rev. Patrick Byrne, C.C., Rev. Patrick Power, C.C., 
James M. Rivers, Esq., Thomas Daly, merchant. 

“Ttis to be hoped that the society will be so constituted and 
directed as to win from all true Irishmen at home and abroad (with- 
out religious distinction) approbation and active support. Indeed of 
this there can be little doubt, seeing that the project already comprises 
the names of so many able and faithful men engaged to carry out the 
good work. 

“Of course we will here in Carrick co-operate to the best of our 
ability with the committee in Dublin, and I think I may safely pro- 
a twelve members in this locality will be enrolled within a 

onth, 


‘“ANTH. O’RYAN.” 


« Holymount (Mayo,) Feb. 6th, 1854. 


Dear Sir—I beg you will do me the favor to propose me a member 
of the «Celtic Union,’ at your meeting to-morrow. Enclosed is a 

ost-office order for my subscription. 
ai My position, that of Government Engineer and Valuator, though 
per acquired by, nor depending on any political services or influence, 
yet makes me delicate in giving you any very prominent help, but it 
of the ae, Slumost every day opportunities of forwarding the objects 
7 Society by a quiet earnest propagandism. Such help I have 
sven the principles of the Nation (of which I am one of the oldest 
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subscribers) and such help I promise the ‘ Celtic Union,’ the 
for which I have long felt. 
I am, dear Sir, &e. 


oR 


Necessity 





Robert Cane, Esq., M.D. eine Soagintes, 
When Keogh and Sadlier, and the other members of the go. 
called brigade, forgot their pledges and _ their principles, and 
accepted office under the Government of Lord Aberdeen 
no one felt their political apostacy with move polgnaney oe 
humiliation than Robert Cane. Sy inl 
John Potter, [sq., Mayor, and nine other civie fathers of 
Kilkenny, having ascertained that the Viceroy, Lord St. 
Germans, would pass through their city on November 15th, 
1854, en route homeward froma private visit to a personal 
friend, composed and presented an address to his Excellency, 
while the hissing engine was taking deep draughts of “ the 
water without mud,” for which the “ faire cittie’ is famed. 
There was no necessity, strictly speaking, for addressing the 
Lord Lieutenant, as he did not think well of visiting Kilkenny in 
his official capacity: but the corporationthought otherwise,and in 
company with Smith O’ Brien’s old foe, General Macdonald, they 
bowed down in their robes before [is Kxcellency, and pre- 
sented him with an exceedingly fawning address, to which the 
Viceroy, according to the Nation of the day, “ returned a cold 
and formal answer.” 
Dr. Cane pronounced a dignified protest against this un- 
necessary ebullition of affection towards Lord St. Germans. 


‘Dear Mr. Mayor” he wrote—‘I find by a communication just tr . 
ceived from your secretary, that you require me to attend a meeting 
of the Corporation at seven o'clock this evening, to consider the pro- 
priety of presenting an address to the Lord Lieutenant, when passing 
through on Tuesday next. ’ 

«T have not been very well for the past week, and have not for 
several days ventured out in the evening, therefore I cannot be pres 
sent this evening ; but were I present I certainly would not vote tu 
an address to the Irish head of the Aberdeen government. 

“ T would object to such an address upon public grounds. — Lord 
St. Germans is, I believe, an amiable man, but he represents ye 
land that Government, which, without referring to its intolerance ‘ 
everything truly Irish, has inflicted, and continues to inflict, a heat 
improper exercise of its patronage, the deepest curses upon Ire feel 
that she has encountered since British ministers bought up her re- 
yresentatives in 1800. ere 
’ “It is a government which has tolerated Irish Ontholies i 
where it could purchase, debauch, or steal them away trom tne v 
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country ; and I cannot, directly or indirectly, compliment such a go- 


vernment. ‘ a . , 
«[ cannot compromise principle and veracity by uttering false 


i ” 
compliments to the corruptors of my countrymen. 


The following letter addressed to the author of the “ Life and 
Times of Cloncurry,” though unimportant, 1s interesting as 
evincing Dr. Cane’s literary taste, and his anxiety to sce the 
Celtic Union work earnestly and energetically. 

Kilkenny, February 28th, 1854. 

My Dear Sin—I remember Dr. Madden sending me the letter you 
allude to. It was one from Lord Cloncurry describing a seal 
of Lord Edward Fitzgerald’s. It would give you no fact for the life 
of Cloncurry, and could be useful only as anote for a memoir of 
Lord Edward. But at all events my impression up to the receipt 
of your letter was, that I had returned it to Dr. Madden. IfI have 
not done so it was a sad omission on my part, and only excusable in 
one who has vastly more to do thanhe has time for. I will, however, 
search over my letters, and if I have it I will return it to Dr. Madden, 
or to youif he desires you to get it. At all events 1 will write to 
tell you if I get it, and send you a copy of it, which the manner of 
Dr. Madden's sending it to me will authorise me to do. 

I regretted greatly to hear that you have been suffering from ill- 
ness, but trust for the country’s sake, and all our sakes, you will over- 
come it. I hope to see you at the Celtic Union meeting some day 
next week, as 1 think our committee should soon assemble again, and 


get to work heartily and at once. - 
Yours faithfully, 


Rospert Cane. 

P.S.—I could indeed have wished to have been with you on the 
day that Duffy dined with you. 

The member’s card designed with true Celtic and national 
laste was now issued. Dr. Cane writing to the Assistant Sec- 
retary on July 28d, 1854, says :— ‘Mr. Cawpion procured 
some adliesions by merely showing the members’ card 
you sent him.” Our author had now begun to_ pre- 
pare for the Press his History of the Williamite Wars, 
as a support to the Celtic Union. ‘To render it peculiarly 
attractive he spared no expense in obtaining the illustrative aid 
of the best Irish artists of the day. lis anxious letters to the 
Assistant Secretary at this period in relation to the progress of 
the engravings, and wood-cuts run in this wise: “ is Ginckle 
hearly done? Has Grey Mr. Fitzpatrick’s drawing engraved ? 

Want wood for Grey and Oldham. I have drawings on the 
two pieces I hold. Are they to go to Hanlon? Does Mr. 
loey know what is tobe paid Watson for his design P ot am 
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glad,”’ he adds “ that O’Keeffe is on the History of the Celts - 
he ought to illustrate it.” The Assistant Secretary, Mr. Hen. 
nessy, had expressed a desire to commence as a publisher by 
bringing the books of the Celtic Union before the public. Dr, 
Cane amiably writes to him—“ Mr. Fitzpatrick is about to 
publish his life of Cloncurry. I think he does not mean it to 
come in actual Celtic dress, but in aid of the Union as literary 
support. I write to you as it might be worth your while to 
publish it. It would be work to begin with as a publisher, 
Feel your way in it, if you think fit, but without mentioning 
me.” 
On August 6th, 1804, Dr. Cane writes to the same party. 


My Dear Sir—lI return you the engraving for Mr. Grey, with Mr, 
Fitzpatrick’s note, which will explain to Mr.Grey the changes needed 
to be made according to Mr, Fitzpatrick’s opinion. 

Thanks for the coin—an Elizabeth Irish farthing, quite common, 
and struck to economize money being quite good enough for Ireland 
in days when there was no Swift to terrify our Saxon masters with 
*‘a Draper’s letter.” 

I shall be glad to hear more fully from you about your publishing 
scheme. When do you commence? Where do you commence? 
Will you print yourself, or employ some man such as Gill, and who? 
Will your fount of type be Irish? Upon what terms would you 
undertake the Celtic Union books ? 


The next letter is to the author of the ‘ Le/e and Limes of 
Lord Cloncurry,” who, in consequence of the sadly notorious 
fact that hardly one book published in Dublin pays, was con- 
strained to follow the example of Mr. D’Alton, Mr. Gilbert, and 
other able historical writers, and to secure in advance as many 
subscribers to the work as possible. The “ Li/e of Cloneurry 
it may be observed, formed Mr. Fitzpatrick’s dedué in litera- 
ture. 

Kilkenny, August 15th, 1854. 

My Daan Mr. Firzpatatcx.—I am glad to find you have been so 
energetically at work, and trust your book will be creditably brought 
out, and not only in a national spirit, but calculated to feed into 
fuller flame the feeble light of Irish nationality. 9 oe 

Did it strike you that it would be well to havea print ot C lon- 
curry prefixed to your book, and perhaps a vignette ot Hogan's fine 
piece of statuary? Hanlon or Grey would execute It. 

Doyle’s book, his letters, essays, and a good life woul 
It would be sure of a large sale amongst the clerics, as well as some 
amongst the laymen. ; ae ss | 

I do not think you can calculate upon a large list of subsert! wn 
but I should hope your book will merit, and have a large sale. it 


d tell well. 
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you must be older, and better known to command subscribers to an 
unknown book by an unknown author. Pardon the freedom of this 
remark, but I know the spirit of our friendship, though yet a young 
one, will permit me the observation ; but this will occur, I trust, only 
with your first book, which once successful paves the way, and makes 
smooth the road to after success Will you please honor my name 
by putting it down for four copies. I do not expect or care for more 
subscribers to the Celtic Union, We have enough to begin, and I 
think we will then speedily grow. Indeed I am not anxious to have 
much done until Gavan Duffy is back, yet I feel satisfied that the fair 
promises with which we opened the year will display some good 
autumn fruit, palatable to Irish taste, and suited to nourish nation- 
ality, and give strength to young liberty. a 

Participating in your anxiety, and earnestly wishing you every 


success, 
I remain your's truly, 
Ropert Cane. 


Mr. Fitzpatrick, knowing that Dr. Cane was engaged upon 
“a History of the Williamite Wars,” communicated to him an 
assertion of the Duke of Berwick’s, not generally known, that 
the bravery attributed to William was rather fiction than fact, 
and that in the height of one of the battles between his army 
and that of James, he retired from his position asa Commander, 
and secreted his person in a ditch or some such undignified 
entrenchment. Mr. Fitzpatrick mentioned the allegation to 
Dr. Cane for “ what it was worth.” His reply displays the 
impartiality of an expansive and well-informed mind ; and it is 
worth subjoining because it quite upsets the belief, general 
among many, that Dr. Cane was a bigoted Partisan on the side 
which opposes ‘ the Glorious, Pious, and Immortal Memory.” 


Kilkenny, Dec. 3rd, 1854. 


“ Dear Sin—* Not very well” must be my excuse for not sooner 
rep ying. 
Thanks for the extract which you so kindly sent to me; but I 


— William’s having acted cowardly on Berwick’s or any 
authority. 


Pn, glad your book is near to hand. I promise myself a treat 
it. 


aot copies is to be an ornamented one for my drawingroom ; 
*€ others plain to give to some book societies.” 


Cane’s anxiety to see the books of the Celtic Union launched 
continued unabated, although his mind was full of important 
susagements at home, and he had not a minute to call his own. 

nung to the Assistant Secretary, on January 19th, i855, he 


Says :— 
7 
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**] have had no answer from you touching my last letter, and the 
final publishing arrangements which Mr, Duffy was to talk over with 
you. I have written to Mr. Duffy too and had no answer. Pray 
write, and stir him up, I send two drawings on wood, the head of 
Sarstield, to go to Mr. Oldham, and the tail piece to Mr. Hanlon 
I want impressions of the Tyrconnell. 


A writer in the number of the Iris Quarrerty Revtew. 
for June, 1854, expressed himself somewhat ungencrously 
towards the Celtic Union of which the prospectus had just ap. 
peared. Misled by a stupid calumny which had found its way 
into a portion of the Provincial Press, the writer in question 
regarded this young organization as “a seed plot of sedition,” 
and denounced it mm unmeasured terms. Mitchel’s Citizen on 
the other hand, speaking of the Irish People, on June 8, 1854, 
declared :— 

“[n God’s name let them come out from amongst Celtic 
Unions, and such like pretentious quackeries, and do some- 
thing worthy of their manhood. It is not night for owls to 
whoop in, but broad day, and the sun is in the zenith.” 

Dr. Cane, under the signature of “Celt,” thus replied, 
through the medium of the Naéion to the double assault which 
had been made upon his favorite scheme. 


It is obvious that the Celtic Union, like too many other Irish pro. 
jects, is to encounter that Irish antagonism which delights in fratri- 
cide, and that before a death-blow be aimed at it, it is to be tortured 
by a dilemma-dance between horns, one of which pokes at it 
from Grafton-street. at home, and the other from Spruce-street 10 
the capital of New York. Poked in Dublin for being, by anticipa- 
tion, “a seed plot of sedition and treason”—and poked at in the New 
World for being ‘a pretentious quackery,” and far, very far from 
being capable of either sedition or treason enough. 

Perhaps this results, in the present instance, very much from the 
circumstance that neither of the critics either sees or understands It 
aright—that both of them are premature in their pronvansane’, 
and that, as an eclipsed planet is coloured by the medium giass Hse 
looking at it, the Celtic Union has been viewed in the one mstanc 
through a glass somewhat orange in its hue, and in the 
a glass far greener than is suited tu the atmosphere now surro 
everything lrish. simi 

That the Union is something more than a myth is deducible vo 
the fact than even before it appears in proper person, Its very shador 
is struck at with an energy sufficient for the encounter ofa giant. 

Surely it is not a little’ strange that the Anglo-frishman wrung 
at home should consider the ‘ Union” as 2 Young Ir ene z 
treasonable society, while the Nationalist in America by seit a 0 * 
a puerile and cont mptible “quackery.” For the one, 1 p tad 
be too national, while for the other, it falls far short of the 


of nationality he would stamp standard. 


other through 
unding 


“Oi 
ant 
sii? 
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We would call attention to this difference of opinion in its re- 
ard, not for the purpose of an angry collision with either the Saxon 
or the Celt—neither with a view to out-argue either opponent. The 
frst were unwise, because we cannot afford to quarrel further in Ire- 
land than we have done—for Heaven knows we have already quar- 
relled over much and over bitterly; and, as to argument on the 
subject, it would be at either side but matter of opinion and state- 
ment, worth just the value of so many words until the period arrives 
when the execution of some of the work, which the Committee of the 
Celtic Union has mapped out for public view, shall be fairly seen and 
understood by all Irishmen whose love for the old land gives them 
interest in the inquiry ; but that we think the inference plain: two 
views of so opposite anature cannot be both rigbt, and time, and work, 
er no work, will ere long show whether both or one, and which one, 
was singularly in error; while the members of the Celtie Union, who 
know their own business best, whose common heart and energies are 
devotedly given to the undertaking, will gather from this most con- 
tradictory antagonism how little they are or can be understood as yet, 
and how necessary it is to put on their armour and gird themselves 
for the work in hands—and thus show how earnestly, honestly, and 
heartfully, they have entered upon this new road, through the desert 
of Irish politics and a nationality almost dead! It is, indeed, a work 
of sorrow to struggle at all for Ireland; and that it is not a perfectly 
hopeless work, we best gather from the truth and honesty of the men 
who now rally under the Celtic Union banner, who will speedily be 
called upon to give evidence more than promise that they thought 
deeply and aimed well, achieving results far beyond their promises, 
but not higher than had been their earnest and silent aspirations— 
aspirations breathed to Heaven in the spirit of liberty, and with deep 
and earnest love for Ireland’s true prosperity ; tempered with cau- 
tion, wisdom, and common sense: learning this lesson from the past, 
to talk little and labour much ; to boast no more, and scarcely breathe 
hope over loudly, lest the enemy come in the night time and quench 
its young life ; above all, feeling in the depths of their souls that the 
cause “should be baptised in the old holy well,” and that literature, 
union, association, confederation, anything and everything hencefor- 
ward to be done for Ireland, to win God's blessing and to win sue- 
cess, must have the cross of our fathers inscribed on its banner. 

CELT, 


This temperate and pleasingly written reply, having been 
pretty generally copied by the press,silenced further antagonism ; 
and the little bark of the Celtic Union glided on calmly. Its 
Progress was slow, but Cane did his best to stimulate it. 
_ iting to the secretary on January 26, 1850, he says: 

Would not April be a good month to begin publishing P 
ut. Dufly’s ‘name of Essays,’ and this adjustment of the 
publishing matter, Is all that is now wanted to enable us to 
a the sanction of a commiitee and go to work. Were these 
vo things settled, the publishing list might appear carly in 
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February ; and two or three essays out in April would set the 
machine going, and [ have not a doubt of our then getting 
on fast.” Ina postscript he adds’: I see ample work before 
us, and both writers and subjects for a year’s work at least,” 

I’rom the first promulgation of the project, Dr. Cane devoted 
every leisure moment at his disposal to endeavouring to estab. 
lish it on a firm basis. Ue wisely considered that one of the 
most indispensable steps in furtherance of this object was the 
immediate publication of some original work, of sutficient 
calibre and importance as to make a lasting name for itself, 
and the Society which gave it birth. Accordingly the close of 
~each hard day’s work of professional and civic labor found 
Cane in the midst of his books studying, collating, investigating, 
and inditing. And instead of gathering strength in refreshing 
sleep to enable him to resume with vigour the next day's 
toil, he spent his own stamina and substance with the midnight 
oil which gradually burned out before him. 

In February, 1855, Dr. Cane enclosed to Mr. Hennessy, 
the assistant secretary and subsequent publisher to the Union, 
the manuscript of the first part of the “ Williamite and Jaco- 
bite Wars in Ireland”—a work of great eloquence, research, 
and power. 

‘The following letter speaks for itself. It may be premised 
that like Gibbon he quite miscalculated the actual extent of 
his manuscript :— 

“© William-street, Kilkenny, Feb. 28th, 1895. 

My Dear Mr. Hennessy—No doubt 1 have acted very much as 
the traveller who gave a brick as the specimen of a piece of areli- 
tecture, when I sent you the few pages you have got. But [ cannot 
at present send you more. The fact is, the whole book is arranged as 
far as authorities, notes, and plan of work, and numerous passages 
written; but just like the monthly novels, published in numbers, 1t 
must come out in numbers, and the second will be writing and 
polishing off while the first is printing. In this way the book will 
be completed with the summer, if the first number appears on the 
Ist of May. 

Look at it thus. First number first of May—to consist of as wer 
pages as you think ought to be given for one shilling ; do you decide 
the number of pages. I will supply the additional manuscript Up " 
that mark. Remember in estimating a first number in sheet covers 
that it will have a likeness of Tvreonnel, medallion heads of William 
and James, and two plans of Derry. The preface and introduction 
must accompany the first number. The preface is explanatory et 
the introduction is virtually the first chapter, and essentially the wc ‘ 
say the virtual key, to the ‘true history of that period. Pyrcoane 
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being now first described as what he really was—a nationalist and a 
_ oe use F itzpatrick’s design as cover, Watson’s as title-page ; 
the letterpress to be suitable size ; and the selection of type I would 
feel inclined to leave to you, satisfied that you would, for society’s, 
author's, and publisher’s sake, select the most suitable type and paper. 

You will, therefore, make up your mind as to size of page, and 
number of words for that page, the number of such pages to be given 
with each number at Is ; then cast off what number of pages you 
have, and what you want for first number, and I will send it. 

I think about five or six numbers will complete it. If it takes I 
would re-issue it bound as a volume, with some extra plates and 
lans, and at a cheaper rate. In so arranging it, say whether the 
edition is to be one or two or more thousand copies. I know this is 
not the business way-—but Mr. Hennessy the secretary must arrange 
the difficulties with Mr. Hennessy the publisher, and make some 
allowance for all embarrassments. 

Let me hear at once, for whatever we do, ought to be speedily 
notified to the public. 

Yours faithfully, 
Ropert Cane.” 


Printers’ whims and printers’ blunders are amongst the 
plagues of a literary life; and Cane, on the threshold of his 
literary career, was doomed to encounter some of these vexations. 

‘© Kilkenny, March 15th, 1855. 


My dear Mr. Hennessy—You are an able and dexterous arguer, 
but in some things I am a positive man, and so must adhere to the 
cover size for the numbers of my present book. Jn this 1 am fired. 
My reasons, some of them at least, are, I like the size, I like the 
cover, and J won't listen to printers’ objections, as you must do. 
Besides, it is little over, if not exactly the size of the Boyne, Waiter 
by Wilde, while it is rather under the size of O’Callaghan’s Brigade, 
as well as that of the «Tribes of Ireland’ and the ¢ Ossianie Trans- 
actions,’ both thin and neat books published by O'Daly. Besides, 
it will not be a thin book like a Bishop’s Charge (I wish I were a 
Bishop to charge my own) but a thick book—for if the manuscript 
you have makes thirty-two pages, we must have either more than 
six numbers, or fifty or sixty pages in each number. Here again 
your printer may whisper you, ‘It won’t pay’—‘and no publisher 
gives so much for a shilling of a new book.” But you, as a young 
— anxious to spread your name, and make sales and extend 

usiness—and all of us as a new society, must give good value, and 
positively, in ovr first books at least, win the name of doing much 
for the public, and for the objects we have in view. Nay, I am 
Satisfied that it is only by doing so you and we can succeed at the 
start. 1 would therefore say sixty-four pages for a shilling, of good 
clear type. © 

Morrison will not be able to keep the stone, I apprehend, after 
the 2000 copies of the maps. I have to get them drawn on transfer 
Paper here, and then forwarded to him for lithozraphing. 


71-1 
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Now as regards you and my bi argain, IT only want to havea definite 
arrangement between us, with a view to others more than to myself, 
| am anxious, most anxious, the project should succeed—next to 
it { am anxious our publisher should succeed, and in no ease suffer 
by us— indeed his suffering would be ours. For if he cannot make 
the boo ks te ll for himself, they will not tell for thie au th ors or for 
the countr y. I want you therefore to say to me of that first edi tion, 
which isto be 2000, how much will be nec essary to bear you harm. 
less——what the residue will be beyond that m: ark, and then of that 
residue what proportion you will allocate to me, to re-imburse me 
for drawings, engravings, &c, 

You see as far as I look, I am as anxious as if I were your part. 
ner that your share should be secure and the risk mine. In any 
ease | think you will be safe, and I may lose if the book fails--but | 
have hopes : may tell, and do us both some credit. 

Will you be spec ific on these points, like a good fellow, and let us 
Lave no more delays, and the book will be out on the day you name, 
namely, the first ot May. 

Please send me down the ten last pages, being the commencement 
of the first chapter. I will want them to string the first chapter 
carefully together. 

You can return the introduction and notes until I write azain, and 
I will take your hint about the French note, beneath which I will 
affix a translation in small type. But the French is indispensable 
as a sort of key-stone to the whole spirit of the book. 

Your’s truly, 
Roperr Cane.” 

Incessantly occupied as Cane was in professional practice 
outside, and in poring over and collating the musty tomes of 
his library within, he contrived to keep. himself not only aw 

mrant with recent literature, but to be able to criticize and 
judge it. Ina letter to Mr. W. J. Fitzpatrick, author of the 
Life, Times, and Contemporaries of Cloneurry, he writes, on 
July 2, 1S55— 1 like your book much. It has many m erits, 
and some few faults, ome time I will take it up, and cruelly 
dot its few imperfections, and risk them nakedly to your own 
cC\es. 

“Tam glad you met Banim. He likes you and your book ; 
, the poet, who writes under the 





and so does C 
soubriquets of “ Kilkenn y man’ , wad Uris Marmoin.” - 
In April, 1855, the first part of Dr. Cane’s V itam- 
ite and Jacobite Wars in Ireland, was published | by Mr. Hennes- 
sy at No. 2 Crow Street. Men conversant withIrish Literature 
at once felt that thts admirable work, would fill a great void in 


the history of this country. It treats of an era of which little 


authentic 1 


zy al save that the war in which Protestant Ire- 
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land and Catholic Lreland were engaged, resulted in the triumph 
of the former, aud the defeat and discoufiture of the latter, at 
Derry, Aughrim, and the Boyne. This is not too much for 
Irishmen to know; yet how few know anything about the men 
or the means by which the freedom of a people was gained. 
How few know anything of Schomberg, DeGinckle, ‘Tyrconnell, 
Hamilton,and the other chief generals and Statesmen of the time, 
save what tradition records to their praise or disadvantage. 
The histories which persons engaged inthe transactions of the 
time left us are out of print, or bring so fabulous a price that 
they may be said to be inaccessible save to the wealthy. Story, 
Mackenzie, Clarke, and Walker fill gaps in private libraries or 
moulder on dusty shelves, while the mass of the people have 
no means of knowing the exact history of that remarkable strug- 
gle which ended by the third William ascending the British 
Throne. The labours of Dr. Cane are directed with marked 
successto tlis latter object. Hloquentlyand impartially written, 
the first part is illustrated with well executed wood cuts includ- 
ing maps of the principal scenes of action, medallion likenesses 
of the contending monarchs, and a finely executed portrait of 
Richard Talbot, Duke of Tyrconnell. Thirty-six pages of this 
number consist of an elaborate attempt to place the character 
of Tyreonnell in a different light from that in which it has lain 
for eight score years. ‘There is also a chapter descriptive of 
tue muster of the North, in which some very fine passages 
occur. The first part concludes shortly after the description of 
the closing of the gates of Derry, by the “Prentice boys,” and 
reveals all the stirring incident and adventure of an agreeable 
romance. Among some new facts and documents produced 
areextracts from original proclamations in theautbor’s possession, 
published byTyrconnell for the disarmament of the Protestants be- 
lore thearrivalof James in Ireland. Theonly critical objection to 
which the work is, in our mind, liable consists in the title, 
for surely a narrative of the Williamite Wars in Ireland, would be 
sufficiently intelligible without adding the word ‘Jacobite’. 

Lhe second part, which appeared some weeks later, creditably 
sustained the reputation of the first. it very effectively des- 
cribed in its fourth chapter, “ how the Jacobite and Wilhamite 
armies met in the North,” while the fifth was devoted to an 
exciting and singularly impartial narrative of “the Siege of 

erry.” Amongitsillustrationsisa conspicuous portrait of George 
Valker, Rector of Donoughmore, Colonel of a regiment, and 
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Governor and subsequently Bishop of Derry, while an accurate 
copy of Neville’s map of the Siege of Londonderry in 1689 
rendered tlie ease of sauntering through the narrative if possible 
more luxurious. 

The portraits of Schonberg and Colonel Richard Grace, 
with their rich flowing hair and glittering armour, are executed 
in a Style of finish which would do credit to the Art 
Journal, and proved that Dublin merely wanted the oppor- 
tunity to compete with, and probably in some instances surpass, 
those brillant efforts and specimens of the art which weekly 
emanate from the London press. The description of Schon- 
berg’s disastrous campaign, and the decimating plague which 
ravaged his army ; King James’s Parliament in Dublin, dignified 
by the wealth and strength of the land; the stern “No 
Surrender” of Crom Castle, the siege of Enniskillen, the deadly 
struggle to force the pass at Dunnough, the landing of William 
at Carrickfergus, the Battle of the Boyne, the siege of Atlilone, 
the capture of Drogheda, and other important incidents, are 
all narrated in a graphic, eloquent, and exciting manner ; 
while faithful copies from the ordnance maps prepared by 
Philips for Charles If. add materially to the general effect. 
Though instinct with the truest spirit of nationality, the work 
is quite free from all undue sectarian or political prejudice. 
‘The author treated parties and measures in an able and impar- 
tial manner; and that he possessed this as well as other 
essential qualifications for the historian, has been borne evidence 
to by even the critics of the Conservative press at home, and 
the Anglican and anti-Irish reviewers, including the dédenaun, 
abroad. We had hoped to have been able to quote some ot 
the more memorable passages in Dr. Cane’s work ; but our 
limits warn us that the remainder of the materials in our hands 
must be used economically. A faithful narrative of the 
Jacobite and Williamite Wars in Ireland, was a book long and 
urgently wanted ; for with the exception of the incomparable 
labors and achievements of John Cornelius O'Callaghan, 00 
[rishman has undertaken to clear away the vast heap of mis- 
representation and calumny which has so long obscured that 
important and interesting epoch in our history. 

Meanwhile, Cane’s anxiety to see the Celtic Union 
without a pause, continued as freshly as when the first yush 0 
his enthusiasm gave the project birth. In the Autumn © 
1855 we find him stirring up those literary men of nations 


work 
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tendencies who were qualified to render material assistance to 
the good work. He not only sought to enrol new recruits but 
to infuse ardour and activity into those who had already given 
their adhesion. In this spirit we find him requesting literary 
aid from Mr. MacMahon, M. P. Mr. O'Keefe, Mr. Supple, 
Mr. T. Irwin, Mr. Fitzpatrick, Mr Cashel Hoey, and other- 
wise labouring to organize the little band, who professed to 
follow his colours. The Hou. Member for Wexford, placed 
in Dr. Cane’s hands, the manuscript of an able Brochure enti- 
tled, “© A Shilling’s Worth of Cominon Sense about Lreland.” 
Writing to Mr.W.J. Fitzpatrick, (Nov.6, 1855,) he asks “what 
is your pen doins now ? you ought to give us something for the 
Union.” Mr. Fitzpatrick in reply, offered to write a series of 
memoirs of the Lord Lieutenants, and Lords Deputy of Ireland, 
with an account of the policy and administration of each. 
This obliging offer Dr. Cane thus acknowleged : — 


My Dear Mr. Firzratrick.—lI should be very glad to see some of 
the traces of your able pen among our Celtic Union works; but I do 
not feel fully confident that the book you contemplate could be 
brought within the limits of the sized and priced books we must 
publish for a while at least. Indeed to bring it within such limits 
would cramp your powers of description, and the necessary details 
too much. [ therefore greatly fear that subject would be too enlarged 
for us. However of this, we would be all better judges ,when you 
elaborate your plan, and form some idea of what will be its compass. 

The second annual subscription of ten shillings to the Celtie Union 
will be collected in forthwith to enable us to work another year. 

Apropos | presume we may continue your name as Metropolitan 
Honorary Secretary ? 

If you conceive that the “ Lord Lieutenants ” would be too large 
for us, think of some subject that would make a nice volume like 
Supple’s, 

Iwas very glad to see your handwriting again; as not mecting 
you at our Dublin Meetings, I knew not what had become of you. 


[na subsequent letter to the same party Dr.Cane observes :— 


“T see you have worked for the Celtic Union, and procured some 
adhesions. You will continue, I hope, for I think the Union will 
have better claims on the country, than in past years. I read your 
“Trish Memories ” with much pleasure. The tone of it is kind and 
healthful, and rebukes the public want of taste and feeling. I fear I 
am not only tedious in reply, but sometimes illigible, as racing against 
ume, I truly write Currente Calamo. 

/ W ith regard to the omission of the name and mark of the “ Celtic 
hion” from the cover of my Williamite wars, it was left off by the 

Publisher, because Booksellers who dreaded the name, refused to sell 

the book if it was on—at least that was the reason assigned to me. 
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I am aware of the existence of the Williamite Document you re. 
fer to ; but it does not properly belong to the History of the three 
years in Ireland. You will see by the Cover of the W. wars, that 
the Celtic Union bri ings out three new books by Janu: ry. 

P.S.—Surely when ‘ dow n South ” you did not visit Kilken: ly or 


you would have come to me. 

The work by Mr. Gerald Supple, to which Dr. Cane refers 
in the foregoing letter as one constituting oy a model of 
literary and national composition, was © The. Iaglo Norman 
Conquest of Ireland.” Its style is vigorous; the language 
eloquent—in some parts perhaps too florid. The materials are 
selected and arranged with the judgment of an artist ; a skill 
is exhibited in revealing the historic picturesque whlch Thierry 
or Barante never surpassed ; ; while the erudition, and research 
displayed in the work proves the author to have been a 
laborious historical student. This book was followed by 
Mr. J. ‘Tl. Campion’s “ Zraces of the Crusades in Ireland” —a 
pleasant multum in Parvo ci learning, poetry and sound 
thought. But the incomparable  Versicles of Thomas 
Irwin (T. [.) which formed the fourth volume of the series 
issued under the auspices of the Celtic Union being non-politi- 
cal, and totally free from all allusion to the by-gone trin: ¥ 
or oppressions of the Irish People, had a wider circulation than 
the other volumes, and was, without a doubt, more generally 
popular. 

The four books to which we have referred were all forwarded 
by post, ree, toeach member of the Celtic Union as the equivalent 
for one year’s subse riplion. In fact when one adds the cost of 


elivery to the publis hed price, the amount absolutely exceeded 


} 
Cit 
th ‘A fact,” wrote ‘Dr. Cane, 


hat of an annual subscription, 
“which however satisfactory to Members, fa ills yet short of that 
satisfaction which Lrishmen devoted to the country, its litera- 
ture and advancement, must feel in the conse: iousness of having 
ded in an issue of bodke which but for their efforts had never 


3 
shia appe: ared, aud which are in themselves so many evidences 


of Irish e apacity, talent and truth, while the st tyle in whieh 


they have hee n priuted and illustrated, 1s lighly creditable alike 


to publishers, printers, designers, drawers and ¢ ngravers, all of 


whom are Imshmen; shewing that if there w: as but an — 
raging public, any book could be produced a nd any subje 
elucidated in this our too long neglected country.’ 

In March, 1856, Dr. Cane appealed to the country for aid 


He 


to continue the good work so effectively ew 
declared that the Council not only held some oe 


aluable 
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ready for the Press, but that several more were offered, and in 
preparation. 


“They but await,” he wrote, “ a warm response to this call upon 
their Countrymen. A response such as they feel their past labours 
have merited, and which they desire solely with a view to be able to 
extend still further the sphere of their usefulness. That they may 
spread a sound and wholesome Irish Literature into Irish homes ; 
elevating the tone of the national mind ; filling it with the know- 
ledge of home history, and fixing the Irish heart in deep love to the 
old land, and earnest watchfulness over everything that should be 
great and good within it. And while doing all this, to expel from 
the Irish fireside the foreign and other puerilities and immoralities 
which have been swarming over the land, and threatening to debase 
the manhood, weaken the morality, and antagonise the religion of 
the country. If there be yet a National heart remaining in Ireland ; 
if Irishmen really desire that their countrymen shall have Irish 
taste; truthful Irish history; knowledge suited to the circumstances 
of the country—they will rally round the Celtic Union.” 


Charles Gavan Duffy had been engaged upon a //s/ory 
of the Popish Rebellion of 1641 with a view to its publication 
by the Celtic Union, when circumstances induced him to 
arrive at the sudden determination of emigrating to Australia. 
Ina letter to W. J. Fitzpatrick at this period Dr. Cane says— 
“ Dufly isa sad loss to Lrish literature, and an irreparable one 
to Ireland, and to the circle of his friends, of which L believe 
you were one.” He adds, “ What think you of a cheap Irish 
periodical under the guidance of the Celtie Union? We 
contemplate it.” 

Mr. Fitzpatrick’s reply was not encouraging. 
Dr. Cane of the grim fact, that of the three Jrish Penny Maya- 
zies published within the last twenty years not one paid, 
though the last left off with a goodly circulation. ‘I'wo of these 
publications are said to have ruined their publishers. Few 
are aware of the expense attending the publication of a periodical 
in Ireland. Mr. Marinus Kennedy, brother of the late 
Thomas Kennedy, who owned and edited the Irish Metropolitan 
Magazine, informs us that although it only reached twelve 
numbers £1800 was lost by the speculation. Dr. Gray, Mr. 


yy 


Lorrens MCullogh, and others, who established the Citizen 
in 1840, found themselves eventually out of pocket one thousand 
pounds by it. It is melancholy to look back upon the mass 
of brilliant but unsuccessful periodicals which rose and fell in 


Ireland like meteor lights. 


lie reminded 
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How Dr. Cane contrived to make time to visit the poor 
daily, and prescribe for them at his own house, surprised and 
edified many, He not only declined to accept any pecuniary 
offering from the indigent, but frequently followed up hia 
Samaritan kindness and attention towards them with presents 
of food and money. ‘To literary men he also gave his profes- 
sional services gratuitously, unless (what was rarely the case) 
the suffering scribe enjoyed affluent circumstances. Michael 
Banim, the accomplished collaborator in the O’Hara Tales 
informs us that throughout a protracted illness under which 
lie labored a few vears since, Dr, Cane’s attention to him night 
and day, was such that even if the Doctor had accepted recom- 
pense, Mr. Banim would, to the last hour of his life, remember 
him with the liveliest feelings of affection and gratitude. But 
although the unremitting attention he bestowed upon Banim, 
both as a surgical operator and as a kind friend smoothing the 
pillow of affliction, consumed very many of the minutes which 
were worth guineas to Cane, he resolutely refused to accept 
the smallest fee from Mr. Banim. This was no isolated case. 
Similar instances of disinterested generosity might abundantly 
be cited. The following trait has just been communicated to 
us in an interesting letter from Mr, N 





‘« A little anecdote of the late Dr. Cane, illustrative of his goodness 
of heart, was related to me yesterday by the party who had benefited 
by it. ‘he Doctor had visited him professionally during a tedious 
illness, sometimes three times in one day, and frequently after 
midnight. Owing to this unremitting attention the patient at length 
recovered ; and his trouble now was—how he was to pay the Doctor. 
So he managed to serape together the sum of £38, and forthwith 
waited on Dr. Cane, introducing the subject with many fears as to 
his reception, owing to the manifest inadequacy of his offering: he 
at length ventured to lay it on the table—but the noble-minded man 
pushed it back, saying * Put it in your pocket, Mr. O'Daly, I shall 
not charge anything for my services. Your thanks and good will 


have more than recompensed me.” 


‘The accomplished poet, “T. 1.,” has obligingly placed in 
our hands any correspondence which passed between him and 
Dr. Cane. The following letter is chronologically in place 
here t-— 

‘* Kilkenny, November 27th, 1805. 
of 


Dear Sir—I have received your letter enquiring on the subject 
five pounds to be stopped or allowed in sale of 180 copies of your 
poems, between Publisher and Council of the Celtic Union. 
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The five pounds are to be so stopped, being the only way in which 
the Council could meet the expenditure to be incurred by those 
arrangements made at Dublin between author aud publisher, and not 
contemplated in the original decision of the council. I mean the 
arrangement that the book should not be a one shilling volume, but 
should be a three and sixpenny volume, whereby a treble expenditure 
is entailed on the council in making their purchase for members. 

Permit me to add, moreover, that the Council, though assenting 

to your, and the publisher’s, arrangement to do this, do not fee] 
uite satisfied that it is a wise move as regards popularising and 
cheapening books in Ireland . but there is no use now in re-consider- 
ing he matter, as the thing is done, and cannot be remedied ; but 
if the Celtic Union takes so large a number of a three-and-sixpenny 
book for its members, it is entitled to the consideration that in doing 
so it largely aids the work. 

The pure literary merits of your book will, no doubt, secure its 
sale in the wealthier ranks ; but 3s. 6d, a-piece will prevent it being 
largely amongst the classes for which the Celtic Union is working ; 
and moreover makes it heavy on the funds of the Union, for though 
possessing high literary merit, and evincing true poetic genius, it is 
yet not strictly within the range of those teachings promised by the 
Celtic Union, whose business was rather to encourage national work, 
and education, and to do it cheaply. 

I shall be happy to write when you require it, and hope I may 
one day have the honour of knowing you personally. Meanwhile 


believe me, yours truly, 
Robert Cane. 


Thomas Irwin, Esq.” 

Apathy on the part of some of the officials of the Union was 
hot without effect in promoting the growth of vexatious diffi- 
culties which now beset it on more than one point. These 
Contre-lemps alllicted Dr Cane at the time; he remembered 
them with pain, but he forgave the cause. Among the 
serious annoyances to which we have referred, the seizure of 
the Books of the Celtic Union, for some debt of the Publishers, 
was perhaps the most disheartening, On June loth, 1856, 
Dr. Cane writes to a leading official of the Union. 

“My Dear Mrf ]—If I have not sooneranswered your letter 
the delay arises neither from irritation, or desire to slight you; for, 
whatever may have been the annoyances I have experienced, I am 
she willing to view the whole affair as the result of inevitable mis- 
— rather than of fault, and to let byegones be byegones. The 
ue'ay In this reply has arisen solely from professional pressure, 
creating want of time to write. 

F As regards the 1,000 parts of 1, 2, 3, 4, of the Williamite Wars, I 
oubt if I should make the Bd. a piece of them; and I have already 


lost « ‘ - ioe ae : 
re ouga in the matter, and would rather feel inclined when publish- 
§ the remainder to limit myself to the number of what has been sold. I 
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certainly would not speculate on these 1,000 unless I could get the 
under the mark you indicate. ove Shem 
Upon what terms could Mr. Campion get his “ Crusades 9” 
I would be glad if ne could make me out a list of the 


ala me 
think likely, either in n you 


ublin or elsewhere, to aid the Union,” 


In another letter written at this period, he says :— Guide 
me with advice as to a Publisher for the Celtic Union. One 
likely to press the sale of the books, and deal honestly with 
us. Send me back the manuscript of the dedication, and pre- 
face to the Williamite Wars.” 

This valuable work never reached the fifth part. Ireland jis 
proverbially apathetic in encouraging any native literary effort ; 
and the reception Dr. Cane’s work has met with at its hands 
sustains the not very enviable reputation to which we have 
alluded. A subscription should be at once raised to complete 
a book of which the Empire might be proud. The manu- 
script is ready for the compositor; and money to pay him 
should be also forthcoming. It proved an expensive book to 
the poor author, as the following letter shews. 


“ Kilkenny, June 26th, 1856, 

My Dear Mr. [———_]—I could not write to you sooner, having 
not one leisure moment. 

I know it will be a rash venture for me to become the purchaser of 
these 1,000 copies of each of the four parts of the Williamite Wars ; 
but nevertheless I do not like to have them scattered. I will there- 
fore enter into an arrangement to purchase them back at Three 
pence per part, passing you my bill at six months for thirty-pounds ; 
and not being required to pay the other twenty-pounds until I have 
brought out the book in its entirety, and received proceeds for itssale, 
equivalent to that sum over cost of printing latter parts. Indeed I 
would feel inclined to publish only as much as would be equivalent to 
numbers already sold, and reserve the 1,000 for a sort of second edi- 
tion; but on this ] am not quite made up. One thing I do see, J 
will lose well by my part of the Celtic Unton work. But nimporte, 
I still feel that good will come of it, to the project, if not to me. 

P.S.—Irwin is well reviewed in the Intsu Quanrercy, and the 
Atheneum. His character as a Poet is now stamped.” 

Misfortunes never come single; and the difficulties of the 
Celtic Union multiplied. On August 21st, 1856, we find Dr. 
Cane addressing the Publisher in the following letter. His 
uniform equanimity of temper pervades it. 

* My Dear Srr—I regret to find you in these difficulties. I would 
fain see you out of them, and to shew you my desire to that effect, 


and my full confidence in you, despite all the ill-natured things some 
of your Dublin friends say of you, I enclose you the second bi for 
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and thus entrusted to you before I get the other half 
d will you be surprised when I tell you, before I have 
ine the half sent—taking your word for it that all 
00 parts of the Williamite Wars are in it—though 
you admit a deviation in them not being made up in parts : for I pur- 
chased them in parts. 

You wili please now send the 1,000 parts of | and 2; and so I can 
make the one job of examining all, at the earliest leisure day. 

You will now write me a letter, assigning to me all your rights 
over those 1,000 parts ; and resigning all right to interfere with my 
mode of disposing of them as I please. as well as all control over first 
and all subsequent editions. 

You will also see that Mr. O’Toole sends to me the wood cuts of 
Grace, Walker, and Schomberg, still in his custody ; and the wood- 
cut of Cover, the property of the Celtic Union, which I wish to take 


custody of. 


£15 accepted ; 

of the value, an 
had time to exam 
the material for 1,0 


On January 21st, 1857, writing to the same party he says : 
“Thanks for your several letters which I had not until now a 
moment to answer. Where are my two bills for £15? They 
will be both due early next month, Are the copies at Webb’s 
of Supple’s Anglo Norman Invasion, all bound? Will Web) 
take my bill at six months if I venture to buy them? If I 
pass this bill to you will the remnant of the Wilhamite Wars, 
come to me in sheets or stitched, and when? Please answer 
all this at once, and without mental reservation,’ as the wit- 
ness oath saith.” 

The books of the Celtic Union which Dr. Cane recovered, 
came to him in a bewildering mass of unfolded sheets. Here 
Was a new vexation to a man who had hardly a minute to call 
his own! On January 25, he writes to the late Publisher of the 
Celtic Union, “ What will be the cost, per 100 copies, for 
getting Supple, Lrwin and Champion stitched and bound, and 
can have the print or plate of the cover? Could you send 
me any hints about a publisher for the Celtic Union ?” 

Difficulties and vexations which would have utterly disgusted 
and disheartened any other man threw no chill upon the ar- 
“our of Dr. Cane’s hopes and patriotism. He had long felt the 
Want of acheap periodic Aome literature—a literature whose 
price would not embarrass its circulation, and whose aim should 
be to lave its pages suited to all classes, and its contents re- 
ae of Nationality. A letter to Mr. Hennessy in January, 
Daf” (acoses this new idea, “I have written to James 

y, Vane writes, “ but no answer as yet. I feel satisfied a 
regular Publisher can still make money by us, and I feel satis- 
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fied that our penny periodical will tell. I have already great 
promises both of contributors and subscribers for it, and hope 
to make it a thing to be deserved.” 

In June 1856 the Prospectus of the Celt appeared. Dr. 
Cane promised that it would be, Irish, Celtic, Catholic, and 
Progressive. “Every Irishman,” he exchimed, “ holding a 
fit pen shall be welcomed to its aid, but neither favor, affection, 
or fear, shall wina place in its columns for loose, mediocte, 
or valueless writing.” 


The ‘*Cerr” will have a wide field for its labours. In its pages 
will be found matter relating to the antiquities and traditions of the 
country, repeopling its old castles, stirring up the ashes of its raths 
and cairns, popularising its olden history, and making trite its past 
memories, wherever they are found worthy of record as deeds of 
virtue or examples for other times. 

The “Cert” will labour to display the massive capabilities of the 
country for happiness, wealth, and independence, its vast mineral 
wealth, its fitness for extensive trade and great commerce. It shall 
contain information and statistics having reference to all those mat- 
ters,and will take in philosophy, art, or science, wherever these 
have relation to the countiy, either as what it is or what it should 
be. 

The “Cexr” will have pages of a more light and graceful cha- 
racter—fiction, poetry, and verse will adorn its pages wherever they 
ean be made subservieut to virtue, patriotism and nationality. 
Gleaings from the writings of other men, the books of other lands, 
the deeds of other nations or races, will form some of its material— 
when suitable as subjects for imitation or reflection. anit 

We have said it shall be “Irish, Celtic, Catholic, and Progressive. 
It shall be Irish in all its tendencies ; Celtic in its proud memories 
of the past ; Catholic in its deep respect and attachment to the old 
faith; Progressive as a guide into the future. Yet while pledged 
to be all these, Irish will not imply abuse of its antagonism, Celtc 
shall not mean attack on other races or countries, Catholic inust 
not convey collision or controversy with other bodies of dissenting 
Irishmen, and progression is not to be vain boast or idle threat. 

Its teaching shall be without wrath or anger, but nevertheless 
with an undeviating onward aim, which, if it suceeeds, will have an 
important national result. , 

To do all this, the “Crexr” must have a large support. The — 
mittee appeal fur that support solely as Irishmen and Nationalists, 
for they have no pecuniary interest in the undertaking. 

— Da 

Dr. Cane had some correspondence with the inimitable o 
‘¢T.1.” at this period. He regretted that Irwin seemed fonder 
of depicting old St. James’ Park, with its beaux and belles, « 
the “ purpling clusters” of a Rhenish vine) ard, than in tracitig 

ie Z 7 xn gold. a rich Irish laud- 
with a pen which dripped with molten gold, a me 
scape, or thrilling Celtic incident. 
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‘© Kilkenny, February 5th, 1857. 


Dear Mr. Irwin—I_ have received your letter. I should be most 
both for the Union's sake and for yours, to advance your 
but I think our hands are full for the present. 

ly wish that talent such as yours was tried on some- 


happy 
views ; 
I could great 


thing Irish. ; ; 
What would you think of looking over bye-gone Irish History, and 


impressed by some of its impassioned passages, immortalizing them 
in verse ? 

I would gladly press the Celtic Union, even under difficulties, to 
publish such a volume from your pen. 

Now a small shilling volume of ballads, descriptive of the times 
and scenes when the North men came up in arms to plunder and 

rey upon the ceaths of the country. 

Or the parting scene in some one of our old cloistered abbeys, 
when the youth of England were returning home full of the coming 
war in Ireland. 

Or prince John, the “ Dominus Hibernia,” surrounded by the 
native princes, and insulting them in their own land. 

Thousands of suggestive ideas would come upon you from a peru- 
sal of the ‘ Annals,’ or some such book. 

Pray forgive the familiar liberty of this letter. I would know you 
intimately enough to make such suggestions, were I near enough to 
know you intimately, but as I am not I can only sorrow that your 
muse turns eastward—anywhere but homeward. 

I shail be glad to hear from you again and always.” 


On August, lst 1857, the first number of the Ce/¢, price one 
Penny, appeared. It opened with a leader from Cane, signed 
Tyreonnell, and headed *‘ The Map of our Journey.” Cane’s 
style was his own. It reminds one of Thomas Carlyle, but 
although Cane always held an enthusiastic admiration for that 
author. he was no servile copyist. 


“A committee of the Celtic Union,” he writes, “ have this day en- 
tered upon a seriously responsible mission, and taken upon their shoul- 
dersa truly onerous duty. And though that mission and its duties be to 
some of them a ‘labour of love,’ with others a pleasurable pastime ; 
yet all feel the seriousness of their position in relation to the work 
before them, the country for whom that work has been undertaken, 
and the chances which may bring failure to annihilate, or success to 
crown their ardent and honest hopes. * " . The 
intention of its editors is, that every page, every article, every ex- 
tract, shall all tend to a definite end, the common good of our com- 
ny country, to make Irishmen love Ireland better, cling to their 
= ae closer, value truth, virtue, honor, more and more venerat- 
in aa past, acquiring knowledge and power into the future, bury- 

‘4 @ teuds and animosities in oblivion, and substituting in their 
place brotherly love and manly union. 
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Great difficulties hang around such a work as this. We may be 
misconstrued, misunderstood, laughed at or reviled; bitter antag. 
onisms may be stirred up against us, and men interested in obstruct. 
ing may plant barriers before us, Secure in conscious integrity of 
purpose, we will not be deterred from the work we have marked out 
as fitting for us to do, 

In some matters we may have to dissent from the opinions of great 
men and valued friends, but where we conceive we are right, we 
shall not hesitate to dissent and to press our own views upon 
our readers. 

For example; while we admit as a fact indisputable, that Ireland 
is progressing in wealth and in knowledge, we deny that the progress 
so making is an evidence of real public prosperity, or truly valuable 
education. j 

The present appearance of comfort and wealth in the country is 
the result of that previous condition which has driven a nillion of 
our people into exile, and another million into premature graves; 
graves that should be marked with blood-red crosses. | 

A fourth of the whole nation has passed away, the three-fourths 
who remain have more to do , and therefore more to eat. Further, 
it is an enrichment arising from the concentration of the property of 
the many within the hands of the few. The cottiers are dead, or 
driven out, the graziers who now occupy huge farms are well to do 
and look prosperous. 

The household living upon a scanty income can be maintained all 
the better in clothing and food, when the grave has closed over half 
its children; the survivors have as it were a double income. Such 
prosperity is a sham, the veriest make-believe. 

Our own sweet poet of the Shannon, nearly a hundred years gone 
by, sang of such prosperity— 


‘© 1]1 fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 


Were it possible to try this mock prosperity by the test of bringing 
up the population of the country to its mark in 1845, would the pre- 
sent position of the property of the country bear it? Assuredly no; 
and as population increases, the seeming wealth of the country will 
diminish with its augmentation, pauperism wil! increase and embar- 
rassments again arise, unless famine and plague, the allies of mal- 
government, come and seemingly redress the evil. And this state of 
things must result periodically in Ireland until such time as a govern- 
ment shall rule the country with an earnest desire to better the con- 
dition of its people, by wise laws, the development of internal resour- 
ces, the increase of external commerce, the fostering of domestic in- 
terests, the diminution of improper taxation, and the repression ot 
bigoted and intolerant ascendancy. 

The second progress, the educational one, is n 
It was no doubt a small step in the right direction. 
who made it either had not the proper moral sense, 
courage to boldly trample down class difficulties; or else 
as masters for slaves, whose religion and nationalitie 


early as fallacious. 
But the men 
or lacked the 
legislating 


sthey despised, 
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to educate them as fit appurtenances to their 


» gought onl ‘ 
acid Sariala A soldiers, instruments for taxation, human things 
i would be all the more valuable to their oppressors if little en- 


cumbered with love of faith, less burthened with love of country | 
The national school system in Ireland, leaves religious teaching to 
anybody or to nobody, for it provides none, It ignores every thing 
that could tend to foster nationality, or teach the youth knowledge 
of or love for Ireland. The history, the antiquities, the poetry of the 
country are excluded as the veriest immoralities should have been. 
And they call this thing national, probably upon the “ ducus a non 


lucendo ” principle. 
The Irishman who does not see through all this, must be dull in- 


deed, but the Irishman is worse who sees through it, and hesitates to 
deal with it as truth should ever deal with evil. 

To explain such things, to deal with governmental fallacies, to 
open honest men’s eyes to truth, to put national reading into the 
hands of those from whom our masters would rob it, to supply lrish 
literary food for the educated and educating, to watch and stim- 
ulate national progress, above all, to antagonise, resist and battle 
with everything and all men, and systems that seek to annihilate Irish 
entity will be some of the pleasing duties of the Celt.” 

John O'Daly of Anglesea street, the indefatigable Secretary 
of the Ossianic Society, was selected to publish the Ce/é. It 
continued to appear weekly until December 31st, 1857, when 
itwas found advisable to change it from a hebdomadal to a 
monthly Magazine. The circulation was wonderfully good 
considering the prevalent apathy of the country ; but neverthe- 
less a pecuniary loss resulted from the publication of every 
number. This loss, however, diminished from the moment its 
issue became monthly. On January 13, 1858, Dr.Cane writes to 
Mr. Hennessy —* T have written to O’T'oole about printing the 
remainder of the Williamite Wars, and also about printing the 
Celt. It is to be a monthly henceforward. Where is your 
promised paper ?” 

Every number of the Cedd displayed singular literary ability, 
political | vigilance, erudition, and eloquence. All this was 
wuatnly the fruit of Dr. Cane’s mind and pen. We will not 
hurther advert to his unceasing labors of mind and body as 
ma ar aga contributor to the Celt. ‘These exertions, 
aa . a Wearing anxiety with which he watched the 
ao ol the Celtic Union, sapped his once powerful con- 

lon, and he at last sank exhausted into the bosom of a 
prethature grave, 

1s5a Piitor of the Tipperary Free Press, writing in August, 
doen) oe? 2 few weeks since, in the Marble City, we 

‘Sped him by the hand, and noticed with pleasure how 

Pd 
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animated was the manly form that, even in its physical con. 
struction, won admiration from those who knew not the warm 
generous heart that throbbed beneath it. And as we talked 
of the future, and discussed a scheme of organization (all but 
developed through his instrumentality) by which Irishmen 
would be again invoked to struggle for their country, we felt 
that no more fitting pioneer could lead the way in such 4 
movement than Robert Cane.”’ . 

His funeral was a public one, and attended by thousands, 
A universal gloom overspread the the city of St. Canice. Every 
shop was closed and all business suspended. All classes were 
represented on the sad occasion ; and even the aristocracy and 
gentry of the county assembled in large numbers to manifest 
their respect for the unsullied honour, the unblemished integ- 
rity, and the distinguished abilities of the deceased. 

While the crowds were assembling in High street and Wil- 
liam street, the members of the Corporation and ‘T'rades’ Soci- 
eties, held a meeting in the Assembly Rooms to make prepar- 
ations for marching in procession at the funeral. The Trades’ 
Societies wished that the procession should take a longer line 
of route than was intended; but after considerable discussion, 
the Trades’ Societies yielded, on its being stated to them that 
the wish of Dr. Cane was, that his body should be borne to 
the grave without any show or ostentation, and by the short- 
est route. At half past one o’clock, the black plumes of the 
hearse of the Leinster Union, were seen waving above the 
crowd in William street, and shortly afterwards all that was 
mortal of Robert Cane, enclosed in an oaken collin, was placed 
upon it. The Reverend Edward Walsh, Adm., who had at- 
tended the deceased, as Spiritual Director, during his last ill- 
ness, having recited the prayers for the dead, the multitude, 
Catholic and Protestant, priest and parson, remaimmng uncovered 
during the solemn ceremony, the hearse of the Trades Society 
was raised on the shoulders of eight persons, who were relieved 
at intervals during its progress to the grave. Immediately after 
the coflin followed two sonsof the deceased, Richard and ies 
Robert, the eldest, being in China with his regiment; and a. 
lowed the other friends of the family. The funcral was heade 
by the Trades’ Societies (of which Dr. Cane was the Patron 
and President) wearing white scarfs and hat-bands; alter 


¥ . ; . » & , ) sce 
them the members of tle medicai profession ; and next 10 


cession, and immediately in front of the coffin, came 


the Catho- 
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lic clergy; next the members of the Corporation, in deep 
mourning ; and then followed the myriads who had come from 
far and near to pay this last tribute to the worth and memory 
of a patriotic and distinguished Irishman. At half past two, 
the coffin entered the grave-yard of St. John’s Catholic Church, 
Maudlin-street, where it was received by the clergy of that 
arish, who, with the other priests present, chaunted the oflice 
for the dead, and the remains of Dr. Cane were soon after 
consigned to their mother earth, amidst the prayers and bless- 
ings of the Catholic Church, and the supplications and sor- 


rows of the poor. 
On the following Thursday, an Offiee and High Mass was 


celebrated in St. Mary’s Cathedral, for the eternal repose of 
his soul, A large concourse of priests were in attendance. 


“To-day,” said the Kilkenny Journal, “we shall not attempt to 
write his epitaph—we have neither time, nor spirit, for the dreary 
task. And, were we to write it properly, we should search out the 
many acts of his overflowing charity, in this city ; for his truest and 
best epitaph is written on the hearts of the poor. Dr. Cane has 
now passed from amongst us, and Kilkenny may well" feel proud of 
his memory, for never was there a purer soul than his—uever a 
nobler nature. Far away from this ancient city his lamented death 
will bring gloom and sadness to many a heart. Tar away by the 
Leeand Shannon, by the Foyle and the Liffey,true hearts will mourn 
the death of Dr. Cane. Far away, in the busy towns of England 
and Scotland, where Irishmen still live who have hope in a glorious 
destiny for the poor old country, there will be warm tears to the 
memory, and a prayer for the soul, of another of Ireland's lost 
patriots. Far away beyond the Atlantic, when the shadow of his 
death reaches the Western Continents, deep gloom will spread like a 
pall over the exiled Celtic heart, for another great [rishman is gone. 


The Dundalk Democrat said :— 


_ “Another calamity has befallen Ireland. A great and good man 
ishomore, , . . . May his spirit enjoy eternal bliss, and may 
his great virtues be long remembered. As we can no more expect 
his assistance to regenerate our outraged country, let us at least en- 
deavour to profit by his example. Let our intentions be pure as his 
were; and no matter what may be the difficulties in our way, let us 
resolve, as he did, to surmount them—having faith in the ultimate 
‘rlumph of justice and in the success of the cause of our native land. 


The Tipperary Free Press observed :— 


“Itis asad duty we have to-day to discharge—a task approached 
i sorrow deep and sincere. We have to announce the death, in 
© prime of life, of Dr. Robert Cane, who, as a patriot, citizen, 
pe and father,maintained a reputation sans peur et sans reproache. 
Kh became a Christian, fortified with the sacraments of the 


71.2 
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4’ . ‘ tlre « c Py } > 2 < » ft > Y ae 
four weeks alter the demise of Robert Cane, his friend Mr. 
\enealy wrote :— 


“On yesterday evening a visitor to Maudlin strect chur ‘hyard 
might have observed a newly-made grave. It was cons iderably 
longer than the tombs around ; and. were it not for the fresh traces 
of the gravedigger’s hand, it might be regarded as the last resting 
place of some great chieftain of the shadowy past. Two beech trees 


drooped over it, ss sighed in the evening winds—softly as the 


Spirit of Death autiful trees; they will sigh in summer, and 
weep in winter, over the brave heart that moulders in that sad and 
silent eageeeorste . €T love the drop of the wetted trees,’ said Thomas 


Davis, in anticipation of his death; and he who of all Irishmen most 
esembled Th mas Davis in his heart and soul—in or nobility of 
nature, and liberality of sentiment—in the gentleness of his dis po- 

sition, and the frankness of his manners—in his archi th like wis. 

dom, his genius, and deathless devotion to Ireland ; he who most re. 
sembled him sleeps under the drip of the wetted trees, in the ideal 
grave of the poet. 

“Tt was so silent you would think the dead was already forgotten. 
The churchyard looked lone and deserted: and no voice of mourning 
broke the stillness of the scene, or paid a tribute to the memory of 
Ireland's lost patriot. The beechen trees still swaved and si; shed in 
the sae tn winds ; and it would seem as if nature alone were the 
only mourner above the grave of Robert Cane, But, as you approach 

i little nex iver, you discover traces of a recent visitor. Up through 
sha red clay of ‘that no wly made grave shines a bunch of beautiful 
flowers, ¢i ‘owning the cold pillow of the dead. The air around was 
sweet with fragrance, as if the virtues of the deceased were giving 
for th their be lm upon the breath of Heaven. And there were ~ foot. 
s upon the soft clav—the footprints of the recent vis sitor who 
aid this pure and simple offering upon the grave of Robert 
‘ane. Who could it be? Who was this angel of the sepulehre ? 
Alas! it was a faithful heart; a disconsol: ite mourner; a fair, 
young, gentle girl—the angel daughter of the Dead! It was poor 
Ap DL ! 

‘‘Hlard by, was the grave of Ireland’s greatest novelist; and 

there, side by side, in that silent churchyard, lie the two gre: as Kil 

ation—John Banim and Robert Cane. 


“ 
~~ 


KenNnY men of our gener 
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APPENDIX. 


MR. SMITH O’BRIEN’S LETTER TO MR. A. M, SULLIVAN, 
Sept. 4, 1858. 


My Dear Sir—I have Jearnt with much concern that the family 
of Dr. Cane have, by his premature death, been left in circumstances 
of great difficulty. The extract which I inclose from a private 
letter written by a gentleman who lives at Kilkenny, will prove to 
vou that they must suffer extreme privation, unless something be 
done to secure for them a provision. It appears that several of lis 
personal friends, with whom he was counected by professional and 
social relations rather than by political sympathies, have set on foot 
a subscription, and have shown their anxiety for its success by 
liberal donations. 

There is reason to believe that the circumstances of Dr. Cane’s 
family would have been very different if he had applied for their 
benefit the money which he expended in endeavouring to promote 
the welfare of his country. It is, therefore, peculiarly incumbent on 
those who shared his sentiments in regard of political questions, to 
co-operate in an effort to shield his family from misfortune. 

As no one could appreciate more fully than you the high qualities 
of our departed friend, it is unnecessary for me to enlarge upon his 
exalted patriotism, his generosity of heart, his iateliectual power, 
his social virtues. We have only to consider what is the best mode 
of evoking and giving effect to the desire which will be felt by his 
political friends to offer a tribute to his memory in the form which 
will be most useful to his children. I feel assured that th's desire 
will not be confined to Ireland, but that in America and Australia 
many will gladly participate in this good work, provided a satisfactory 
mode of co-operation be organised. I am reluctant to offer any 
suggestions on the subject ; but as every proposal must have a com- 
mencemient, I will venture to ask you to recommend, through the 
columns of Zhe Nution, that a central committee should be formed 
in Dublin for the purpose of collecting subscriptions, and that local 
committees should be formed, not only in the provincial towns of 
ireland, but also in the principal cities of Mayland, o the United 
“lates, of Canada, and of the Australian provinces. 

Immediately on the appearance of Mr. O'Brien's touching 
letter, steps were taken to carry out the object for which it 
Was written, It was found that it was not easy to discover 
ma to achieve this, without trenching upon feelings which 
Ur. Cane was known to have held so determinedly as to render 
7 almost sacrilege towards his memory to violate them. 
‘Aitiough he was ever found amongst the generous who re:- 
ponded lo calls for aid for the families of public men ; although 
re Vas amongst the first of the subscriptions raised in Kilkenny 
iG John O Connell’s children—he was known to entertain 
aad ary opposite to public appeals for subscriptions on 
Mb di of political feeling. The embarrassment of those 
es ft itincumbent upon them to guard with scrupuious 
on and affectionate fidelity the wishes and the principles 

€ dead, yet were necessitated to face the resourceless 
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position of the living—has happily been set at rest by an act 
which while it will respect the one will relieve the other, and 
supply in itself a prouder testimony to the worth, the purity, 
and the unsectional patriotism of Dr. Cane, than an overtlowing 
treasury raised by subscription on party or political appeals, 
The aren of his genius as a scholar, his goodness as q 
citizen, his benevolence to lis native city as a Chief M: agistrate 
anda Corporator—though owning, most of them, no alliance 
with lim in politics, yet, all of them, admiring his pure and 
self-sacrificing devotion to his country’s cause—have felt them. 
selves free to inaugurate, as a testimony to Ins worth and their 
sorrow for his loss, a movement in aid of the young and help. 
less members of his family. This, without any treason to his 
principles, can be, and will be, cordially joined in by those 
who, to all those grounds of attachme nt to him, add the bonds 
of political faith. ‘“ We are not going,” adds the Nation, “to 
make an appeal to our readers what it is desirable that it should 
not be—a call for subscriptions on sectional grounds ; but we 
do call for aid—instant, earnest, and liberal—for a movement 
sO en in its basis, ‘and so honourable to the memory of 
Dr. Cane. ‘The subscription list opened at Kilkenny already 
amounts to nearly six hundred pounds; trustees have been 
appointed, and in owr next issue we will be able to re port the 
appointments for Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Limerick, &e. The 
young cluildren of a man who through life was of large means, 
vet was of a larger heart—a man of "noble soul, of lofty genius, 
of gallant pi sbnatienincis man who, had he but been more 
circumscribed in his wenerosity, wai have left those children 
proudly independent of such ely to-day—call upon Inishinen 
for aid.” 
THE CANE SUBSCRIPTION. 
(From the Cork Examiner.) 
‘Tew men, wie entertain any attachment to Ir ‘land as the country 
of their birth, coul d have heard without emotion of the death of Dr. 
Robe rt Cane, of Kilkenny. His name has been so long identified 
with every movement that would tend to raise her dignity amongst 
he nations, whether it were in the freedom of her people, in the 
preserv: ation of her historic records, in the loving study of her anti- 
. sae es, or in the jealous guardianship of her treasures of archwology, 
it his loss must be looked upon as; a serious blow to the very nation- 
ality of Ireland, ‘The sorrow felt for the untimely end of a man such 
as he, cut off at the age of fifty-five years, at the moment when his 
abe ves for his country were most ardent, and his exertions most eneT+ 
retic, will receive additional poignancy from the fact, which we now 
learn for the first time, that he has left his family in circumstances of 
pecuniar y embarrassment. Generosity such as his, patriotism such as 


: ests 
that associated with his name, caused him to sacrifice his own ye ab 
tu the sueecour of his fellows and the cause of his country ; ; an 
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ruptness with which he was hurried from the sphere of his mortal la- 
hours, forbade him the opportunity ofmaking an adequate provision for 
those most dear to him. Weare sure it will be heard with extreme sor- 
rowthat the circumstances of his wife and children are such as to threaten 
the necessity of parting with his library, the accumulation of years of 
literary labour and study ; his paintings, the numismatic and archeo- 
logical collections, which he toiled to amass, in order to illustrate 
Jrish history, and that even the honourable testimony to his worth 
and talents—the service of plate presented to him by his fellow- 
citizens of all creeds and classes, at the conclusion of his year of 
office of Mayor of his native city, runs the risk of being brought under 
the hammer of the auctioneer. An effort has been made, however, 
to arrest a spoliation, which for the honour of our country, we hope 
would be looked upon with shame. Some generous men have come 
forward—many of them widely separated in religion and politics from 
Dr. Cane, but admirers simply of his high character and the genuine- 
ness of his national feelings—and inaugurated a subscription intended 
to prevent the sacrifice. Men of true hearts and honest love of 
fatherland are not so numerous amongst us that we can afford to slight 
the memory of one who was emphatically a true and an able patriot. 
Let us in the case of Dr. Cane, at least, not have to bear the reproach 
of ingratitude, which so often dims the lustre that the country ought, 
but for its own neglect, derive from the memory of its great men. 
Let all who desire to show that Irish patriotism is not a dead thing, 
but a spirit which can wake a sympathetic chord in Irish bosoms, co- 
operate with those who have commenced a national tribute to the 
fame and the virtues of Robert Cane of Kilkenny. 


The subscription, unfortunately, was not organized in time 
to save Dr. Cane’s splendid library. Three weeks ago it was 
dispersed by the auctionecr’s hammer through the length and 
breadth of the land. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE CORPORATION OF KILKENNY. 

“Resolved that it is our duty, our painful duty, to take this early 
opportunity, to express our heartfelt sorrow, as one unanimous budy, 
lor the untimely death of Dr, Robert Cane. 

" We regret him as one as the dearest and best-beloved of our 
council, pure, straightforward, and honorable in his advocacy of every 
measure calculated to reflect credit upon us as a liberal corporate 
community, and possessed of a rare and zealous talent which he 
always used with the greatest modesty and best effect. 

‘That we regret him and will ever preserve his memory with 
Warn regard, because he ever and always exhibited the most anxious 
Jealousy to protect and defend the honour of this Corporation both 
civilly and politically, and because of his own great personal worth 
7" Councillor and a citizen, 

“an a Ne regret him because he always aimed to sway our — 
friendeh “ierences with gentleness and wisdom, aud because his 
hes of thi. Was a boon that any of his fellow-citizens and every pee 

“That sig. saben must ever feel proud of having a poceneee’ 
though he ‘bh ha ea because that in and pi t 13 ptt 
FR ll lgdleheg eisai who differed from him in politics « 

yy, 2,09 Man was his actual foe—no man was his private enemy. 
Cause on We regret him because rich and poor regret him, and be- 

iat both ardently join with us in this expression of condolence, 
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firstly, on our own parts, then on the part of Ireland, on the part of 
his native city which his bright genius adorned, and on the part of his 
afflicted family whose irreparable loss nothing can supply.” 
Mr. Potter rose to second the adoption of the resolution, and paid 
a handsome tribute to the memory of the deceased. Passed 
unanimously, 
The Mayor—It is unnecessary for me to say that I also fully agree 
with it. ae 
, . . 
ven the poet's pen has been at work in praise of poor 
Cane. Mr.JohnO’Donnell, of Limerick, has published amonods 
from which we select a stanza or two :— 
THE GRAVE OF DR. CANE. 
Pace we along the brown old road 
To the fair city of the south, 
While freshly mist the pleasant airs 
From morning’s mouth, 
Take down thine olden elder stave, 
Bind asphodels around thy head, 
To-day we hold communion high 
Even with the dead. 


’ 


And while we journey slowly on 
Let our still hearts rich utterance give 
That tho’ thou keep’st their dust, Oh! Earth, 
Still, still, they live. 


Live! and for aye the blast and storm 
Which shake earth’s battlements sublime 
Is but the trumpet voice which tells 
Their names to time. 
Holy it is to sleep beneath 
The cloister’s melancholy walls, 
Where teems the spiritual dew 
And sunshine falls. 
Emblems of resurrection they, 
One from the wells of ether driven 
To fountain up the wastes of earth, 
Then soar to Heaven. 


Most musical the beechen trees 
Wail for the dead in voiceless sighs, 
Like death-bells mellowed by the breeze 
Of Paradise. 
Ever they move in measured sway 
Swooning the dusk with their low toll, 
Uplifting an * Excelsior” 
I}ven to his soul! 
- 7 -* ’ 
From another Dirge, signed Conaciensis, we cli a few 
verses :—— 


"Tis the third season of the rounded year, 
Autumn, so bland, so golden, and so mild, 

Yet doth it seem dead Winter even now 

Tome, Alas! alas! this scalding tear, 
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And worst of griefs, and bitter, bitter woe, 
For a bright flower of chivalry laid low 
In charnel gloom, had made my poor heart wild ; 
Yet one dear joy remains—’twas not the frown 
Of Kuglish foes had power to strike our chieftain down ! 


Oh destiny ! thine is indeed a might 
O’ershadowing all. To-day our glory lies 
Voiceless and cold in death’s unlovely night, 
Whilst Echos bear our wailings to the skies, 
And hills and caves repeat our gloomy sighs ; 
Yet one dear joy remains—’twas not the frown 
Of English foes had power to strike him down! 


He must not sleep unsung 

In the cold grave, oh no! oh no! 

Justice would murmur long if this were s0. 
Let him be throned among 

Our wisest and our bravest. 


As the admirers of Dr. Cane will ever regard any of his 
unpublished letters, as so many interesting relics, we place in 
the appendix one which has just reached us—not of impor- 
tance certainly, but interesting as exhibiting his anxiety for the 
welfare of the Celtic Union, at an incipient stage ofits progress. 


“Kilkenny, April 24th, 1854. 

My Dear Mr. Hennessy—I return the design for a member's card. 
It is chaste and beautiful, and of course the committee will adopt it. 
Isend a plan with it, which if the committee approve of, would make 
ita receipt as well as card, and so save trouble. 

I should like the blocks to be about the size of the paper on which 
Ihave suggested the alteration of the card, and get Mr. Hanlon to 
send me three of them. I will have one speedily drawn for my book, 
and send it up for his estimate that it may be engraved ; and if the 
price be fair and reasonable, I will want some eight or ten of them. 

With reference to Mr. Duffy’s desire to have one of the covers 
‘maller than the other, so as to suit small octavoes or twelves, I 
have no argument. to urge against such a plan—save that I fear 
either may be damaged in bringing it down to a smaller size, and 
— Mr. Watson, who draws minutely with great elegance, could 
nvuce, without injuring his chaste design, I do not think Mr. 
dite uw could do so with his: but Mr Duffy, who is on the spot, 
he ise his judgment in the matter, and decide and direct it before 

goes to London. 

Pippen sending me down the block for Fitzpatrick to draw his sketch 
n, send ine Mr, Duffy’s hints, and also Mr. O’Keefe’s for changes 


figures of Lrish soldiers at top of it. 


THE SEPT OF CANE, KANE, OR O'CANE. 
‘d (See p. 1009 ante.) : 
‘document preserved in the State paper office, dated Sept. 
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23rd, 1612, enumerates the names of certain prisoners un- 
¢ y € >» > I Y « ‘aime 4 . 
favourable to the Protestant regime of James the First, who 
were then detained in the Tower of London. Sir Doar 
O'CaNe appears in “good companie,” viz :—The lady Ara- 
bella Stuart, Sir Cormack O’Neile, brother to Hugh, Barl of 
ra a TN T x lt ’ osaae : 
l'yrone, Sir Neal Garvey, Nectan O'Donnell, William Baldwin 
Jesuite, Lord Sobhame, Sir Walter Raleigh, Earl of Nor. 
thumberland, Countess of Shrewsbury, and Lord Grey. 
The Canes are repeatedly mentioned in the Rotuli Hundre 
dorum drawn up so far back as the Reign of Henry II. 


THE JACOBITE AND WILLIAMITE WARS. 
(p. 1076, ante) 
We cull one passage from the critique of the Atheneum. 


Dr. Cane is more liberal and less insular in his appreciation of the 
English politics of that time than the Young ldenaee, while 
his sympathies as a Catholic are also more active. He wishes to 
tell the truth ; and he has the generosity to appreciate the heroism 
and virtue in the cause to which his traditional prejudices are 
opposed, In his style he is clear and eloquent. 


Dr. Cane’s literary labours seem to have been very cordially 
appreciated in England. The clever Editor of the Hudl Ad- 
vertiser writing to Willian J. Fitzpatrick on June 20, 1850, 
observes— 


Is there no man in Ireland to edit a popular edition of the works 
of Sir Jonah Barrington, including his history of the Irish Union? 
We are yet without a standard history of Ireland with the names 0! 
all the old chiefs and kings translated, and a key to the proper pro- 
nunciation of them. A series of the old divines of Ireland after the 
form of the Parker Society, would be most useful. Try and put 
life into some Irish publisher. As to Irish subjects not being pop'- 
lar—that is all mere moonshine. Let the man of genius an 
of enterprise appear, and all the world will attend to him. 
br. Cane of Kilkenny is the only person I can refer to whom, 
judging from his history of the Williamite Wars in Ireland, J os 
gard as gifted with the requisite ability to produce a really oer 
history of Ireland. My bookseller here sent me four paren a 
J am highly charmed and delighted with them. I only wish t eo 
would write a comprehensive history of Ireland in ten yFinenc 
monthly volumes. We want also a series of good county —— 
of Ireland, such as abound in this country. Let me suggest Boal 
subject—the history of the Established Church in pene, pie’ a 
the suffering which it inflicted upon the plundered priesthoe 


people, 

















Art. VIJIL.—THE IRISH INTERMEDIATE CONVICT 
PRISONS. 


Notes on Colonel Jebb’s Report on Intermediate Prisons, 
August, 1858. By Captain Walter Crofton, C.B., 
Chairman of Directors of Irish Convict Prisons. 
Dublin: Thom and Sons. 


Colonel Jebb reminds us very strongly of Brigham Young 
and the Ordinary of Newgate, immortalized by Fielding in 
The Life of Jonathan Wild. 

Whatever the Colonel declares to be right is right because 
itis written in his Jeports, and because it suits him 
tohave it so considered, and herein his Jteports are to 
him as the book of Mormon to Brigham. If nothing 
appears against a system of Prison discipline in these 
Reports, the Colonel does not object, and here he reminds us 
of the Ordinary, who will not drink wine, but will drink 
punch “because the Scripture no where forbids punch.” 

We are free to acknowledge that when we read Colonel 
Jebb’s Report, a grave public document, to which was 
appended the Colonel’s name as Surveyor-General of Gov- 
ernment Prisons in England, we felt considerable regret that 
he, an old public servant, should have so far forgotten 
Justice, common sense, and common honesty, as to mistate, 
Pervert, ignore, misquote, and misrepresent a system, be- 
cause it enabled the Directors of Convict Prisons in Ireland 
toaccomplish that which Colonel Jebb had declared to be 
impossible, although must desirable, namely, the successful 
employment of Intermediate Prisons, and the careful, but 
unobtrusive police surveillance of the ticket-of-leave men. 

Colonel Jebb attributes the success of the Irish Directors 
to what he calls the Jact, that in Ireland criminals are not 
held in 80 great abhorrence as in England. So that Colonel 
Jebb believes in truth, that Mullowney the grocer or Delany 

bs: apothecary will look with friendly eyes, and meet with 
roo. the and take to their employment, Murphy the 
fe mee vurglar, or Casey the sorrowing pickpocket, after 
ai have obtained his discharge either tree or on ticket- 
of-leave, more readily than Smith or Jones would engage 


rp 
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Brown or Robinson, the brother criminals of Murphy and 
Casey in England. ° 
‘This, however, is not the fact ; Colonel Jebb knew, and 
all who study the social history of this country must know 
that crime, excepting agrarian crime, with its morally Ulind- 
ing “wild ] ji istice,” isas much abhorred in Ireland as ip any 
nation under the sun. In no country has any off cial | had 
ereatcr difficulties to surmount, gre eater prejudices to over- 
come, than Mr Organ, the Lecturer at Smithfield Inter. 
mediate Prison, in inducing Persons to give employment 
to the men on their discharge from that establishment, 
But the diiheulties were ov ercome ; the men had been {i]- 
tered through intermediate prisons of various classes: haying 
served an apprenticeship in crime, before they reached the 
Convict Prison, they served an apprenticeship, and a hard 
one, in Reformation, before they reached again the free 
world: a new self rose from the ashes of the old, anda 
new man went forth to work his way in life with this maxim 
in his heart, ‘‘ Honesty is the best Policy :”—it may have 
sprung in grace, or it may have had its source and founda. 
tion in self-interest; but come from what source it may 
it stands the test of the world and its temptations. These 
resulls were brought about by officers who would work 5 by 
men who had no tottering, efete systems of Prison discipl line 
to uphold ; by men who knew nothing of red-tape, or circum- 
ocution, buf as things to be avoided and OY by me 
whi ) Saw their work and its difficulties, but who were re solved 
with God’s help to do their duty— and the ry succeeded, be- 
cause ihe xy brought brave hearts, ready brains, and earnest 
trust and confidence in their plans—in a word, they succeeded 
because they believed in themselves. 
As long as we could ship our convicts away to the colonies 


a4. 


1 Was easy to hide the defects of the syi stem advocate d, ' and 
how support ted by Colonel Jebb. Captai ain Crofton’s systen 
makes deportation to the colony the reward of amended life, 
18 tested in the prison ; Colonel Jebb makes it a | unishment, 
and scudssuch men asthese following t to Western Australia: — 

Namne— George Hanks, alas “ Ram,” alias Charles Rock, 


real name Whittaker. Nat tran of Crime— Burglary with 


violence ; sentence, “life.” Jnfor mation as fo pasi life— 
Convicted of burelary in 1850; sentenced, 10 years trans 
portation ; attempte d to egeape from Oxford C ‘aatle, 


while 
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waiting for trial ; escaped from Dartmoor Government pri- 

son, 1801; attempted to escape from Oxtord Castle, 1802; 

attempted, from Portsmouth, 1854; also from the establish- 
ment, Western Australia, September, 1854. Conduct in 
Western Australia—Three weeks bread and water; dark 
cells; 6 months in irons. 

Name—William Deane. Nature of Crime—Burglary ; 
after previous conviction of felony ; also breach of prison 
rules, 22 years, (15,7). Lnformation as to past life— 
March 1837, 6 months; February 1839, 14 days; June 
1839, 2 months; June 1840, 7 years, at Knutsford; Jan- 
uary 1850, 12 months; January 1851, 1 month; 2 April 
1158, 7 years; character, ‘‘ very bad ;” embarked in cross 
irons. Conduct in Western Australia—Bread and water 
7 days, cells; class suspended 3 months ; admonished. 

Name—Teddy Kenny. Nature of Crime—Burglary, 

li years. Lnformation as to past life—Conspired with four 
others to attack the turnkey, when unlocking, to effect their 
escape ; two of the five made a violent attack upon the officer 
on the 19th August; the officer received several bruises on 
the head, body, and throat; they threw him down, rifled 
his pockets, took the keys from him, and threatened to mur- 
der him; kept in close confinement from the 1Uth to the 
0th. Conduct in Western Australia—Bread and water 
7 days, cells ; class suspended 8 months. 
‘ Name—William M’Farlane, a/ias Jamieson, Brennan, or 
Smith. Nature of Crime—Theft, by housebreaking, prison 
breach, and assault on an officer; 14 years. Jn/formation 
as to past life—Hlas been a very bad prisoner; not to be 
trusted; two years forfeited when removed from public 
works ; was transported about 14 years avo; isa dangerous 
character ; broke out of Greenock prison before trial. The 
— of Paisley prison states, ‘This man is the most 
angerous character I ever had under my charge; it would 
be well that officers and others who come into contact with 
him be upon their guard.” Glasgow, most dangerous. 
Perth, incorrigible. Hulks, bad. Portsmouth, very bad. 
Milbank, bad. Recommended to be sent to Norfolk Island. 
No Record of conduct in the Colony. 

Name—Michael Fleming, alias Jones. Nature of Crime 
—Stealing from the person; 14 years. Information as 
0 past life—A very bad-tempered and violent prisoner, 
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and Jikely to give ‘bad ulvice to other prisoners, Jy! \ 
. 4% ~ ’ 
iS40, / Vears , Mu h LSJ $e ISim onthe » highway robb ry. 
Comet ip Taleca einen ts Bread and water 7 da 


ay: 
’ ‘} : j *) ’ i? 
vad | S psnen ’ t 1Q tow ‘ 2 
( : Clu ig pen led 3 months, bread and Water ° 
) } cy sate ee ) rn} 
\ CeTIS \ i Lis} nmaedc | mouth. bobaceo stopped 
, 9 ' ss %, i ° 
Cfgss Suspended 3 montns. 
, 
\ 99) , wea ‘. ’ } ° 1} ‘ ‘ sr 
£TGE¢ t : ' Lite * ( niadhe 1} Py (hy) 8 is the SW (  o py +\ ) ,) \\ iis Si) Ho- 
-. ol , ; ‘ . > prt 7) * ‘ > 
{OoOrions } ‘ iWwoO Years aero for assaultino t] ; wakios 
ae | . i . 


Neture of Crime—Assault with intent to murder: life. 
’ e dil ag , _ ty 1 ’ 
PP orRakkor as fo past ae ie Ul i ior assaiits up mn the 


police; not tO be trusted. No reeord of conduct in West- 


These mea would, of necessity, be a curse to the Colony ; 
they came reeking from the Convict Prison or the hulk, 
unchaneed, unrepentant, maddened in their baffled guilt; 
brut had il systel n of inte ‘rmediate » risons pean it) OPE ration 
in Muctand, managed earetally and wisely as in Ireland, sueh 
nen would be leit to linger out their lime as they should 
© lett, under treatment as moral lunaties. 

fore we enter upon the consideration of Captain Crof- 
on’s Notes we shall eve 9 short sketeh of thy » means adopt: 
ed by the Board, and from which such excellent results 
have sprung; from this sketch the reader will be able to 
see how clearly all was foreseen from the beginning; and 
no portion of the success is a happy accident or a fortunate 
chanee, 

When, in the year 1804, the Directors of Convict Prisons 
in Treland, Insn eted the establishments placed under t! heir 
dircetion, they found, as their first Report declares, 3,424 
prisoners, confined, although there was : accommodation for 
only 8.210, : 

With prisons thus situated, and without hope of being 
enabled to draft away the Conviets to a Penal Settlement, 
the Directors first e ide avoured to enial re’ e the nccommodl \- 
tion, and thus, and by classification, resolved to attempt 
reformal lon. by an official communication, from the Super 


intendent’s Office in Western Australia. they found that, owe 
. G00 cone 

ine to the want of system in our Trish My ‘isons, the 0 aie 
*, ‘ 4 ic 

victs sent out in the ships “Robert Sm: all” and “Pho p 


i 


Dunbar,” seemed ine apab le of compre ending the nature 0 
moral agencies ; the y knew nothing o f the 
prudence, and self-reliance, a3 means to e uelerer them 


he - ssilv ol 
S¢ yes 
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from the consequences of their former errors ; and the Super- 
intendent deel: eat coercion appears to be the a! foree 
they are capa ble of appreciating, * In a word, hey were 
unit for the world, by reason of their crimes ; we were 
unfit for the Penal € Jolony by reason of prison misms Wnage- 
ment at home. Under these circumstances, and knowing 
that from want of eood arrangement, the chief misehict 
springs, and knowing too, that, by sending such Convicts 
from our Gaols to our ¢ Jolonies. they but retarded the ad- 
vancoment of our dependencies, the Directors sct vigorously 
about their work of reform, and we shall permit thein to 
relate, in their own words, some particulars of the course 
adi pted — 


«The same feeling which prevents our inflicting on a colony con- 
viets who have not been subjected to a proper course of prison dis- 
dain e, also precludes our bringing forward prisoners for discharge 
in this country on Tickets of License as in England. We consider 
such Tickets of License to be a sort of guarantee to the community, 
that in cons equence ofa prisoner having been subjected to a proper 
course of prison discipline and re forma atory treatment, he is consi- 
dered a fit subject to be received and employed by those outside the 
prison. 

“Such reformatory course not having hitherto been pursued in this 
country, we have not felt ourselves justified in recommending the 
issue of Tickets of License.’ 


In their Report for 1855 the Directors state.— 


“ We are of opinion that the employment of Convicts, selected on 
account of their general good character, &c., in small bodies on 
public works in various localities, under circumstances of exposure to 
the ordinary emptations and trials of the world, when the r ees 

and sincerit V of their reformation m: iV be fair ly and public] iy teste 
will present ‘the most favourable chances for their vradual absorption 
into the body of the community. The pab lic feeling is too general 
that all convicts are alike, and. they are judged by the standard of the 
lowest and most degraded. Such being the case, it is not to be won- 
dered at that all: respect: ible classes shr ink from contact with them on 

their release from prison, as indeed they may well do, so long as th 
have a “ prison character” ouly to refer to, earned under « strict dis 
ctpline, surve illance, and restratut. It is, doubtless, an established fact, 
th r many of the worst and most hopeless criminals will behave well 
under such circumstance Sy and will consequently obtain on discharge 
tig ss prison churae ter ;” therefore » what guarantee can any one 
ag S | giving ; employ ment to i released ee t, he is not har- 
tide hes aved and irreclaim: ible criminal, he has no means 
ie. Ph ea character” of learning te of him. It is 
> all who are acquainted with the class to be found in 
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our Convict Prisons, that they present every dese ription and sha le of 
character, and very various degr: es of guilt, crime and depravi ity ; 
that many of the inmates have fallen from w eakness, distress, ond 
force of circumstances, rather than from innate and absolute ni itural 
vice ; some are more hardened by a longer career in vice and er} ime, 
though still not destitute of all proper feelings, nor without some 

good ground for hope of their ultimate sincere repentance and per. 
i inent reformation ; while others, it must be admitted, are, se ar 
speaking, hogete er vicious, almost dead to any good i iinpressions, 
and hopelessly irreclaimable, but this last class is com paratively small, 
We hope by means of a careful selection of Cc single. according to 
their ge neral as well as “ prison character,” by their employment in 
small bodies in various localities, compar: itively as freemen (th ough 
under surveillanee) that the wel will gradually hecome convinced 
of the difference to which we hav alluded, that many of these men 
are not utterly irreclaimable; and that by degrees they will become 
willing to extend a helping hand to such as may rea I! prove them. 
selves deser ving of their aid and encouragement. 

«We believe that a general desire is felt by the community at large 
to aid in the restoration of these fallen members of society, though 
all, or nearly all, shrink from personal contact with them ; however, 
when they be con 1e convineed that a careful discrimination has been 
exercised in the selection of the Convicts to be employed in the manner 
indicated— that there are some of whose real and sincere reformation 
good hopes have been formed—and when they know that such refore 
miation has been further thoroughly and publi Jy tested, we hope to tind 
that this class of Convicts at le ast will be no lo: rer shunned as hope- 
joss outcasts. If means cannot be devised to induce the communi ty 
to hold out a he Iping hand to re-establish the reformed Criminal, all 
schemes for their improvement and reformation within the Prisons, 
however ably devised, bowever zcalously carried out, must be come 
aap iratively fruitle 

‘At Fort Camden, situated at the entrance to Cork Harbour, 
where there is a branch of the Spike Island Prison, we have pli iced a 
party of selected Convicts who are now employed, as ne: arly as cits 
cumstances will admit, in the manner which we suggest they shou 
be on Public Works in various localities, on or shortly previous to 
their discharge or license, or otherwise. This locality, althou gh ho 
best which we can at present command, is not altog ther suitable for 
the objects which we have in view, in: asmuch as being in a co inp: at 
atively remote positi ny the Convicts subjected “¢ this pri obation are not 
thr ownit tO the worldas much as wec ‘ould wish , and the . efore are not 


ld 


bia 


— under circumstances which present sufficient trials to afford 
ultovether satistacto ry tests of the extent to which confide yeeten rv be 
pla aced in the iy future E00 d conduct, and the reality and stability of 
their reformation: ‘aes. vir employment here willafford oppo! be f 

nd 0 


their good intentions, - 
SC nti ng kik 


eV en Wi he n 


of iaadline, o a consider ah le degree, 
judgi ring their fitness to be trus ted under circumstances pr 
the tem ptations of ordinary life. We propose, therefore, 
we obtain works more suitable for the objects 
draft the selected Convicts from Spike Is: and to thi 


we have in view, to 
is post in the first 
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‘nstance, before trusting them under circumstances of greater ex- 
posure, Which will enable us the better to sift the really deserving from 
those who do not give much fair promise. 

« The Works which will be required at Lusk Common, preparatory 
to its occupation as a Juvenile Penal Keformatory, for which pur- 
ose we hope it will be shortly appropriated, will present one good 
feld for the further trial of the scheme proposed. Here selected 
Convicts employed on the Works will be more thrown in the haunts 
of man, and the sincerity of their reformation and good intentions 
will be fully, fairly, and publicly tested. 

“The Convicts thus selected will, of course, be compelled to work, 
at least, the ordinary hours required of free labourers; and we ex- 
pect that their labour will more than cover the cost of their main- 
tenance and supervision. 

“Schooling and general instruction will be confined to the eve- 
nings, during the same heurs which they might, if free, devote to 
similar purposes. 

“We trust that other publie Works may be found on which the 
labonr of this class of Convicts may be profitably employed. 

“ Selected Convicts have as yet been tried toavery limited extent; but 
so far as they have been placed under less than the ordinary restraints 
of the Prison Discipline, as at Fort Camden, and in the Boat Service 
ofthe Prison, &c., their conduct has been almost uniformly unex- 
ceptionable, which, at least, gives encouragement for their being 
further tried.” 

Having thus arranged the prisons under their managre- 
ment, the Directors were in a condition to observe, closely 
and accuraicly, the result of their labors; and having 
carefully watched the whole working of the system adopted, 
and after cousultation with his colleazues, Captain Crofton, 

. . . ® 
the Chairman, resolved to test the following plan of the 
gradual restoration to liberty of the Ticket-of-leave men. 

Finding the Smithfeld Prison was no longer needed as 

we : . ain. ca 
a Prison, he stated to all employed within its walls, that 
he was about to use it in a peculiar manner, and that turn- 
keys, so called, would be no longer needed. ‘That he was 
about to collect, from all the Convicts establishments in 
Ireland, the men of the very best characters as prisoners, 
_ Who were entitled, at an early day, to Tickets-of-leave. 
Ls these men were to receive the suit of clothes given to 
reer or leave men on quitting prison, that he would 
a these men to Smithfield, that he would not make 
tem free nen, nor yet would he, by any mcans, let them 
consider themselves prisoners. That each of these men, 
re ofa trade, should be taught one. That no man 
ould leaye the Establishment until, if possible, some 
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means Of honest livelihood had been obtained for him 
That every man should perform his part in the Establish. 
ment, some cooking, some sweeping, all useful, That each 
of the turnkeys should kuow some trade, and that he 
should act as foreman of his craft, and sit and work with 
his pupils—in fact, that all within the Establishment 
should be usefully employed ; and that the followine ry] 
should be observed :— rn 
SMITHFIELD PRISON. 


DAILY ROUTINE OF DUTY FOR EXEMPLARY CONVICTS. 


es 


5 O Ring Bell—Fold bedding—Clean Cells. 
— 30 Officers’ Parade—Unlock Cells. 

— 35 Empty Night Buckets—Prisoners Wash. 
— 45 Assemble to Prayer. 

6 -— Ring Bell—Commence Labor. 

8 Oo ss “ Breakfast—Exercise afterwards 
vm SE ee ss Officers’ Parade—Examine Mem. Books, &e 
— 45 Prisoners resume labor. 

P.M. 

2 0 Ring Bell—Dinner—F xercise after. 

aw fh 6 Officers’ Parade. 


3 0 Prisoners resume labor. 

5 0 Ring Bell—Commence Lecture. 

: =, Supper. 
—— 380 Commence Reading—Prayer, &c. 

8 45 Ring Bell—Prisoners to cells and lock up. 

9 O Qut Lights. H. M. 
Time—Fold bedding —Cleaning Cells— Wash, &c. 
Meals—Breakfast and Exercise forty-five minutes, Dinner 


’ ° . A ‘ “ 9 6 

and Exercise one hour, Supper thirty minutes one 2 19 
Lecture, Reading, Prayer, and preparing for bed —- 8 
— * ( 5 

Labor eee eee eee eee eee eee ] 15 
a 

From 5 a.m. to 9 p.m. , oe 16 om 


Shave on Wednesdays and Saturdays, Saturday morning naked 
feet examined. 

Saturday Evening, Clean Shirts, Stockings and Necke 

Sundays and Holydays, Prayer, Reading and Exercise, (walking.) 

To Pump Water, Clean Wards and Yards, Whitewash and — 
Cook, taken as required in rotation daily from Net-makers ant 
Mat-pickers. 


eckerchiefs issued. 


These rules came into operation on the first day of Feb- 
ruary J856. At that date the inmates ot Smithteld num 
bered 54, inspected by 8 officers. Of these oF inmates bre 
proved themselves unsuited for the Institution, as they 
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required watching, and for this there was no time to spare. 

On the 2lst of February, there were 8 officers, and 48 
inmates, of whom I have the following return of employ- 
ments for that day:—Shoemakers, 13; tailors, 5; net- 
makers, 13; carpenters, 2; brushmakers, 6; nailor, 1 ; 
weaver, 1; picking and teazing mats, Oo; store assistant, 
1: cook, 1; in hospital, 4; total 48. 

The Netmakers, Matworkers, and Brushmakers, were 
not employed at very well paying occupations, but many 
of these men were old, and incapable of learning the other 
trades; and yet, being of good conduct, could not be ex- 
cluded from the benefits of the institution. 

Netmaking is a trade which may be learned in a week, 
or less; and any body with fingers capable of ordinary 
work can carn at it four or five shillings a week ; and the 
knowledge of the fact that an old, reformed man is able to 
earn this, or some such sum, may induce his friends to 
receive him kindly on his discharge from Smithfield. To 
this topic, howevér, we shall presently bave occasion to 
return. 

Captain Crofton, however, was not content with these 
excellent aids to Reformation ; he knew that where the life 
of the Good Prisoner ends, the life of the Reformed Man 
begins, and he resolved that he would not permit the in- 
mates of Sinithfield to go forth without some species of 
knowledge of Common Things. All their hours, to five 
O'clock in the afternoon, were fully employed, but from 
that hour till seven o'clock, the time of supper, was open. 

Being always anxious to secure the services of teachers 
trained by the Board of National Education in Ireland, 
Captain Crofton selected Mr. Organ, wbo had been for 
many years engaged as manager and teacher of adult 
evening schools. It was not Captain Crofton’s intention 
that Mr. Organ should teach, as ordinary pupils are taught, 
from books. Men who work from five o'clock in the 
preg are not prepared to sit down to study lessons from 
school books at five o’clock in the evening. But in Smith- 
held, through the admirable system of lectures, the school 
Lour is looked forward to as the pleasantest duty of the day. 

Mr. Organ does not treat his audience as prisoners or as 
children ; he treats them as men, as he was accustomed to 
treat his pupils in his night-school. He does not make 
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speeches, he ¢e//s them of Common Things, of the air, the 
earth, the planets, the tides; of the animateand inanimate 
world ; of physical geography ; of the British Empire and 
its Colonies ; of the rates of wages, and of the opening for 
honest industry in each of these dependencies. He tells 
them and explains to them, the rules of grammar, and of 
arithmetic ; and as ignorance, through early neglect, is 
not shameful in his eyes, he has so far ingratiated himself 
with his class, that any man who does not clearly com- 
prehend any portion of the discourse, at once holds up his 
hand, and at this signal the teacher, leaving his desk, croes 
to the place where the man sits, and explains the difficulty 
to him, and does not leave hii till perfectly satisfied that 
all is understood. 

Thus the time, from five o’clock till half-past six, is pas- 
sed, and from that hour until seven, Mr. Organ is engaged 
in conversation with the men, and in inspecting their 
copies. And each Saturday is devoted to an examination 
of the men on the lectures of the preceding week. 

When he entered upon his duties Mr. Organ discovered 
that some of the men were unable to read, and finding that 
amongst those in the Institution were a sciool-master and 
two young men of very good education and aptitude tor 
teaching, he employed the three in instructing the less 
advanced men in writing and reading.* 

A selection of books on useful subjects is open to the 
men after Lecture, and those who are able to write may 
employ themselves in correspondence with their friends, 
the letters of course passing through the hands of the 
Governor. 

When an inmate of Smithfield desires to obtain a situa 
tion or employment, amongst those whom he formerly 
knew, he names some person whom he thinks will accept 
his services, and forthwith, if he be unable to write himse!, 


* The Directors of Convict Prisons have been particularly fortunate 
in their selection of Head Masters. It should be always borne in mind 
that a Prison Teacher cannot show results such as an ordinary te peril 
ought to produce. The best result of a Prison Teacher S nT 
is just that of which he cannot produce results in tabulated ae 8 
We can trace his work only in the general character of the prisone®: 
Plainly, and in fact, the Prison Teacher is as the Prison Chapine= 
with the schoolmaster’s duties superadded to those of the clergyman 


ee 
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a letter is written for him addressed to the person named 
by him. Let us, for example, take a case in point, the 
man being unable to write. 

The clerk addresses a letter to John Murphy, Esq., of 
and begs to inform him that James Mahony, now 
in Smithfield, and who was formerly in his employment, is 
desirous of again entering his service, and that any infor- 
mation which Mr. Murphy can give relating to Mahony’s 
family will be acceptable. 

This letter is useful in more ways then one ; it may gain 
a place for Mahony, and ifit fail in this, it may gain 
information as to the circumstances and reputation of his 
family, and thus, if he go back to his native place, the 
Directors know pretty accurately his chances of living 
honestly, and are able to judge if it be necessary to give 
the Police authorities a hint of the man’s character. a au 
general rule, however, the men are advised not to return 
amongst their friends, unless the friends be honest, reputable 
people, or unless the man can obtain zmmediate employ- 
ment, 

No employer need engage one of these men without the 
fullest information being afforded. The Special books show 
the sentence, offence, previous character, and prison charac- 
ter of the man. The books, showing his conduct in Smith- 
field, are open to all, and are kept carefully, exactly, and 
plainly. 

The men themselves keep books showing their earnings, 
as every good artizan or workman should do and thus a 
spirit of self knowledge and self dependence is acquired, 
for each man knows that if in his own book he enters his 
earnings, so, as accurately and as closely, is his good or bad 
conduct registered by the officers. If he gain the best 
marks tor one branch of conduct, he must strike a balance 
ithe be but good or moderate in others: he is taught that 
he must strive to be the best of the best, and that in thus 
obtaining & position none is so deeply interested as himself ; 
that on himself alone must he depend, and of himself must 
€ Work out his progress to excellence. 
o _ he leaves Smithfield his earnings are not given to 
ao, “ must return at the end of six months and claim 
inne per unless _he can show good reason for his 
oe thus the Directors hope to gain some know- 

g¢ ofeach man’s conduct during the most trying period 
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of his life, the first six months after he quits the Institutigy - 
and thus too, they a to avoid the just strictures passed 
by Mr. Recorder Hill, the late Mr. Sergeant Adams, the 
Rev. Mr. Clay, the Rev. Mr. Field, M. Demetz, and 
others,* upon the hasty and indiscriminate manner jy 
which Tickets-of-Leave had been granted in England, to 
those convicis who were considered to be Good Men when 
they were merely GooD PRISONERS. 

The best conducted men are also sent in turn, through 
the city as messengers on the business of the Institution, 
and are entrusted by their fellow-inmates with money to 
purchase the luxuries allowed by the rules. No complaint 
has ever been made of intoxication or dishonesty amongst 
any of those messengers. Mr. Organ writes, in one of his 
Reports to the Directors, thus:— 

“It being a self-imposed duty of mine, approved by you, to en- 
deavour to secure employment for the men before they were per- 
mitted to leave the institution, I have devoted a considerable portion 
of time to the fulfilment of this task; and I have kept in view the 
men employed in the county and city of Dublin. 

“ There are at present in the county and city of Dublin forty-one 
licensed men and three free men, and I classify them to employment 
as follows :— 


Licensed Men, 





Weavers ‘ ; ; 1 | Sweeps ° ae l 
Shopmen . . ; ] | Shoemakers . ; < 7a 
Painters ; ; , 1 | Tailors , : _ = 
Masons . ‘ 1 | Servants . ‘ J 
Carpenters. ‘ 1 | Labourers , ‘ . 22 


Free Men. 


l | Labourers ‘ 


to 


Shoemakers . 

“ Knowing the great importance which is at present attached to 
the ticket-of-leave question, | have carried out a system of weekly 
visitation of every man employed from the institution of Dublin, and 
within twenty miles; I find that they are, with one exception, gIv- 
ing the most complete satisfaction. 

“They are steady, sober, honest, and industrious.” 

The results of these visits are thus, in the last annual 
Report of the Directors, but to which Colonel Jebb does not 
refer, though he had it four months before the issuing of his 
book in his possession, declared, after eighteen months 


en 








experience by Mr. Organ :— 
San | ; No. 20, Record. 


* See Inisu Quantrerty Review, vol. v. 
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“The good conduct of the men for whom I have been fortunate 
enough to procure employment, through the right feelings of worthy 
Employers, emboldens me tu make repeated applications to the same 
Employers for others of our men. 

« To find continuous employment for the men is sometimes rather 
dificult; nor do I wish to have it inferred that even to find employ- 
ment at all for them at all periods of the year is easy. Much exer- 
tion is required, and a wide circle of friends necessary ; but all these, 
without the good conduct of the men themselves, would soon prove value- 
less. This | impress upon them inside and outside the Institution, 
that all depends upon their own conduct; and I always keep before 
them how much harm even one man can do, and how far easier it is 
to make enemies for themselves and the system by the slightest act of 
misconduct, than to make friends by a long series of good, honest, 
and unexceptionable conduct,” 


But the system does not end here. There is a police 
supervision over the ticket-of-leave men. Upon this point 
Captain Crofton writes as follows at page 19 of his Notes;— 


When Supervision is made a System and a Duty, there need be 
but little fear of Policemen acting indiscreetly. As it isin Mngland, 
a Policeman is aware that a suspicious character has appeared in his 
neighbourhood, but does not know under what circumstances he is, 
therefore, suspecting him perpetually, and watching him continually; 
When it becomes a Duty to be performed discreetly by a confidential 
Officer, no such irritating espionage would or could take place. Both 
these phases have been tried in this Country. Before recognised 
Supervision took place, there was an irritating espionage, without 
an efficient check on the Criminal. Since that time, the public have 
been protected—the System of Prison ‘Training tested on the most 
indisputable ground, and the well conducted Criminal uninjured. In 
their last Report, after the most careful consideration, the Directors 
of Irish Convict Prisons state in allusion to a special return :— 

“It will be at once observed, and should be particularly noted, 
how far more complete is the Return A.* which is applicable to Con- 
Victs conditionally pardoned (discharged on Licence), and that it is 
ucomplete only as regards those gone to England and Scotland, to 
Which countries our Police Surpevision does not extend. How in- 
structive for future guidance the comparison may be made is obvious. 

° appreciate its value, however, and fully to recognise the impor- 
» sonata Sri means to produce such a return as A, it will be 
be Tints 0 advert to an error, and a very fatal error, prevailing in 
on United Kingdom at the present day, on the subject of Crime, 
‘2. that conclusions are drawn from statistics in connexion with the 
number of detected offences committed by discharged Prisoners. We 
rest satisfied or dissatisfied with a certain per centage of convictions. 


= ed 





te eases 





° Al i sere ye. . . _ = 
Licens Alluding to a Return giving positive information of Convicts on 
x, 
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We ignore the undetected offences,® and thereby paralyze the action 
which should be brought to bear against crime. Until we make the 
Criminal Statistics of the United Kingdom more positive and more 
perfect, as in other countries they are made, crime will flourish, and 
the utmost efforts at reforming the Criminal prove but a partial 
good. We must not rest satisfied with the discharge of the Criminal 
of many years’ growth as a well-conducted Prisoner. If the Prise 
oner’s training has been of the right description, it will show itself 
beyond the Prison walls. For our sake and for his own we should 
follow him; his training is incomplete unless we do. We must ex- 
ercise such a supervision as shall aid him in his good, and restrain 
him from his evil intentions. The objection, that such a course 
would be an interference with the liberty of the subject, appears to 
us to make the liberty of the Criminal the bondage of the free man, 
Such a supervision, acting detrimentally to the well-intentioned and 
newly released Convict, would be by the abuse, and not the use, of 
an important Police Duty. It is a momentous subject, the key-stone 
of all our troubles, and should not be rejected on light and insuffi 
cient grounds. Crime isrampant. Criminals tell us of offences com- 
mitted with impunity before detection, of which statistics give no 
account. We have now but one colony that will take our Convicts, 
and it has become necessary, absolutely necessary, that our discharged 
and professed Criminals should henceforward no longer be allowed 
to prosecute their callings comparatively unrestrained. 

“It has been proved, in this country, that such supervision acts 
beneficially to the community as well as to the well conducted Crimi- 
nal, and we bave yet to learn that the Irish Convict has any greater 
predilection in favour of Police and Law than those of other nations. 
The duty of supervision should be, in fact, a continuance of the sys- 
tem, and could be performed by well selected Officers of Police in 
communication with the Prison Department. 

« There is yet another reflection for those who hesitate about the 
adoption of such supervision. The countries that are the most dis- 
tinguished in their efforts to reform their Criminals have, in all cases, 
instituted a judicious supervision over them when discharged. They 
judge, and rightly judge, such a system to be a powerful element n 
aid of their reformation, The more we surround the commission 0 
crime with difficulties, the fewer offenders we shall naturally have. 

I cannot but notice here an observation on the part of Colonel 
Jebb, that “‘in Ireland the feeling of the Country is clearly more 
with the Convicts than it is in England, and that it is the same 10 
Van Dieman’s Land.” This remark, assimilating Ireland to a Penal 
Colony, must arise from a total misunderstanding of the Country, 
and those who give employment—the feeling is not with the Convict, 
but quite the contrary. As Convicts, however, are now consider 
to be well prepared for release, have hitherto done well on discharges 
and from the feeling that that Supervision acts as ests seme 
the public, there is less reluctance felt than at first in giving them 
employment. 


eee 
aaa 





nces ma 
* Police Sergeant Loome’s Account states that twenty offences may 
be committed before detection. 
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On turning to Colonel Jebb’s evidence in the First Report of the 
Transportation Committee of 1856, I observe, in reply to one ques- 
tion amongst many very pertinent ones put to him by Sir John Pak- 
ington, (Question and Answer, 1,253, page 120) :— 

«1253. Would it not be quite practicable to arrange a System 
under which men might be discharged with Tickets of Leave ; but 
under which it should be known only to the Police of the district, or 

ossibly to the Magistrates of the district, that they were Ticket-of- 
tl fon? ”.*4 i think that would be a great object if the Ticket- 
of-Leave system were continued as a principle, and that it would be 
desirable to effect something of the sort. It might, no doubt, be 
racticable by communicating confidentially with the Police Author- 
ities, who might see parties who were inclined to employ those peo- 
ple confidentially, and who might receive and pay the money that 
was due to them.” 

‘ But this is a very serious question to the public, with reference to 
the Penal Servitude Act of 1857, inasmuch as in the one case Prison 
good conduct will entitle an advanced Criminal to be let loose and 
unchecked on the community at minimum periods of his sentence ; * 
in the other, he would receive a discharge at the same period, but con- 
ditional on his subsequent good conduct, sufficient Supervision and 
no more, being established to effect this result.¢| The benevolent in- 
dividual Supervision recommended is theoretical and incomplete, and 
in practice would prove unsatisfactory. We are by no means to 
conclude that all Convicts discharged and remaining in the United 
Kingdom intend reforming their lives, if even they are aided so to do, 
and itis our Duty to note the conduct of all. We are bound to re 
quire very strong proof of well-doing before we credit the Keforma- 
tion of an advanced Criminal. It is better, therefore, to have an ef- 
ficient check in the event of his ill-doing, and if we consider what a 
good system of Reformatory Training has done for him during his 
inearceration, we need have no hesitation in thus protecting ourselves 
against his relapse on release, Although, under a good Prison sys- 
tem, we have punished him ,as he deserved to be punished, we have 
also endeavoured to train him for better things—the idle, to become 
industrious—the thoughtless, to consider—the rogue, to be honest. 
_ifhe uses this Training to his advantage he is, by his own exer- 
lions and Gratuities, enabled either to prosecute industry at home, 
or to remove himself voluntarily to lands where his antecedents will 
na ry against him, I believe that efficient Training will tend 
me ¢ latter, and in my opinion better, result, and that the majority 
of well-intentioned Criminals will, under a proper system, apply their 

ratuities to this wise purpose. Experience enables me to confirm 
‘trongly this opinion. 
conten al these advantages of Training, the Criminal neglects his 
then. ea the State can have no further concern for him, save 
ghthe Police. It would be a mere mawkish sympathy and 


iene 





wh a regulations under the Act of 1857 leave the question as to 
ether the discharge is to be conditional or unconditional still open. 


¥ na need be no bar to the Criminal who wishes to quit the coun- 


pervision only affecting those in the United Kingdom. 
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want of consideration for more honest and better men that would 
hesitate at restraining him from his evil courses. 

Whatever excuse or sympathy may be urged in his favour, under 
the plea of parental neglect, destitution, &c., before he was subjected 
to a proper system of Prison Training, there could or should be 
none after ; but the gauge of that system should be equal to the 


reqnirement, 

Let us now consider the case of the ticket-of-leaye man 
in England. 

Let us just look at the system adopted in the case, we will 
say, of The Nobé/er, when his time of discharge is ¢ pproach- 
ing. The Nobbler may have a father and mother, both of 
the criminal class (this is the worst cross one can fancy), and 
Lhe Nobbler has grown up ina perfect knowledge of all the 
shifts and dodges of his trade. We have known the species, 
Nobbler, in every stage of development, from tlic little boy, 
the baby, we may say, in his own peculiar trade, to his final 
resting place, the Condemned Cell ; and we know that, when 
he is reared in crime, it is very hard, indeed, to “ get any 
thing out of him.” Now, we have seen members of Zhe 
Nobbler family who have gone through every phase of ras- 
eality and scoundrelism, from picking pockets to burglary, 
and from assaulting the police to dancing upon the unfortu- 
nate, forlorn women who live with them, and yet we have 
seen these ruftians though sentenced to Transportation, let 
loose upon the community, at the expiration of a fixed per- 
iod of the sentence; why? because the Law willed it, and 
because they had good Prison characters! . 

We are writing now of the Prison characters around which 
Punch, and Dickens, and the London Scoundrel and Mr. 
Read tumbleand mouth, and grin—and they are quite justified 
by facts, to tumble, and mouth, and grin, if they can fill 
pages, and gain pence, by laughing at what should be 
laughed at—the prisoner who has on/y the Chaplains 
character ; but the prisoner who has a character from the 
public works can be made, if the right system is adopted, a 
man of entirely a different stamp; and the reader will re- 
collect that we are still, even with a@// these characters, keep- 
ing our ideal, he is really, one of half a dozen facts, Ze 
Nobdler, in view. 

Well, Ziec Nodbb/er has had his separate confinement ; he 
has got on some public work, and his time has come roun¢ 


> ’ ve . ° ba a 29 ATY y ent 
for The Ticket :” the chaplain tries to procure employm 
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for him; suppose his place of conviction to have been 
Liverpool, the chaplain, at Zhe Nobdler’s suggestion, tries 
there. Now, suppose employment is or is not, procured, 
out The Nobdler woes at a certain time. He, rascal as he 
is, has, as he would say, “‘gone in to win,” and he has tried 
to please every body : he isa “handy man” ; he turns him- 
self to any thing ; he makes as much money as he can by 
prison earnings, and, in a new “fit” of clothes, he goes off 
at the appointed time to the railway station, accompanied by 
an officer ; his fare is paid, he gets his post-oflice order, for 
the first instalment of his earnings, on the office of the place 
to which he goes, and the charming innocent starts upon 
his new road of life. He arrives: ‘‘the active and intelli- 
ent constable,” Brown, has not been informed, as he should 
have been, that his old friend, Zhe Nobbler, has gone back, 
after a four or six years’ sojourn in prison and on public 
works ; but Brown “ spots” Zhe Nobbler, and he tellsRobin- 
son to look out, for Zhe Nodbler has come back. ‘The two 
constables, Brown and Robinson, do look particularly sharp 
after Lhe Nobbler. ‘Uhey may look too sharp, and deprive 
him of work ; or they may see him going about with Dow- 
ny Jim, or the Larhy Boy, and they may know that he has 
no honest means of support, and they may have full and 
legal proof that he is rearing a whole new army of little 
Nobblers and Nobb/eresses, with a code of moral laws like 
that set down in Sir E. B. Lytton’s Paul Clifford— 
Never steal when any one is looking at you ;” Brown and 
Robinson may know, and do know, that all scoundrelism is 
going on and progressing, but the police authorities appear 
to be communistic. We cannot see the difference, practi- 
cally, between Prudhon and Sir Richard Mayne, except in 
this, that Prudhon knows his business, aud Richard Mayne, 
K.C.B,, admits that he is quite ignorant of his business, 
aud directs his officers to do that which the law says they 
should not do.* 
Sagarka ebb, R.E.C.B., receives The Nobbler’s papers a 
ia, he ore 7 he Nobbler is to be discharged : the chaplain 
Sates eae papers: The Nobbler has, in addition, 
othe a s from all the authorities, and the papers are sent 
she tee Pat State for the Home Department, who, 
nderful fiction, is supposed to read them. Now, it 
8 ° 
See Post, Sir R. Mayne’s evidence. 
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appears from the evidence that the Secretary does some- 

times read reports of the conduct of Ticket-of-leave men 

during the period over which the tickets extend, but he oe 

always directed that the bird shall be allowed to “set” 

a 72C70 offence Q bef fore he 1 18 arrested, even though this ron 

is, in all points, contrary to the system, and to the intention 
of the Legislature. 

Without entering into the topic as to whether the re- 
convictions of oe — of-Leave men are eight per cent, or 
thirty per cent., are er willing to admit that the Tie- 
ket-of-Leave Syste mm has not been ; satis factory in its results 
in England ; but we must, even whilst making this ad- 
mission, declare, as many others have dee Jared, that the 
system has had no trial at all in England. W hen a man 
has completed his time he is, provide d his prison character 
has been good, entitled to a Tic ‘ket-of-Leave. The Ticket is 
eranted ; ‘he is taken to the railw: ay station by the otlicer; 
he is sent back to the very place in which his crime was 
committed; his return is not notified to the local police. 
He arrives at the end of his journey : he may be well in- 
clined ; but work is hard to be procured : still he continues 
honest ; he may even obtain employment at once, but then 
he may lose it if his master discovers that he is a Ticket-of- 
Leave man; and, having no Patronage Society to aid him, 
he falls back amongst his old companions. But he may not 
have been well inclined. The police authorities send him 
back to his original haunts, and leave him to himself. They 
know that he is without honest means of support ; they sce 
him with the worst class of rogues ; two police officers de- 
clared, before the Committee of the House of Commons, in 
1856, that they would not consider themselves called upon 
to arrest any Ticket-of-Leave man unless he had committed 
a new offence, even though he had forfeited his Licence by 
open breaches of every condition endorsed apie it.* 








* The ihewine is the alas of the Licence deliversé to the man on 


liberation :— 
Orver or Licence to a Convict, made under the Statute 16& 17 


Vict., chap. 99, sect. 9. 


Whitehall, day of 185 
Her Masesry is graciously pleased to grant to who 
was convicted of at the for the — 
of on the day of , and was 


d beyond the sans for the 


then and there sentenced to be transporte 
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For example, Police Sergeant Mark Loome has been 
fourteen years in the Metropolitan Police. We knows all 
the theives and Ticket-of-Leave men. Ile knows one man 
who has been back about four months on Ticket- of-Leave 
from either Bermuda or Gibraltar, and he has not less than 
twenty boys and girls, of ages between twelve and six- 
teen years, engaged under his able tuition in stealing, and 
one of the pupils was up for trial whilst the witness was be- 
ing examined. 





. 


term of years, Her Royal Licence to be at large in the United 
Kingdom from the day of his liberation under this Order, during the 
remaining portion of his said term of transportation, unless it shall 








her Majesty sooner to revoke or alter such Licence, And 
er Majesty hereby orders that the said be set at 
liberty within 30 days from the date of this Order. 
Given under my hand and seal, 
Signed (by the Secretary of State). 
(True copy). 
Chairman of the Directors of Convict Prisons. 


(On the back.) 


NOTICE.—We beg the reader's special attention to the terms of 
this Notice.— 

1. Tue power of revoking or altering the licence of a convict will 
most certainly be exercised in case of his misconduct. 

2. If, therefore, he wishes to retain the privilege, which, by his 
good behaviour under penal discipline he has obtained, he must 
prove by his subsequent conduct that he is really worthy of Her Ma- 
Jesty's clemency. 

3. To produce a forfeiture of the licence, it is by no means neces= 
sary that the holder should be convicted of any new offence. If he 
associates with notoriously bad characters, leads an idle and dissolute 
life, or has no visible means of obtaining an honest livelihood, &c., it 
will be assumed that he is about to relapse into crime, and he will be 
ba apprehended, and re-committed to prison under his original 

ence, . 


DESCRIPTION. 
Hair 
_ Sa too te 
Eyesbrows vee ee 
NOSe ,,, 
Mouth 7 
Complexion... 
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Now, it is very remarkable that Sergeant Loome was on 
such good terms with this man, that he had frequently seen 
his Ticket-of-Leave ; he knew all about the twenty bovs and 
girls; he knew that many Ticket-of-Leave men, fearing a 
re-conviction, do not themselves appear in the world of 
crime, but prefer to devote their scoundrel genius to the 
instruction of a future race of rogues. But sergeant Mark 
Loome is not to blame; the Home Office, and Sir Richard 
Mayne, K.C.B., are the persons who have permitted the 
Ticket-of-Leave men to break, with impunity, those condi- 
tions which make the Licence a protection to the publie. 
Here we have the chief officer of the London Police de- 
claring that he thinks he never saw a Ticket-of-leave, and 
that he did not know what conditions were endorsed upon 
0t. This evidences of Sir Richaad Mayne is so astounding, 
and proves so clearly why the Ticket-of-Leave system has 
proved unsatisfactory in England, that we feel bound to 
insert it here :— 

©3459. Mr. Ker Seymer.} I find these words endorsed on the Tic- 
ket-of-Leave, ‘The power of revoking or altering the licence ofa 
convict will most certainly be exercised in case of his misconduct.’ 
‘To produce a forfeiture of the licence it is by no means necessary 
that the holder should be be convicted of any new offence. If he as- 
sociates with notoriously bad characters, leads an idle and dissolute 
life, or had no visible means of obtaining an honest livelihood, Ke., 
it will be assumed that he is about to relapse into crime, and he will 
be at once apprehended and re-committed to prison, under his origi- 
nal sentence.’ Is that latter part ever carried out ?—I am not able 
to answer that question; that should be better known to the author- 
ities at the Home Office ; but as far as I know, my belief is that itis 
not carried out. 

3460, Do you report persons answering to this description to the 
Home Secretary ?—I have reported some. ‘pe, 

3461. You do not make it your business to report all persons who 
answer to the endorsement upon the back of the ticket-of-leave to 
the Home Secretary ?—No, I have not done so. J do not think ne 
saw a ticket of-leave, and 1 never had, officially, an exact notice 0 
what the words were. 


’ Fh . e - e 100 > cia eo 
3462. Then you have had no instructions upon the subject : Ni 


re, do 


3463. These being the terms on which these men are at larg 
you not think it would be a great check upon the 
they knew that the conditions of the ticket-of-leave 
forced ?—| think it would. 

3464. Mr. Massey.] Would not involve a great deal o 
ance on the part of the police, which it is most desirable to 
That is a difficulty of another kind; it would. 


ir misconduct if 
would be en- 


f surveill- 
avoid ?— 
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3465. Mr. Ker Seymer. | Supposing it is better not to enforce 
that condition, would it not be better to erase it from the back of 
the ticket-of-leave ?—J did not know: that that endorsement was on the 


ticket-of-leave.” 


Here as we have stated, we have the whole secret of the 
so-called faiture of the system—of the system never tried, 
never tested, because its vital principle was systematically 
ignored by the Home Office, and ignorantly neglected or 
despised by the police authorities. Not alone in England 
has the system been thus abused, but it has been equally 
mismanaged, or rather not managed at all, in Scotland. 
Every protection and security was ensured by the condi- 
tions in the endorsement, but through the non-observance 
of the very conditions the system has fallen into disrepute, 
and obloquy and fear are excited by even the name of a 
Ticket-of- Leave. 

Difficulties or prejudices, as to the employment of Ticket- 
of-Leave men in Kugland, would have been always of seri- 
ous and pressing’ importance, even if the system had been 
carried out in its fullest and most perfect integrity, instead 
of neglected, slighted, overturned, completely subverted as 
it has been, by official blundering, official ignorance, or 
that departmental isolation into which too many ofticers in 
the public service cast themselves—attempting to carry ont 
to the utmost of their ability, the lately expounded but long 
practised system of ‘‘ How Not To Doit.” We have heard 
one of the ablest men in England say, that a genuine red- 
tapist, one of the Zadpole and Taper species, would think 
himself guilty of a great and unwarrantable exceeding of 
duty if he were to know, or try to know, what was being 
done, not alone in the next room, but at the next desk. We 
were inclined to question the oeneral accuracy of our friend, 
but looking towards the Lords’ and Commons’ Reports on 
Transportation before us, we are obliged to admit that he 
was right: we were obliged to admit that he was wofully 
right, for whilst the Doyees may starve, and hope, and die 
under “ the Cireumlocution Office” administration, the Nod- 
blers live, flourish, and garrot, under the same destructive 
do-nothingism and know-nothingism policy of which the 
evidence already quoted, of Sir Richard Mayne, K.C.B., 
furnishes go brilliantly dolorous a specimen. 

The Ticket-of-Leave given to the holder tells him, broadly 
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and plainly, that it will be revoked if he is found in suspi- 
cious places, in bad company, in his old haunts, or without 
some apparent means of living honestly. He breaks all the 
conditions in one day, and the police know it ; they represent 
the case to the authorities, who wait until he shall have 
committed a new crime. But supposing that he does not 
wish to commit a new crime ; supposing he has made efforts 
through starvation and amidst the despair of gnawing hunger 
to be honest ; supposing that he knows, how, during the time 
that he was in prison, suffering the penalty of erime or of his 
folly, as the case may be, his wife has supported his family, 
and has lived on in hope of the joy of the permitted visits ; 
supposing that, on coming out of prison, he has found that 
all the world looked upon him frowningly ; supposing he 
could not procure work because he was a Ticket-of-Leave 
man; supposing that his wife loses her work, because it is 
heard that her husband has come home, ouv oF GaAoL; 
supposing that he bees work for the wages suflicient to pro- 
eure the food ofa palsied beggar; supposing that he sees 
his childern starving ; supposing that he sees his wife bring 


> By 


a child into the world in cold, and want, and misery, with 
no nurse, no doctor, no fire, no anything, to show that she 
is not a beast ; supposing all these things to be a Ticket-of- 
Leave man’s lot, (and we do not suppose them, for we know 
every circumstance here stated to have, within our own 
knowledge, happened a dozen times within the last twelve 
months) what is he to do—to steal. True, a recollection of 
the quiet cell, of the good, kind chaplain, of the hard, dreary 
dayson the publie works, may rise up before him, anda 
shadowy dream of the good resolutions formed in the prison 
days may flit before his mind; but there—before his eyes— 
stand children, and lies his wife aud their mother—and the 
prison, the chaplain, and the labors of the past, all vanish 
in the terrible present now around him—andj then he 
falls, and then he is arrested, and then he appears on the 


calendar before the Judge, and then the learned Judge ad- 
dresses the Grand Jury, and says that a Ticket-of- Leave 
man is upon the calendar, charged with a most serious of 
tence ; and then the learned Judge, who, like every body else, 
has heen reading 7%e Times, (why should he not ?) actually, 
We suppose without knowing it parrots 7/e Tones, an 
Grand Jury go away to their room in a state of terror 


1 the 
and 
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astonishment at the condition of the country; Zhe Times 
writes a “leader” on the charge of the learned Judge, and 
calls on the country to return to Transportation ; Punch 
gets up a picture ; the nursery maids substitute Ticket-of- 
Leave man for Old Bogy; revolvers go up, and suburban 
residences go down. 

Now, whence comes all this mischief? From these im- 
mediate sources :—First, letting the men out before there 
is certain proof of reformation. Second, through not ar- 
resting them upon the first discovered breach of the condi- 
tions of the Ticket. ‘Third, through our having provided 
no Refuge for the honestly disposed men, to which they can 
return when out of work, these Refuges being most plainly 
and evidently necessary, until the public mind shall be able 
to distinguish between a common culprit, turned out of a 
common gaol, and a reformed man discharged with a Ticket- 
of-Leave, given upon careful investigation, irom a Convict 
Prison, 

Thus the reader is enabled to understand why Irish ticket- 
of-leave men have gone on well, English ticket-of-leave men 
ill—it is because the system has been carefully worked in 
Ireland and anxiously neglected in England. 

Turning now to another portion of Colonel Jebb’s report 
we find him declaring that Captain Crofton’s plans are not 
original, and looking at Smithtield he exelaiins “* That’s my 
Thunder.” We give Captain Crofton’s answer; our own 
papers in this Review and the Record of the day prove Cap- 
tain Crofton’s accuracy. He writes :— 

It has been shown. in discussing the first chapter, that although Col- 
= Jebb does not recognise anything in the discipline of the Irish 
Convict Prisons, which does not possess the type in his plans, there 
ts, however, a very great and avery obvious difference. Smithfield, 
he states, appears to be established on the principle of the Refuge 
at Pulham. Smithfield Intermediate Prison was established and 
occupied in January, 1856. The directors’ report for 1855, gives the 
reason for intermediate prisons being required. and the quotation is 
a my notes on the observations in the first chapter. My evi- 

ce, In May, 1856, to a Committee of the House of Commons, ex- 
plained the system, and gave the results of the experiment up to that 
eta . at the same time, elaborated a plan of an pie aes 
ap eh erties ya on = 
have elapsed Psa t Piste: Rope rm nt So ossible ex- 

: ls evidence was given. 1€ stp 
perience has been obtained of 1,500 prisoners under that system— 
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the greatest labor that could be devoted, the most perfect tests that 
could be devised, have been applied to this subject. The results have 
been, that my anticipations have been amply realized, the belief of 
the directors most strongly confirmed. At the period when Smith. 
field results were given by me, the building of Fulham Prison was 
not even completed, neither was it occupied until afterwards. But 
the difference between the two, as I shall show, is great in principle, 
The inmates of Smithfield have been paid from its institution their 
Gratuities, according to the work they perform, and their Established 
Dietary is reported sufficient, and that is all. 

The following is the ‘* Fulham Dietary” ( page 137) : 

“ Breakfast.—Cocoa, one pint ( made with one half oz. cocoa nibs, 
one-half oz, sugar, two oz. milk), and six oz. bread. 

“ Ordinary Dinners.—Sunday.—Cold beef pie, and one-half lb. 
potatoes. The pie to contain four oz. of cooked meat, and the paste 
to be made of four oz. of flour, and one oz. of dripping, suet, or lard. 
Monday: Baked mutton, five oz. of cooked meat ; four oz. of bread ; 
one-half lb. of potatoes, Zwesday: Boiled beef as an ordinary diet, 
do., do. Wednesday: Beef pudding, to contain four oz. of meat 
when cooked. The paste to be made of four oz. of flour with one 
oz. of suet; or the same quantity of Irish stew, with one oz. of on- 
ions; one half lb. potatoes. Thursday: Boiled mutton; five oz. of 
cooked meat; four oz. of bread; one-half lb. of potatoes. Friday: 
Baked beef, with the same quantity of bread and potatoes. Saturday 
Soup, one pint (made with three oz. of cooked beef, three oz. of po- 
tatoes, one oz. of barley, one oz. of onions, one-half lb. of potatoes), 
and six oz. of bread. Women employed in the wash-house, or at 
other hard labour, to have one oz. of meat in addition, and one pint 
of broth each day, excepting Sunday and Wednesday. Women so 
employed to have !4 oz. of cheese, and two oz. of bread, at such time 
as may be convenient. 

“* Tea.—One pint of tea (made with one sixth of an oz. tea, three 
fourths of an oz. sugar, 14 oz. milk), and eight oz bread.” 

This Dietary for Prisoners would have, in our opinion, tended to 
produce contentment from motives of animal gratitication—that, in 
fact, the very principle we wished to inculcate, hard work, and 
coarse fare, would be thus sacrificed. It appears by the Annual 
Report of the Directors of English Convict Prisons for 1807 (just 
published), that inmates of Fulham have committed themselves three 
four, and five times, and have still been retained to enjoy this im- 

sroved fare and modified treatment, Punishments also, and light 
and dark cell confinements take place. These are all very great and 
very important differences in principle. The removal of the Offender 
to the Ordinary Prison is the sole Punishment in the Intermediate 
Prisons, and the high tone that should prevail is thus preserved ; and 
although no offences are overlooked, the results have been that they 
are of rare occurrence, and that but few offend.* The Gratuity 
earoed at Smithfield, according to the work performed,f 1s intended 


* Only forty offences in two years and nine months. 
} The work performed will favourably compare Ww 
Government Establishment in the United Kingdom, 


ith that of any 
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to convey to the mind of the Convict, that industry (of which he 
keeps such an account as enables him day by day to realize its value), 
will be his principal aid in replacing himself in an honest course ; and 
if he is properly instructed as ¢o its use and not its abuse, it will effect 
that result, acting, as I believe, generally and more beneficially in 
conveying him where his antecedants will be no bar whatever to his 
future, and it is to be hoped, very different course. In some cases 
of employment aa hg tage a the Convict deposits his Gratuity, or 
a portion of it, with his Emp oyer, as an earnest of his good inten- 
tions; in others, he supplements it (if insufficient) when in employ- 
ment, until he has saved enough to quit the country. The total 
amount of Gratuity in Ireland, of a Convict under sentence of four 
years’ Penal Servitude, whose conduct has been most satisfactory 
throughout, and accompanied by the most active industry, would be 
(inclusive of every possible earning and Gratuity) £7 0s 2d. In 
England, it is £14 2s 9d. We consider even the former to be suffi- 
cient, We have had no ‘ Patronage Society” to aid a criminal on 
discharge, and yet large numbers have left the coun try by means of 
this Gratuity ; it has sufficed them with great economy and privation 
togo to where their labour is wanted. They have gone and have 
done well. It is but right that their circumstances should differ 
from those of the ordinary Emigrant, and that their passage to free 
life should be somewhat rougher. 

With regard to our Female Convicts, we did not approve of an 
Intermediate Prison ; believing that under any arrangement there 
would be considerable difficulty in obtaining employment for them 
on Discharge. In the Directors’ Report for 1855, page 8 and 9, 
they state :— 

“A Government Institution would answer for a mere Refuge, but 
not as a medium through which the individual will be re-established 
in Society ; for under any Rules, it will be looked upon as a Prison, 
and on the discharge of the Inmates, the same difficulties will be felt 
as at present in our Convict Depots. For this reason, instead of 
increasing the existing Government Prison Establishments——a plan 
attended with much expense, delay and difficulty—we proposed, in 
December last, to the Irish Government, that Convicts whose con- 
duet has been exemplary should be drafted into existing Private 
Charitable Institutions willing to receive them, where the disposition 
of each Inmate would be studied, and the Certificate of character 
founded on that study, together with recommendations, would then 
be considered sufficiently satisfactory to obtain her employment.” 

This course was immediately sanctioned, and we have for the last 
two and a-half years placed them in “ Refuges,” a course which has 
answered uncommonly well, and has been the means of replacing a 
very large majority in a respectable course of life, either at home or 
In the Colonies. 

M sheer ap obtained at Fulham prison in England (according to 

a a published Reports of the Directors) evince the difficul- 

‘idles, eset the Female Convicts in obtaining employment, and 
8 this opinion very strongly. 
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Colonel Jebb, although an Irishman, has lived go long in 
England that he has become a thorough Bull, and standing 
old traditions, fears that Captain Crofton system is not 
sufficiently deterring. 'The Colonel resembles that coster. 
monger who when remonstrated with by Henry Mayhew 
for beating a woman with whom he cohabited, replied, “bless 
you, the more a chap licks ’em the more they loves him.” 
We know that it is very difficult to induce Bull to change 
anything which he calls a system. The brave old spirit 
of Merton is ever before him, and in this question of Prison 
Discipline his ablest friends have occasionally endeavoured 
to keep him wrong, We know that the Preston House of 
Correction is now admitted to be one of the best managed 
institutions in the Kingdom ; we have frequently referred 
for sound information, and for enlightened opinions, to the 
invaluable Reports of its late veteran Chaplain, our respected 
friend, the Rev. John Clay; but thirty-six years ago, 
Sydney Smith, notwithstanding his clear sound sense, his 
world-wide sympathies, and his reforming tendencies, when 


writing in Zhe Edinburgh Review, decried the system of 


prison work, just then introduced into the Preston House 
of Correction, as not rendering prisons ‘ terrible :’—it was 
contended that all the looms of Preston Gaol should be ba- 
nished, and that for them should be substituted the capstan, 
the tread-mill, or some species of toil where the prisoner 
could not see the result of his labour. It was further con- 
tended that this labour should be monotonous, irksome and 
dull, as possible, —all pulling and pushing, instead of reading 
and writing. It was said that although crons should never 
be put upon prisoners before trial, yet after trial, there was 
ereat advantage to be derived from the disgrace and humi- 
liation of irons and of a particolored prison dress. Terror, 
and pain, and suflering—wasted, useless, suffering should 
be, according to Sydney, the foundation of every pena 
system. Reformation was never thought of; if was roe 
mended that a prisoner committed for three months shoul 
pass a part of that period in complete darkness ; the - 
in complete solitude, perhaps in complete creme 3 
solitary idleness leads to repentance). The prisonet © ne 
be exempted from cold, be kept perfectly clean, have su 


. . ° . epoer ’ ) sou 
cient food to prevent hunger or illness, weal the Pt 
. ication with 


trates. 


dress and moderate irons, and have no communicall 
> . . orPis 
any body but the officers of the prison and the magr 


ia as 
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These were Sydney Smith’s opinions in 1821, but in 
1856, the old fire of Henry Brougham, in its brilliancy, its 
ardor, and its power blazed up once more, and thus he wrote, 
answering the Colonel by anticipating him, in that noble 

on The Inefficiency of Simply Penal Legislation, read 
at the Bristol Meeting of the National Reformatory 
Union :-— 

« All writers upon the subject of penal laws have laid it down at 
the outset of their tractates that the only end of punishment is to 
teach others by example, and to prevent the criminal himself from 
repeating his offence. But they my the second head of their 
discourse almost as soon as they have laid it down, or they only keep 
itin view so far as to show that the means of prevention are the 
destruction of the offender by his death, or the removing bim from 
the country by exile, or the incapacitating him from wrong doing by 
perpetual imprisonment. None of them, so far as I am aware, con- 
template the case of those convicts who are again to enter society, 
either by return from transportation or by discharge from imprison- 
ment ; and yet to one or other of these classes belong by far the 
-_ proportion of all who are sentenced. But I go a step 

rther, and ask what right we have, even in the case of perpetual 
imprisonment, to leave the criminal unreformed? Then, if he be 
reformed, I finally demand what right we have to continue his im- 
VV one hour, unless for the sake of the example afforded by 

is suffering—a reason the weakness of which I have, I really think, 
already sufticiently proved ? 

“The result, then, of our inquiry has led to this proposition, 
which I venture to lay down as resting on arguments wholly irre- 
fragable, viz., that all punishment should be conducted mainly with 
aview to reforming the offender. I regard the culprit as our 
patient; | consider the judge who consigns him to punishment as 
the parent, or guardian, or master, who sends his child, or ward, or 
workman, to an hospital ; I look upon the state as the superintendent 
of that infirmary ; and the governor with his assistants as the physi- 
cian with his helpers occupied in bringing about acure. The malady 
israther chronic than acute, and it is always infectious ; but the 
treatment isto be regulated by principles, guided by knowledge, 
tempered with kindness and tenderness, yet administered with a firm 
and unflinching hand. There is occasionally a fatal result—some- 
times a long protracted cure; but in the vast majority of cases the 
‘kill and the care of the pbysician prevail, and the result is happy for 

th the patient who recovers his health and the community which 
avoids the contagion,” 


Captain Crofton replies as follows on the Colonel’s fears 
48 to the loss of a deterring effect :— 


“The whole of this Chapter argues a total misconception of the 
System, 
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When it was decided not to give the Convicts sentenced to Penal 
Servitude Tickets of License, it appears that, in the English Convict 
Prisons, this class of Prisoners gave a great deal of trouble ; and it 
was recommended by Colonel Jebb that they should receive certain 
luxuries in dietary, stated in my Notes on the First Chapter. On 
its being suggested to the Directors of Irish Convict Prisons for 
adoption, they thought proper to write a Letter, dated January 2, 
1856, also given in the same Notes. ; 

A perusal of this Letter will, of itself, clearly show what. the 
Directors considered should be the ruling principle in treating Cri. 
minals under a heavy Sentence of the Law. At this time the Inter. 
mediate Prisons were, on their recommendation, approved. It is not 
probable, therefore, that any System would have been proposed by 
them or sanctioned by the Government, so utterly inconsistent with 
the above Official Communication. The facts were, as may be 
supposed, otherwise. ; 

Hard work, and the lowest fare the Medical Officer would permit, 
was the Rule established—so low, indeed, in the first instance, as to 
call for his official remonstrance.* The amount of labour required 
from the Prisoner, the Fare provided, the previous Penal Stages of 
imprisonment, amounting to upwards of four-fifths of his Sentence, 
not cheered by high Gratuities and animal gratification, but accom. 
panied by Penal association from the hour he enters the Prison, all 
combine to render his position most unenviable. 

Prison Discipline and Prison Treatment should not be regulated 
or based on the supposition that it is not known; it should be of 
such a nature as might be known, and yet not operate prejudicially to 
the deterring element; if it will not stand that test, it should be re- 
jected as unsound. 1 extract a portion of the last Annual Report, 
signed by the Directors, and fully concurred in by Captain Whitty. 

“In conclusion, we believe the Prison System now pursued in the 
Convict Department in this country to be as opposed to any en- 
couragement of the Evil-doer as it is favourable to the assistance of 
the Criminal who has suffered a sufficient Penalty for his Offence, 
and who desires henceforward to live on the proceeds of his own in- 
dustry, instead of on that of the community. He needs but the means 
so to do, and these are acquired through the extra industry, and by 
the sweat of the brow, of the Offender 

«The objection to the System, of its offering a Premium to Crime, 
if ever made, can have no place here. The early stages of Discipline 
are sufficient to convince an inquirer that the objection would be 
quite invalid. The Dietary, from the commencement to the term! 
nation of the Sentence, is the lowest the Medical Officers will per- 
mit. The enforced Order, Cleanliness and Regularity, however im- 
pressive of an air of comfort to the casual observer, is, be it age 
bered, most repugnant to the previous habits of the Criminal, an 
most thoroughly opposed to his ideas of enjoyment.” 


. . ° oe me > ifs 
Experienced persons, conversant with the Irish System and 1 





. ‘ 4 . va) 3] add 
* Instances have, indeed, been known of Convicts pure hasing bre 
from their Gratuity to better their allowed Ration. 
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daily action (Captain Whitty and Captain Knight, for example). 
known full well that it is not possible to find any known System of 
Imprisonment consistent with enlightenment, requiring more from 
Criminals than is done in this country. The result is, perhaps, the 
best evidence of success, but few return, and the well-doing of the 
majority can be proved, not supposed. 

No Prisoners have left this country for Western Australia for the 
last five years; so that no assistance in absorption has been given, 
the System has had to stand or to fall on its merits. 

Under the New Regulations, it is quite clear that, Penal Servitude 
to Western Australia is to be a reward for good Prison conduct ; 
this will be evident in a comparison of a Ten years’ Penal Servitude 
Sentence to be carried out at home or in Western Australia. 

Exrract From Russ. 

“Ifhe is sent to Western Australia, he will be eligible for a Tic- 
het-of-Leave in five years. If detained at home, with good conduct, 
he will be retained fur seven and a-half years.” 

With reference to the quotation from Mr. Organ’s Report, made 
by Colonel Jebb, it must be remembered that he was then speakin 
toaclass of Prisoners who anticipated being released on Ticket-of- 
Leave in Western Australia instead of in this country, a course they 
would have infinitely preferred. 

Sufficient has already been extracted from the Annual Report of 
the Directors of Irish Convict Prisons for 1857, to show how utterly 
delusive are negative Statistics. ‘To conclude that 70 or 75 per cent. 
of the most advanced Criminals (too bad to be even trusted in Asso- 
ciation before liberation), indiscriminately discharged, are withstand- 
ing the strongest and most real tests of free life, because they are not 
reported to have been re-convicted; and because written information 
has been received of hundreds, by the Chaplains, where many thou- 
sands are in question, is another and, perhaps, the strongest proof of 
the urgent requirement of more positive and more reliable information, 
mpneed for in the Directors of Irish Convict Prison’s Report of 

iT, 

To show the utter futility of such a conclusion, from the mere 
fact of Convicts not being known as Re-convicted, I again refer to 
Police Sergeant Loome’s Evidence before the same Committee, and 
Whatever errors he may have made and acknowledged, in frequently 
confounding Ticket-of-Leave Men with those unconditionally dis- 
charged, he is quite clear that the class of whom he speaks are Con- 
viets who have been under sentence of Transportation. Te states 
Second Report, Questions and Answers, 2618, 2619, 1629) :— 

“2618, What are the kinds of offences that you have found these 
Ticket-of-Leave Men committing ?—Some have been sent away for 
Housebreaking to very heavy Penal Servitude, and for Highway Rob- 
bery, They may commit many offences before they are detected ; they 
May commit twenty very serious offences before they are detected, atter 
coming back; and I have seen them the same day that they have 
orme back with their old companions again. adit 
} 2619. Have those men had an opportunity of getting into work, 
® you know ?—I do not think they ever tried; 1 have seen them 
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when they have come back in a day or two, and they are continualls 
day and night, with these parties with whom they associated before 
they were transported, a great many of whom have been in Prison 
repeatedly ; drunk about the streets with females. I think there js 
an exception ; 1 think some men go to work ; I know several who go, 

*© 2620. You have spoken of those who have misconducted them. 
selves; have you the means of knowing whether many Ticket-of. 
Leave Men have conducted themselves well on their’ return, and 
what proportion they bear to those who have conducted themselves 
il] 2—I think the majority have conducted themselves very badly 
since they have been home; where one is reformed after coming 
back, I think I may say ten or twenty return to their old habits 
again.” 

Had the latest Report of the Directors of Irish Convict Prisons 
been quoted from, instead of one written eighteen months since, it 
would have shown that their anticipations have been more than rea- 
lised., 

As confirmatory of this statement, I shall, as briefly as possible, 
quote some statistics of the results of the Intermediate system in 


Ireland: 
Discharged frnm the Intermediate Prisons since January, 


1856, , ; ; . , , . , om 

Of this number were discharged with commuted sentences, 
unconditionally, ‘ ; ; : ° ‘ . » , dil 
Discharged on License . , ‘ R ., # 816 
1,327 


Of the 511 unconditionally discharged, only five have been re- 
consigned to the Convict Prisons, This is on most positive and well- 
tested information. et 

Of the 816 discharged on license, forty-five have had their Licenses 
revoked, fifteen of the forty-five for keeping bad company, drunkenness, 
failing to report themselves, &c. The re-convictions, amounting to 
only thirty, not four per cent., although 467 of the 816 are reporte 
on, and the information ts in their cases positive, and therefore re- 
liable. ee, 

When I further add, that from fifty to sixty discharged Convicts 
are under constant notice in this city, and that amongst them are 
those whose evil and daring deeds have formerly made them but too 
notorious to the Police*—that many of these have for upwards 0 
two years been in daily work; that I am in the habit of constantly 
and regularly communicating with the Police, for the purpose be 
checking and correcting any report I may receive—it will, I think, i 
evident how much the Intermediate System and its training 
accomplished, not alone, but in conjunction with the regal 
vention, the firm, judicious, and not inquisitorial use of the Police. 

An augmentation of numbers need not increase the difficulty to nf 


ail 








in the 


* It will be noted also that many of these Convicts were 
habit of training others to their evil courses ; 
therefore of the greatest importance. 


their well-doing 33 
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inconvenient extent, as the system in each Intermediate Prison regu- 
lates its own inmates internally and externally. 
NOTES ON CONCLUSIONS DRAWN, 

istly. I have already endeavoured to show that there is no founda- 
tion for the conclusion that the character of the Convicts and 
circumstances of the two countries are essentially different. The re- 
mainder of this conclusion assumes that knowledge of character may 
be desirable in Ireland, but that it is unnecessary and inapplicable to 
England; and that Officers have @ better opportunity of judging the 
character of men in large masses than in the smaller numbers located 
in Intermediate Prisons, which is contrary to all experience. 

Qdly. This objection has been shown to have no applicability to 
Intermediate Prisons as they ought to be established. No Prison 
dietary or system seen or unseen should be of a character to sacrifice 
the deterring element of punishment. If based upon this principle, 
there need be no fear of exhibition to the public. It is notorious 
that the Dietary and Gratuities, &c., of different Convict Prisons in 
England, are as well known to those outside as inside the walls. 

8rdly. Supervision not having been even tried in England, it is 
premature to conclude a failure, if inaugurated under a well consid 
ered system. 

After a most careful and minute investigation on the part of a 
Committee of the House of Commons in 1857, they report (Six- 
teenth Resolution), ‘That every Convict on his release with a 
Ticket-of-Leave, ought to be reported to the Police of the town or 
district to which he is sent.” 

It is assumed by Colonel Jebb that the statements of indiscreet 
conduct on the part of the Police, given by Convicts who have been 
again convicted, and are endeavouring to excuse themselves from 
idleness and crime, are correct, although there is Police and reliable 
evidence to the contrary. 

It is fallacious to argue that ‘ Ticket-of-Leave” men have been 
marked as a class and have thereby suffered, as no notification having 
been made to the Police of the circumstance, this would have been 
clearly impossible. ‘They have been noticed in common with other 
discharged Convicts ; and if they resorted to the same haunts, it was 
the duty of the Police so to notice them. It is in evidence before 
the House of Commons’ Committee that the Police did not properly 
distinguish between Ticket-of. Leave men and other discharged Con- 
Viets, All on which they could clearly speak was, that they were 
Convicts who had been under sentence of Transportation, and that 
they spoke of these men generally when they said they considered but 
bh or twenty were trying to live honestly ; that the Police 
3 rneeired with those who were so doing, but in some cases ab- 

urely assisted and advised them. I have quoted this in my notes on 
‘a yl (Police Supervision.) These facts, and the experience 
ay: ect does not warrant the assertion that the use of Police 

be monte = well-intentioned Criminal. ae 
ach - 148 worked well in this country under precisely —_ 
there a stances to England (not those of a Penal Colony), an 
°eS hot appear to be any reason to conclude that in that coun. 
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try the essential element in a good Policeman, discretion, is wanting, 
there being ample evidence and Magisterial experience throughout 
England to the contrary. " 

In discharging Convicts conditionally instead of unconditionally, 
at the same period of time, under the act of 1857, it would be unne. 
cessary to be satisfied that employment was obtained by the dis- 
charged before liberation ; the power of recommittal to Prison for 
misconduct, and sufficient exercise of Supervision to prevent the 
power becoming nugatory, would suffice. It has already been shown 
how important this may be used as protective to the public. 

4thly. The Gratuity of a four years’ Penal Servitude Convict is 
in England 14/. 2s. 9d., and in Ireland, 7/. Os. 2d. If he is trained 
to a proper use of this Gratuity, there does not appear to be any very 

ressing necessity for further taxing the community he has injured. 
Chose under longer sentences can earn still higher Gratuities. 

5thly. No system alluded to in page 165 appears to be necessary, 
the Government already aiding by Gratuities, as it could easily do 
by special training, to as great an extent as, under a good system, is 
required. When every other rational course has been exhausted 
and failed, the proposition alluded to might be considered. It 
would, however, tend to prevent self-reliance, and is besides not in 
accordance with the principle insisted on by Colonel Jebb in the 2nd 
Chapter, ‘‘ dispersion” being a congregation of Convicts after dis- 
charge on works undertaken hy the Government. 

After deprecating any necessity for a change of system in England, 
Colonel Jebb states :— 

“1 would, in conclusion, quote the opinion of not only an impar- 
ial witness, but one who, at the same time, has always taken a very 
philosophical view of social questions connected with Crime and its 
causes. Mr. Thompson, speaking of the present system of Discipline 
and Management, and the difficulties which suddenly presented 
themselves on the Cessation of Transportation, says, ‘ There is much 
Christian principle, much common sense, and much ingenuity in this 
whole plan ; it commends itself to the best feelings of every heart 
interested in the temporal and eternal well-being of Criminals. It 
is a strong proof of the moral advance of our age, that at the very 
moment it was required such a scheme could be produced, and that 
means existed for carrying it into effect.’ And after describing It 
more fully he states, ‘There is nothing of sentimentalism In the 
Management—Conduet is judged by works, not by words ; by deeds, 
not by professions. It seems difficult to imagine a System more 
complete or more likely to accomplish its purpose.’” 

Considering the nature of the question under dise 
necessary that I should quote further from the same author. 


ussion, it will be 
In the 


last Chapter, entitled “ Penal Servitude as it ought to be,” at page 
391, Mr. Thomson states :-— 

“There is a great defect in any Penal System 
once from the exclusion of a Prison Cell, or even 
Labour gang, to the full, unrestrained liberty of ordinary 
What is wanted is a testing place to ascertain the - 
previous Discipline—a half-way house betwixt the Prison an 


which transfers at 
from an associate: 
life. 


actual result of the 
j the 
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world—a place in which character may be truly proved, for the 
Convict’s own good and that of the public.”—p. 3914. 

“Hitherto, when a man was convicted and sentenced to Penal 
Servitude, he was confined for a short time in a common Prison, 
strictly separate from others, then removed for nine months to Pen- 
tonville, where he had the full benefit of the Reformatory System al- 
ready described, under the care of the admirable Governor and 
Chaplain ; next he was removed to Portland, and there he was as- 
sociated with others in hard Labour, but under the strictest super- 
intendence. 

“If we consider all the circumstances under which this mantis 
placed, it becomes very obvious that his conduct during his Penal 
Servitude, must furnish a very uncertain, not to say an allogether 
fallacious criterion, by which to judge his Character ; and this is the true 
‘reason why the Public has shrunk instinctively from contact with the 
holder of a ‘Ticket-of-Leave. 

“For the time the Convict is a total abstainer, whether he will or 
not: he cannot rob or steal, for he is constantly under lock and key ; 
he is exposed to no temptation to crime ; in short, his whole character, 
so far as outward demeanour extends, is forcibly changed for the 
better, even in spite of himself. 

‘Much has been already accomplished on behalf of Criminals, 

and we must now take yet one large step onwards, and prepare for 
them something intermediate betwixt the Associated Labour Prisons 
and the World, a position where the Convict’s character can be truly 
tested to the satisfaction of himself, of his Officers, and of the Public, 
and from which he may come forth with a Certificate which he need 
not be ashamed to produce, and which a Master need not be afraid 
to receive. 
_“ The great Establishments at Portland and Dartmoor were steps 
in the right direction, At these places there is much liberty in cer- 
tain respects, and considerable individual responsibility, though there 
Is still foo much resemblance to a Prison to affurd us sufficient tests of 
Reformation of Character. What is now wanted is not the erection 
of costly edifices, with ample Staff of Officials to each, but only 
arrangements which may easily be made both in connexion with Pub- 
lic Works, and, perhaps, even in extensive private underta\ings.” 

After recommending an Intermediate Establishment, Mr. Thomp- 
~, _ page 396, in a note, says :— 

is very satisfactory to find, since the above pages were written, 
that a plan, similar in principle, though slightly different in detail, 
has been brought forward, and ably advocated by Captain Crofton, 
Chairman of Directors of Irish Convict Prisons, in his ‘ Remarks on 
the Convict Question’ ” (Dublin, 1857,) pp. 5; 6. 

It is well known, in introducing the Ticket-of-License System to 
the House of Commons, on August 9th, 1853, that Lord Palmerston 
pon ~ invited suggestions and improvements. He stated :— 

x eaemitae le System must be considered as an ee ne 
Adie pa ; and if in the working of it fresh sugges aw nae ae 
oe ta ther improvements appear likely to be easi Ai igen 
‘lajesty’s Government would be most happy to receive any such 
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suggestions fr Om others, and profit by the lessons of experiens e. Le 


believed, however, that on the whole this was the best mode that could 
be devised to meet that great change in circumstances, which prevented 
s from pursuing that course which had hitherto been followed,” 
Colonel Jebb states, at page 105, Chapter VIII. :— 

“It must not be inferred from the observations I have advanced, 
that L would argue ayainst an Intermediate Stage, in limited numbers, 
under a superior class of Officers, and with all necessary appliances, 


as an abstract question.” 

And, again, at page 107, fifth concluding observation, he appears 
to recognize the vitality of the principle which governs the Inter. 
mediate System. He states:— 

* Tt would be very desirable to afford Convicts some special infor. 
mation or instruction in connexion with their future prospects, during 
the last few months of their confinement.” 

It is, therefore, probable that it will not much longer remain an 
abstract question in Kngland, but that it will, even under modified 
action and limited experience, itself develop sufficient results to in- 
vite a further and a more extended application of its principles. 

1 have made these notes in defence of a system endeavoured to be 
demonstrated retrograde, but which, in its results, has enabled the 
Directors of Irish Convict Prisons to employ Criminals under de- 
teniion for the convenience and economy of the Public Service, under 
circumstances of great trial, without the aid of Police or of Military 
guards. ‘This System has been shown not only to have improved the 
moral condition of the Criminals subjected to it during their deten- 
tion, but subsequently to their liberation ; and has given such ibe 
creased facilities for dealing with them after discharge as to very 
materially protect the community by rendering even the Otfenders 
less noxious. | have refrained as much as possible from introducing 
any matter not rendered incumbent on me by the observations made, 
neither have I quoted the numerous authorities on Secondary Punish- 
tents, who have minutely inspected and publicly advocated the In- 
termediate System. I have merely completed the quotations of pass- 
ages from authors cited by Colonel Jebb in favour of his observations. 

There are few conversant with this subject who have not, for some 
years past, recognised a great want in our Convict treatment, a link 
in the chain without which (however much through Prison con- 
struction, &ec., we may have ameliorated the condition of the Prisons 
of former years) the work was still incomplete, and the real difficulty 
unsolved. This deficiency (become more evident and alarming to us 
when obliged to disch urge our Convicts at home) caused the Mem- 
bers of this Board to direct their special attention to endeavour to 


supply this want, to provide this link. Without pretending to 
originality of thought, they have practically applied principles ad- 
vocated by ¢ hivhest authorities on this question. After nearly 
;  expericuce of the Prisons and Prisoners of this country, 

: principles have for nearly three years been applied and tested. 
re placed before the public in the last Annual beep tot 

Directors (1857): they are favourable and true, and, therelore, 

t merit l receive consideration—so favourable, that no one 
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conversant with the daily action of the System can for one moment 
doubt its soundness—so true, as to invite the institution of the only 
real test, “ Supervision after Liberation.” 

Before concluding this paper we must give one other 
extract from the Nodes, as it furnishes a conclusive answer 
to Colonel Jebb’s objection as to the value of Convict Labor. 
Under the general heading of ‘‘ Questions connected with the 
Introduction of an Intermediate Prison,” Captain Crofion 
thus, at Chapter V., writes :— 


Questions connected with the introduction of an Intermediate Prison. 


A detachment of Prisoners going to and from the Main Prison at 
Portland to Vern Hill, under a Military Guard, bears no resemblance 
whatever to “ Intermediate Prisons.” Such special classes as are 
described here and at Dartmoor are analogous to classes of the same 
description at Spike Island, which are sent from thence to perform 
works at Queenstown and Haulbowline daily, though not under a 
Military Guard. 

It is, therefore, an entire mistake of the Governing principle of 
such Institutions, on the part of Colonel Jebb, when, oblivious of the 
special training appliances, &e., he states the ehange could be inau- 
gurated in an afternoon, or by merely doubling his rate of Gratuities. 

The moral standard has not suffered, as feared by Colonel Jebb 
as the results will show), but, on the contrary, has been very much 
raised. Jt is far easier to convey moral example to the few than to 
the masses—due care being taken that the agency be suitable. The 
experience of the ablest Reformatory Authorities support this 
assertion. 

Colonel Jebb next alludes to the probability of any portion of the 
Gratuities given to Convicts in these stages causing quarrelling, 
pilfering, trafficking, gambling, &c. All these things are possible ; 
the possibility is the test. If they occur before liberation they will 
assuredly do so after. " 

Such, cases, I can state from the practical experience and constant 
attention of nearly three years of the System, will not arise to act 
detrimentally to the discipline of the Establishments, provided that 
4 proper system prevails, and the offending members are at once 
removed from the association, the tone of which they were endeas 
Vouring to lower.* 

Colonel Jebb states that the whole life of a Convict is an exercise 
l great forbearance, and that little temptations are of no avail, 1 
Would rather term the Prison life of a Convict that of compulsory 
restraint than of great forbearance. If the little temptations amount 


19 ee i 1} ; iy ns bg ° . . . ‘- +r . y . ° 
a quarrelling, piufering, trafficking, gambling, the power of getting 


er en = , : , 
I Chere have been only forty removals for misconduct during the 
ole period, although 1,500 Convicts have been subjected to the 


System, 
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drunk, abusing trust, &¢c., I cannot consider them as of * no avail 
neither do others conversant with the habits of Criminals. 

A perusal of the last Annual Report of the Directors of Iris} 
Convict Prisons, published four months since, would have answered 

olonel Jebb’s objection, “ that the risk of dosing liberty, &c., would 
rreclude the possibility of messengers giving way to te mpti ition 18, dee.” 
He would there have found that the ‘Interme diate Prisons are now 
for a great part filled with those under sentence of Penal Servitude 
and that their conduct in them could in no way shorten or lensthen the Q 
term of their imprisonment. The results for the past year have been 
equally favourable. This is, perhaps, the most complete answer to 
the objection that can be given. 

Reference being made to an Estimate of 100 Prisoners employed 
in two Huts, and Colonel Jebb having proceeded to show that hy the 
loeation of 100 Stone-eutters, each man should be credited with 1&¢, 
a-week instead of 9s. It is merely necessary to remark that I had 
estimated the cost of ordinary labour, and its applic ability in reclaim- 
ing lands, &e., the object being to show how inexpens ive supervision 
need be. Itw woul 1 have been equally easy to estimate for a Gang of 
Stone-cutters from Spike Island; but such employment is not al- 
ways ob tained, and when obtained as at Portland, receives sometimes 
avery di i rent appreciation of its value from 18s. per week. Vide 
Mr. Cooke's (the Admiralty Engineer's ) evidence before the Har- 
bour of Refuge Committee in July, 1857, with reference to the la. 
bour of Portland Convict Prison. 

The following Questions and Answers appear to exemplify the dif- 
erence of opinion that exists with reference to estimates of skilled 


’ 


f 
labour i 
“1544, Then, in point of fact, you may say that the efficiency of 


Lal 


the Convict labour, as compare id’ with free labour, i isas 1 tod ?°— 

As nearly as possible from 1 to 24 or 3.” 

1560. You would, therefore, only recommend the employm nt 

f Convict labour where you are obliged to maintain the Convicts, 
whether you employ them or not ?’ —* Just so.” 

“1572. So that, as far as regardir the cost at which Works can be 
per formed, though you have Convict labour for next to nothiag, 
is no econon \V in employing it 277° ——** if xactly,” 


her 


“1573. So that, unless it were with a view to the reform of the 
Prisoners, and other considerations irrespective of your work, but 
more intimately connected with Prison discipline, you could not, 
from vou erience, recommend the use of Convict labour ?”— 


*? 


It is. there fore, rnuch safer and less disput table, for gener: al pur- 


With rm er 


nl . 


vate for t! rdinary wages of a labourer. 
to the value of clothing, &e., made in the Intermediate Pr 
ha ! lita l cer course to check the v: alue of th 


“Pr ls- 


Abe .) . i 4 
‘'s labour, estimated by the S aapeeemieeeers nt of Trades, by occas- 
sales 0 to other Establishments unconnected with the 
ri 1 Department. ; 
fhe prices estimated at Smithfield have been found to stand this 


test, than which there cannot be a better. 
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We have now placed this whole matter of The Irish In- 
termediate Convict Prison, or of Jebb v. Crofton, or of the 
Colonel v. the Captain, as the reader pleases, before him, 
but it is a grave and serious question, and involves this 
consideration also, that a public servant, honest, zealous and 
able, as ever served a people, or deserved well of the com- 
monwealth, is exposed, in these kingdoms, to slanders and 
misrepresentations of English Officials, who because they 
have themselves grown old in that same service, are not 
satisfied that younger and abler men should work whilst 
work is in them to do that duty to the Nation which they 
see they can accomplish. 

We have watched anxiously and closely every plan, and 
system, and phase of a scheme introduced by the Directors 
of Convict Prisons in Ireland; from a petty provincial 
Board we have seen them rise into a Departinent to which 
America, and the more advanced Huropean States, have sent 
for advice in matters of Prison Discipline. Matthew 
Davenport Hill, one of the oldest, ablest, truest friends of 
the Reformatory system, for adults or juveniles, has written 
a paper upon the Irish Convict Prisons, read by himself last 
October at Birmingham, at the first meeting of the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science, (and to 
which Colonel Jebb does not refer, although Mr. Lill states 
that he examined every phase of the Prisons and paid par- 
ticular jealous attention to Smithficld,) and we are able to 
state that aftera four years’ knowledge of this Board, andafter 
a perfect acquaintanceship with its modes of visiting, and 
inspecting, we believe that more genuine results, more fall, 
perfect and complete suecesses, were never achieved by any 
Government Board in so short a period. 

The sources of the success are two-fold. Every member 
ol, and every body under, the Board attends to his duty ; 
every Convict is, as far as man cando it, INDIVIDUALIZED ; 
Captain Crofton does his own peculiar business as Chairman, 
and takes the Opinion, second-hand, of no man’s character, 
and so he and his brother Directors have succeeded. 

We were their earliest friends, at a time when it was not 
the fashion to notice Prisons ; now that it is the fashion it is 
ay lair to give what the Press generally says about this 
Battle of the Prisons ; so inan Appendix to this paper we 
Iusert a few LEADERS from the vast proportion of the 
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Journa ls, more especially London, which have devoted theiy 
( umns to the consideration of this, the Notes ot Captain 
Cy yfton, addressed to the Chief Secretary for lrelan |. 


APPENDIX. 
From the Leader, September the 4th, 1858, 
THE INTERMEDIATE PRISON SYSTEM. 
JEBB versus CROFTON, 

There is a new feud between England and Ireland—a evrand | 

test against anything like au nion between the two countries : but 
this time the O’Connellite is an Englishman, a man in office, a © 
servative, a representative of the status quo ; while, strange enough 
the whole right lies with Ireland, and the leader who stands forth a 
the representative of that country isan English county magistrate, also 
holding office in Dublin Castle. The two combatants in this most 
extraordinary warfare are Colonel Jebb, who stands at the head of 
the Commission as director of the conviet prisons in England, and 
tain Walter Crofton, who holds a precisely similar position in 
Ireland. About a men since Colonel Jebb’s report on the English 
yrisons was publishe d, and in this volume, whic hit is the du ty of th 
lirector of the convict prisons to present to the Home- fice, there 
are some rather comprelx nsive observations on the Trish system ot 
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prison dis cipli line, whi ich Colonel Jebb sets himself to criticise with all 


} 


the freedom, independence, and dash of a newspaper editor. If the 


ann i! report on anne het } risons had bee ih the Mi runing Post or the 
Morn Hg Us ra ld, and thy Colone! h Ld bec Nn) writing a al lin icle 
sald not have discharged his duty ina more appropriate sty] 

In fact, he s ems to consider himself as the editor of the prisons 
and in da at the Trish system he is only firing a broadside at 


‘‘our conte mp ec The conclusions at which his somewhat ela- 
horate criticism ultimately arrives are stated by himself thus : 

i inst, Th ‘ chara ter of the convicts in this country, and thie cir. 
cumstances, differ so much from those in Ireland, that any plan for 
congregating them together under Jess control than is at present eX- 
ercised would not be calculated to render them more fit for d 
charge, or give the officers to whose care thes might be consis 


_- 


} 


mea 


, 
better, or even the same opportunities of judging of their character, 
those which exist at present. 
secondly, That even if such ob jects eould be promote : by remo: 
ing selected convicts into separate small intermediate esti ablishments, 


with diminished control and more voluntary action, the ex! hibition 
of convict diseipline in such a form pre: 1 impair the exemplary chae 
racter and Ry ea effects of a sentence to penal servitad 


t*s whi 1 ’ 
on all accounts, It is most essential to preserve as the most formid- 


able of our seeonda y pul nishments. l 
il indy. That however desiral le it may be ina penal acronym 

peahine successful in lrel: ind, it woul ld be it inpossible ith this e unt 

ti ry out any general superintendence over discharge i pre . 

| vu } lice without Interte ring with the means of the ir obtain! ning 

m . yet t. and tha sagen ater « vil would he create d than any moo 


] } 1? | 
1} ' , bigyt 
Mild DOSS] i\ POoLliagw, 
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Fourthly. That the experience gained in Ireland of the advantages 
of assisting prisoners on discharge, fully confirms the views that have 
been frequently pressed upon the attention of the importance of such 
a measure, in order to secure the results of a good system of discip= 
line. 
Fifthly. That if such means could be systematically organised as 
proposed, page 165, it would be very desirable to afford convicts 
some special information or instruction in connexion with their future 
prospects during the last few months of their confinement, not in se- 
parate intermediate establishments disconnected from the prisons, 
but in the stage of discipline which precedes discharge. 

Now it is dificult to conceive any representation of so compact a 
length which could contain a larger amount of misconception, Mis 
statement, and suggestio fulsi, No one can suppose that Colon: 
Jebb is intentionally misrepresenting, or that he wishes to state what 
isnot the fact ina *‘ safe” manner, but his position on this particular 
question has been such as to blind his eyes to the truth, while he has 
the strongest moral interest in not seeing it. Since the people of 
this country, howeyer, have an interest in knowing the facts, Captain 
Crofton has performed a publie service in publishing a reply to Col- 
onel Jebb in the form of Notes on Colonel Jebb's Report on Interme- 
diate Prisons, printed by Messrs Thom and fon, of Dublin. We 
take Captain Crofton’s Notes as a memorandum, but we may remark 
that having kept the subject constantly in view long before the pre- 
sent contest between England and Ireland was created—before, in- 
deed, the present system of convict discipline was established—we 
can confirm Captain Crofton's statements to a great extent from our 
own knowledge, and can sustain his opinion with our own, and © ith- 
out qualification, 

It will be observed that, in the first conelusion, Colonel Jebl 
sumes that the character of convicts differs from the charact 


! 
i 
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the same class in Ireland and that the circumstances differ ; which 

may be true if the Colonel simply means that one way hear more of 

the brogue in Ireland, that the convicts may exhibit a larger propur- 
. ! 


tion of violence and a minor proportion of theit, that they may 
Roman Catholic rather than Protestant, and so forth, But esscnti- 
ally the classes are the same,—ignorant men, ill-bestowed in life, 
growing up with passions and bodily powers which they know not 
how to control,—hungry, lawless, uncared for, aud falling into bad 
courses through example and circumstance. One of the distinctions 
which Colonel Jebb pretends to see is, that in Ireland the general feel- 
gis more with the convict than in england ; a conjectural inference 
drawn from the treatment of lawless characters by the peasantry 1 
the sister island, while Colonel Jebb applies it by assuming that the 
employing classes are more ready to receive discharged convicts #s 
workmen and servants. There is not a shadow of evidence to sup- 
port this assumption, 

_ The second of his conclusions assumes that the convicts for the 
intermediate establishments must be selected, and that the general 
discipline must be modified: These, again, are assumptions the re- 
Yerse of the fact. In Ireland, as Captain Crofton shows us by these 
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Notes, the convict goes through the larger proportion of his sentence 
in the ordinary prison ; - should his conduct there be or derly, he be. 
comes elig ible to be transferred to one of the intermediate pr isons, 
those in which the convicts are employed on rude labour, or in som 
kind of artisan work, according to their previous training and bodily 
capacity. But there is no other “ selection’ in this process. About 
eve nty-five convicts, or indeed a larger number, prove to be, sooner 
or late r, available for this transfer ; the selection, if such there is, is 
found in that residuum of convicts who prove to be absolutely incor 
rigible, or who perpetu: illy relapse, and who must go throu; ch their 
whole sentence in unmitigated and unqualified imprisonment. Be. 
sides the intermediate prisons, the prison directors of lreland have 
latterly established the use of ingeniously constructed huts, each cap- 
able of hok ling about one hundred men, and easily taken down and 
put up again whe ‘re out-door labour may render such kind of shelter 
requisite, This enables no small number of convicts to be emploved 
in out-door work, While they are thus engaged they are still sub. 
jected to hard prison fare ; and the -y have the opportunity of per- 
forming work Aarder than that which is exacted from them in the 
prison. Their privileges consist in the opportunity of earning a 
small gratuity, which they may lay out at once or lay by, in associat. 
ing together, and in enjoying some degree of freedom—under the 
strictest watch and guard, Toa great extent the labour thus em- 
ployed renders the prison self-supporting ; but the chief effect is that 
the prisoners are gradually trained in some cases for a return toa 
life of industry and freedom out of doors, in others not for returning 
to that life, but for making their first acquaintance with it, since 
they have never known it. 

Colonel Jebb’s third conclusion assumes that although a plan of 
police superintendence over discharged prisoners may succee od in Ire- 
land it is impracticable in Hag: ind ; but here again the Colonel 
dashes his head against the rock of f evidence which stands to con- 
front him, not only in Ireland but in England. Such a superinten- 
dence is maintained in this countr y, as Captain Crofton shows by 
quoting the blue-book of the Select Committee on Transportation 
about three sessions back—-that committee which Colonel Jebb tried 
to convince that transportation must be continued because it would 
be impossib le to control the convicts at home or to provide for them 
on disehs rye. 

But in Ireland the prisoners are discharged ; 
between fifty and sixty convicts in the city of Dublin alone in em- 


ployment. New as the system is, some of ‘these men have been in 


And how is this managed? 
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the 


there are at present 


regular daily employment for two years. 
sy the unceasing exertions of Captain Crofton, of Mr, Organ, 
Lecturer, and of their co: Ld} utors, to find employment, to kee p up the 
men at their duty, to m ultiply employers, to multiply the exam} les ol 
success 1n this dire etion, and in short to carry out th: it system which 
Color nel Jebb pronounces to be impossible, Everything is impossi- 
bie eto the unwilling ; possibi ility sometimes means nothing more than 
the will to do the thing. Colonel Jebb assumes that police superin- 
tendence is impracticable, because, he says, in the earlier part of his 
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ations, if the police know the convict, his employer will know, 
llow-workmen will know, and he will be driven away from 
his engagement. This may have been true in some instances where, 
as in England, the police have no distinct indications to guide them, 
but in Dublin, under the ceaseless superintendence of Captain Crof- 
ton, the police manage to maintain a watch over the discharged con- 
viets; they are the instruments to convey to the head-quarters a 
standing report upon the behaviour of the men, a report marked by 
extraordinarily few instances of failure; and as we have seen already 
the system continues to expand, instead of being prevented by the 
impracticability which so alarms the imagination of Colonel Jebb. 

In the fourth of his conclusions, admitting the impressiveness of 
the experience gained in Ireland, Colonel Jebb insinuates, as he has 
done more distinctly in an earlier portion of his Observations, that 
the intermediate system carried out in Ireland originated in England, 
and almost with his own department. He points to the Refuge at 
Fulham, established on the strength of an opinion by Lord Palmers- 
ton, that it would be very desirable to place women ‘in some inter- 
mediate condition between close imprisonment and discharge on 
licence’—not a very specific description, certainly not indicating any- 
thing like the system we have already described. But this treat- 
ment is applied to women exclusively; Colonel Jebb contending that 
men should be dealt with in masses, women alone individually. He 
shows no grounds for this extraordinary anthropological dictum, 
There can be no doubt that the value of mass treatment is very simi- 
lar with regard to men and women both; and that the training of both 
sexes must principally depend upon the close application of a system 
to the individual character. In the case of women, however, there 
is rather a considerable difficulty. Their numbers are not so great 
amongst the convicted classes, and it generally proves that their cha- 
racters are nore irregular, while there is much greater difficulty in 
restoring them to regular life, partly on account of the severer retri- 
bution which attends the fall of woman. Thus an intermediate stage 
Is applied by any official machinery with much great difficulty, while 
there is not the same large demand for it. On the contrary, it has 
been found in Ireland that a charitable apparatus, the agency of cer- 
tain charitable associations, has been sufficient for the purpose and 
the most suitable ; and this is very intelligible when we remember 
how much women are governed by feeling, and how good a medium 
such associations are for the application of feeling to the case. The 
system employed in Ireland, however, with regard to men, whose 
numbers and condition demand the whole strength that the State 
Can bring to bear upon the subject, began with Captain Crofton and 
bis associates in the Irish department, in 1855 or before, when they 
ao to adopt the process of individualising as the basis of 
he pl ar system. Colonel Jebb's fourth conclusion 1s evi- 

-) Caiculated to create the impression that if he does adopt the 
lrish example, it is only bee: “ Ir land h: ad .d his ex: ile 

. : y because Ireland has adopted his example, 
ut he Will not be suffered to carry off that impression long. 
hating conclusion assumes that the best plan of carrying out the 

late training for men would be, not by separate prisons, but 
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by “some special information or instruction,” &e.—terms Sufficient], 
vague. He assumes that the [rish system would not succeed yy 
England, because a gang of men have been employed at Vern Hil! 
on the fortifications, at some distance from Portland Prison - on 
he thinks that if the Irish system were introduced amongst them. it 
might make them more zealous at their work, but might give occas. 
ion to some disorder. For within the Portland Prison associated 
rooms have been tried—rooms in which the prisoners are allowed to 
meet for meals, for reading together, and for conversation in the 
evenings, with such serious detriment to their morals, that the chap. 
lains have begged the discontinuance of the experiment, Colone! 
Jebb imagines that these cases amount to something like an experi- 
ment of the Irish system in England: we will not insult the under. 
standing of the reader by showing how puerile is such a supposition, 
Kvidently his idea of * some special information or instruction,” con- 
sists of a little schoolmaster tutoring—a sort of lay preaching—s 
writing-lesson style of treatment for the men some months befor: 
they are finally discharged from prison ; and again we will not insult 
the reader by exposing the puerility of that notion. The Irish sys- 
tem has been barely three years in operation ; since January, 1896, 
1327 prisoners have been discharged from the intermediate prisons, 
511 unconditionally, 816 on licence. Of the 816, 30 have been re- 
convicted. Colonel Jebb assumes that 30 per cent. will relapse, but 
in Ireland we find on practica! experience that only 4 per cent. do so. 
Of the same number, 45 have had their licences revoked—have been re- 
called to prison for relapsing into bad courses, drinking, keeping 
evil company, failing to report themselves, &c. ‘The information on 
these subjects is positive and specific. Of the 511 discharged from 
the intermediate prisons unconditionally, 5 have been re-convicted— 
not one per cent. It is needless to contrast this practical experience 
in Ireland with Colonel Jebb’s unfounded and unargumentative as- 
sumptions. 


From the Spectator, September 4, [858. 


ENGLISH AND IRISH PRISONS. 

Why did Colonel Jebb in his annual report on the progress, state, 
and prospects of English convict prisons, include observations oe 
the Irish convict prisons? Perhaps we shall be able to answer 0 
question when we have glanced at the character of Colonel ouwee 
observations, and compared his view of Irish prisons with the facts. 

Colouel Jebb, principal Director of English Convict Prisons, He 
placed on record his present ideas about the Irish prisons. ¥ 
starts from the principle that “male convicts must be treated 1 
masses rather than according to their individual characters, Nar 
duality must be more regarded with female convicts. Certain” 
sociated rooms” giving increased liberty of taking meals together, 
of reading, and of conversing during evenings, have been tried at the 
English Prison of Portland, taking men from the solitary cell of “9 
prison, and allowing some fifty of them to assemble in each pis ig 
but the Rev. Mr. Moran, and his successors in the office ot chapia! 

nd all represented that there tsa gradual i : om 
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“have each at 
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moral advantages which can be gained,” and have urged the discon- 
tinuance of the associated rooms. If it were proposed to select some 
of the best men for association, there would then be a loss in with- 
drawing the exemplary men who are spread through all the working 
jes. About a mile and a half from the Portland prison, 200 men 
are employed on the fortifications of Vern-Hill, a position which 
Colonel Jebb thinks analogous to that of the huts; and if there were 
some additional indulgences granted to these men, they might per- 
haps use more exertion, and might possibly be trusted to go a jour- 
ney with messages ; but such tests of moral character would be value- 
jess in an nglish prison. Colonel Jebb admits that assistance on 
discharge is “ the secret of success in any system of reformatory dis- 
cipline,” but in the Irish case, he says, ** only 75 per cent of the men 
are selected from the body as anxious to enter ov an honest course of 
life,” and they are altogether different from the class of English con- 
viets. However, he discovers one cause of the success in [reland, 
and he even intimates some effort in the same direction for Kngland. 

“The chief cause of the measure of success which has attended 
this experiment (in Ireland) may with greater probability be traced 
directly to the amount of assistance afforded to the men through his 
(Mr. Organ the Lecturer’s| indefatigable labours in providing places 
or employment for them, in visiting them after discharge, in encour- 
aging and protecting them at the period of their greatest difficulty, 
the erisis of their fate. He modestly keeps its importance out of 
sight, but it appears nevertheless. * * * * New hopes, new 
resolutions, and better feelings have, in the majority of cases, been 
imparted to prisoners ; and it is inconsistent with common sense and 
common justice not to make an effort to give them a fair chance to 
bring them into play. 

“Experiments are in progress in forming a connecting link between 
the prisons and various benevolent societies in this country, which, 
it is hoped, may give more effect to those efforts.” 

The English director assumes from the experience gained in this 
country during the last four years anda half with the release of 
(900 convicts, that ‘the prospect or continuance of employment of 
the great majority only depends upon their fellow-workmen and 
sata not knowing that they were ticket-of-leave men.” 

‘ The 8 circumstances in Ireland, he maintains, are different. 
ntermediate system there is extended to males which [I bave 
shown would not be expedient here.” Besides, later in his lucubra- 
tions he discovers that the object of imprisonment is not the refor- 
mation of the prisoners, but * the prevention of crime ’”’ by deterring 
meee os thinks that the system has been as much softened 

Th is th vo should be. ; | 
‘a ‘ le clear and solemn duty of a Government to take mea- 

the vr reforming a criminal whom the sentence of the law has 
feces net their control, and fitting him to become a better 
attended hg ag Much has been done, and much success has 

e efforts made in this direction ; but no plan has been 


thoug po: 
tee or in which the punishment due to crime has been lost 
‘BYE OT,” 
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“It is my firm conviction that the Government, ing ving sane 
tion from time to time to the present carefully daclens rn 
have gone quite as far in the way of encouragement—re laxation of 
discipline, and care for the prisoner's best interests during confine. 
ment—as is either expedient or necessary. Convict dis seip line, as it 
now stands, plainly exhibits these fe atures ; whilst those of the pe =" 
sente nee which has been passed by the judge have not been obliter. 
ated.” 

On all these considerations, he deprecates the risk of sucl an ex. 
periment in England as that tried in [reland. Most particul arly he 
thinks, that however desirable it m: iy be ina penal colony, and 
however successful in Ireland, it would be i impossible in this count ry 
to carry out any general super intendence over discharged prison rs 
by the police without interfer ing with the means of their obtaining 
e mployment, and thus a gre: ter evil would be created than any good 
which could possib ly follow.” For throughout his remarks Colone! 
Jebb assumes the total difference between England and Ireland. 

We shall soon perceive that the Woghsh Director labours under a 
total misconception of the facts as they have been elicited in the ex. 
perience of the Irish system, and we shall understand why he so 
misconceives the facts as well as so misapplies them. In Ireland, 
Colonel Jebb's starting principle has been absolutely reversed by eX 
perience. It has been ascertained that the effect of any system ot 
diseipline, « castigation, moral restraint, or reformation, is more ¢ 
fectual in proportion as it is carried out individually, and this is 
principally the case with regardto men. With regard to women, 


° xperience again has reversed the converse of this rule , for its oper- 
ase of the female sex. It a) 


, 
\- 


ation is not so satisfactory in the ec 
generally be counted that any neues on women is less positive aud 
certain in its effects, from a less fixity of character, a greater : softness, 
and a tendency to be influenced by the circumstances of the present. 
Moreover, the whole sex bei ing in alessr esponsible position, more gov- 
erned by the men of the gr ale or circle to which the indivi lual be 

longs, it necessarily follows that women are less often cau led to ac- 
count by the criminal law. Per haps, also, some thing lies in the 
that women are on the whole more conscientious than men, and | 
addicted to evil of any kind. Whatever the causes may be, the women 
convicts are much fewer, but being fewer, that very fact points out 
those who are convicted as being more reckless in proportion to the 
average of their sex than the convicted men are, less eas) to be re ine: 

and at the same time infinitely more difficult to be disposed of on dis 

charge. Who will take a woman from prison ? The very prop ot 

tion wears the as pect of an wim osibility stated in terms. Hence the 
directors of Irish prisons have justly come to the conclusion that wo- 
men are not so readily to treated by the method of intermediate 
prisons, but by the intermediation of charitable institutions, su 
the Golden Bridge and other admirable associations to which 


2 2 * . ’ ay he gent 
have referred in former papers. But imagine setting MY “| 
at public duty Wii 
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hand of chi ity in this w ay to pe rform the pre ‘ , 
ase le- 

reference to those masses of € igrlit or ten thousand men, Pa 

v ions of whose reformation Colonel Jebb will give mo cert ok — 


The English Dire tor thinks that intermediate -aderigaaee Rae 
of men emploved at Ve vatlill, eieee=* 
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superintendence, are not in a highly reformed state, and the associ. 
ated rooms at Portland have not succeeded. He might as well have 
drawn his conclusions from any chain-gang in Australia employed in 
the beck settlements, or from any number of convicts that he 
Jeased to turn experimentally into a bar-parlour. It is quite true, 
ain Crofton allows, that great advantages are attained by 
dealing with men in masses, according to general rules which pro- 
mote order and discipline ; but such rules are not all sufficient. The 
convict suddenly thrust out of that semi-military organization into 
society is transferred from a highly artificial state to the chaos and 
temptations which are the ordinary condition of ‘the dangerous 
classes.” The object of the intermediate prison is not to hold out 
luxury and better living as a “reward” for the good conduct of the 
prisoners,—not to offer such a dietary as that used at the Fulham 
prison for females, with its meat pies, puddings, baked meat, soup, 
vegetables, and general variety of “ carte ’,—not to promise the 
prize of high earnings—in Mngland the gratuity of a discharged con- 
viet may be £14, in Ireland it is £7. The object of the intermediate 
system iy to secure a graduation of the prisoner’s change. In that 
stage he is allowed some degree of association,—under supervision ; 
some degree of freedom,—while he continues to employ it properly ; 
some opportunity for earning money. ‘To a very modest extent, he 
receives a certain degree of instruction, particularly calculated to 
open bis mind, and to fix his attention upon his future responsibility 
inthe world. He is under a treatment which does not allow hope 
itself to surprise him, but which makes it dawn gradually in his mind, 
while he is still under the chastening influence of hard fare and hard 
work. He is not coaxed and pampered into better behaviour, but 
trained into better habits. Hence the hundred men who are associ- 
ated in one of the working huts of the Irish system continue to ob- 
serve discipline and to fulfil their duties without any demoralizing 
effect from the association; but such treatment bears no resem- 
blance to the labour gang at Vern-Hill, or to the associated rooms 
for eating, reading, and conversing of evenings at Portland. And of 
course what Colonel Jebb infers as probable if the Vern-Hill and 
Portland experiments were carried out further, has no force what- 
‘ver against the actual experience of the hut system or of the inter- 
mediate prisons in Ireland. 


wee the extraordinary assumptions of Colonel Jebb is the one 
| '8impossible to maintain a police supervision without such an 
sl would deprive discharged convicts of their employ- 
tion over disc} a paisa that there has been a certain observa- 
in the lasts Gf thee convicts, kept up without interference except 
Tho is it hag rg individuals who have gone back to bad courses. 
te the Tr. ; s us this fact ? | Sergeant Loome as a witness be- 
what place ee tation Committee of the Commons. And of 
conveniencios « ¥ speak ? Of London. Undoubtedly there are in- 
cles attending the observation of the police, who, when a 


man of rev} , . 
suspic} Previously bad character enters a neighbourhood, become 
| 


as Capt 


10us is , i 
us of his movements, and for want of any definite plan resort 


'0 & species ; . : , ; 
rita pecies of watching which amounts to espionage, with much ir- 
‘40n to the indi ; 


vidual and perhaps some danger to his employ- 
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nent; but this objection ceases when the police have definite instruc. 
tions, and what is more when the police themselves are under super. 
vision of higher officers anxious to secure the success of the process, 
This bas been found in Dublin. 

The success of the Irish prisons we have already stated. Of 1397 
prisoners discharged from the intermediate prisons since 1856, 51] 
were discharged unconditionally, 816 on licence. Of the 51] uncon. 
ditionally discharged, five have been reconsigned to convict prisons, 
Colonel Jebb rather boasts that not more than twenty or thirty fall 
back in England—but of the remaining seventy per cent we have 
only negative information. Of 816 discharged on licence in Ireland 
we learn that 467 have been reported on—mauy having come to Eng. 
land or Scotland, where there ts no such supervision, Only 30/4 
per cent] having been reconvicted ; while 45 have had their licences 
revoked, 1d of the number for keeping bad company, drunkenness, or 
neglect to report themselves. Fifty or sixty of the discharged con. 
victs are under eonstant notice in Dublin city; amongst them are 
nen once notorious for evil and daring deeds, yet many of these havi 
been for upwards of two years in regular daily work. 

This last paragraph seems to settle Colonel Jebb’s melancholy fear 
that work would not be found for discharged convicts; but in Cap. 
tain Crofton’s Notes we have the reason at once. 

‘* The good conduct of the men for whom I have been fortunate 
enough to procure employment, through the right feelings of worthy 
employers, emboldens me to make repeated applications to the same 
employers for others of our men. To find continuous employment 
for the men is sometimes rather difficult ; nor do | wish to have tt 
inferred that even to find employment at all for them at all periods 
of the year, is easy. Much exertion is required, and a wide circle ot 
friends necessary: but all these, without the good conduct of the 
men themselves, would soon prove valueless. This I impress upon 
them inside and outside the Institution, that all depends upon their 
own conduct; and | always keep before them how much harm even 
one man can do, and how far easier it is to make enemies for 


} 
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themselves and the system by the slightest act of msconcu 
than to make friends by a long series of good, honest, and unex- 
ceptionable conduct.” 

Yes, this is the reason for the suecess in Ireland,—the earnest 
personal activity of the superiors. One reason why Colonel Jebb 
has conceived so imperfect an idea of the facts in Ireland is 
that he has looked to the reports of Captain Crofton and Mr. 
Organ eighteen months back, not to the annual report pu lane d 
four months since, with a year’s additional experience. Anetie 
reason is, that some time since, Colonel Jebb committed himse b 
a positive opinion that no intermediate system could be genta 
carried out, and that therefore transportation must be cont sa 
And the reason why, in reporting on the English system, Co Bo 
Jebb has gone aside to notice the Irish system is, that the great suc 
cess across St. George's Channel stands as a shining rebuke of ! 
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officials who still neglect its practical example, and ar¢ ‘ 
compromise between the truth which it has established ané 
sumptions which it has refuted. 
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To the Editor of the Irish Quarterly Revien. 


Dear Sir, 

I believe the simple history of my experience 
will best effect the object I have in view in writing you this 
letter. 

[ gave you in my former letters proof of the necessity 
of having some certain employment secured for the girls who 
should be ready to leave reformatories. ! cannot cease to 
impress this all-important point, as otherwise the hope of 
perseverance must be faint indeed. 

[t is true all agree as to this being essential ; but yet it 
is discouraging to find that many seem to think the indus- 
trial part an after thought that can wait its time: this I 
believe a fatal error, as it will be no longer time to begin 
to establish what can only sueceed alter a long trial and 
wuwvearied labour. Above all, the seeret of the reformed 
girl must be kept, and yet how do so, if the period of 
commencing’ Industrial Establishments be deferred until the 
children how about to be adopted for reform be ready to 
leave their blessed homes of shelter. 

W y have been so long aware of this want, and so sure 
that it would be recognised, that in spite of difficulty and 
debt, we have kept on our industrial school ;{,and now it 
as taken a new phase. ' 

While our laundry was in operation I had occasion to ask a 
benevolent Guardian of the South Dublin Union for an in- 
troduction to the Matron in order to take out some girls to 
Work, llis answer is still ringing in iny ear: “I will give 
you one certainly, Lut I would not advise you to take any 
is si pees, as they are alt bad.’ lle did not say It 
unkindly—but he thought it only fair to warn me, as he 
knew I had innocent girls at work in St. Joseph's, and 
i a eg popes 

Contided to their charge, if Ireceived them into tie 
iv 
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Institutio m. TL aceepted his letter, but instead of going 
» South Dublin Union, I drove to the North, a | Was 
nequainted with the Roman Catholic Chaplain, and thought 
he would only be oe ols ad to seleet some good cirls for me, 
Qnamy arrival, I told him why I came to him. 
hime ex pr sei] my horror at what 3 ha "| then 
first time, that ull poor ¢ cirls entering the Union might 
wh up the I ype of bearing a re io ctable character atter 
wards. Tle said, ‘*] am not surprised at what has b: 


aid to you, although I think it a harsh judement to spread 

abroad: but when you remember that these ae are | 

daily contact with the most depraved, ean you be snrprised 
} 


that suspicion and distrust will attach itself’ to ducts OWN 
characters ; however, come with me and I wil! shew vou a 
number of enildren whose innocence l Cin VOu dy for. Ag 
childre n, the ‘vy are as vet si ate from the e@ontamination that 
awaits them in the women’s ward.” I accompanied him: 
several cirls from 11 to 16 years of awe were at once ealled 
nt: all looked eager ¢ l anxi ial ld Thad eome 

ont: all fooked eager and anxious when tol rad eome to 


select a few workers: but how sad it was to be obliged to 


refuse all, as none were strong enough for the work then t 
he done. I went to the women’s ward, and there got 
eirl whom he said he could recommend. I was afraid to 
teke more froin that unelassified division. 

Having given up the laundry for the reasons stated ina 
former letter, and provided places for our re formatory girls 
and other interns, we removed our extern industrial chil- 


, 
dren to a house convenient to the pri neipal patronesses, anid 
could not resist making an eflort to save some of these poor 
children of the Union. W e have brought out seven 0! th m0, 
and have engaged a matron; they are now ten we eks with 
us, and are beginning to earn something tow ards their sup- 
port by making shirts for a house of business. 1 ‘hey 


vou will perceive by our report t in your advertising column 
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thnoht bouseheld work, and trained to earn their bread. — 
kor the means of earrving on this work, Wwe are ¢ nurels 

dependent on the charity of the public, and as the msatu 


ot sufficiently known, we are now in debt nearly 
. fay ‘OPS 


sixty pounds to the treasurer. Surely some benelactot 


will come to our aid. 
Now [believe that we belong tothe Reformatory asso: 
and to claim partnership with them, 1s to declare 
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companionship with all that is good and noble. It behoves 
us therefore to make our title clear, for we deeply value the 
glorious connection. There are no drones in Reformatory 
Societies: all are helpers; no mere good wishes and good 
will is accepted ; acts are the only title deeds recognised ; 
no honorary sleeping partners are admitted; the spirit of 
devotedness in which the work was founded has stamped 
itself on all who cooperate, and each in his own measure has 
iven thought or pen or act to the work, and this is why it 
has suddenly startled the world by the catholicity of the 
sympathy it has ealled forth. 

And yet there are a few amongst the “ esprits forts’ who 
ridicule the work and its missionaries: flat jokes, and sallies 
of attempted wit, are said to have been repeated as coming 
from those whose hearts are kind and whose talents are 
acknowledged. Iow can reflecting and enlightened gentle- 
men forget the weight attached to their opinion. Nay, in- 
credible as it may seem, the really good and kind have so 
far forgotten their nature as to sneer at those who have 
reached a hand to the penitent! How unaccountable is the 
world in its inconsistency ! 

Let us make one bargain with those who are so ready to 
condemn and sneer at the efforts to reclaim the criminals ; 
let no one dissent, unless he or she has given proof of being 
engaged in helping and saving the innocent. It will be 
generally found that those who thus find fault, are not fore- 
inost in any charitable undertaking ; for how could charity 
act in contradiction to itself by speaking so directly contrary 
to the spirit of the teachings of the Author of all charity. 

— But | am wandering from my object, which is to slow 
how essential it is to support the Industrial schools. Some 
ime since, we got a large order for work, too large for our 
OWn Institution, as want of means has forced us to part with 
‘number of our good workers. Refuse the order, I could 
hot, as | well knew how many would be served by it. So 
| got help in. various quarters, and engaged many other 
Industrial Establishments in the south of treland to take 
part of my order ; holding myself responsible for the whole. 
did not wish to leave the prisoners out in the good work, 
“ Went to Newgate, and enmwagred some very vood workers. 
he matron very kindly did all she could to promote my 
"isues. She had but five inmates who were capable, as it 
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is Very nice ml iin work that I wanted to get done. Tho 
(dine ap roached for the comple tion of the er order, anid 
when | went to hasten the Newgate branch, the matron id 

all vould have been reat ly sooner, had not the be st works 
ULL Ake d, ‘id COS yu ntly Couus ed a delay, but she eve tu il! V 
inished her task. After having paid for the work, L found 
ic prisoners would not get any remuneration ; | th 


io be permitted to see the cir] who had finished m 
nicely, and perceiving she | bad itl ptosis 


et) 


tasked and 0 btained permission to present her with a 
row, aud also with a prayer book, Soon ailer, 7 rave a 
; econd more hurried order, and to my agreeable surprise, i 


vas at ouce finished by the girl, who is most difficult to 
mange, she having been several times condemned to the 


—_ + 


wi a minishment, viz., solitary confinement. 
l asked to see her again to thank her, and when I ex- 
presse 1 surprise at her finishing her work so quickly, shi 


vid she wished to. please me in doing so, and had worked 
) (wo oelock in the morning to have it done sooner. 
[t was some very fine knitting, and when I asked her how 
she had light, she shewed me that a gas lamp was near her 
barred door, and that by thrusting her arms through th 
bars she was able to have light on the knitting, aud so 
worked Waly ! This poor girl was one of the very wors! 
tempers Ne wate; a few weeks after when | enq aired 
or her, 7 was told she had become utterly — veable, 
and was several times since in the dark cell. Surely had 
reformatories been in her day she would never have COn- 
{imu | so lone unreclall ied ! ; 
| also visited two others who had worked tor me, and 
whom [| had rewarded in like manner. They told me thelr 
history, They had come from the South Union, and wi 
contined for attempting to burn it. One said she had wei 
yours in the Union, and had first been contined to = 
lor an oat for having eut down a line in the union to make 
askipping rope rf The other was also sent to prison fora like 
period, ‘She | had broken the leg of astool, and said that she was 
with others for insubordination,and since then had gradually 
become hardened. Were not these »tWo Cases for ‘Re forma- 
ries, had they been in operation ? | 
Thank God, thouwh mi: iny have been lost, mo time 
now be permitted to ee hefore the savin: rreme ly 
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plied to our poor young defaulters. I visited some others 

in the prison the same day, and promised them if the vy be- 
eame really good and penitent, I would be ready to ive 
‘hem work when the time came for their leaving the prison. 

Now then, I do ask all and each of the Patrons and 
Benefactresses of Reformatories to help St. Joseph’s In- 
dustrial Institute. It is the hope of the prisoner, and the 
salvation of the Union orphan. Those we now have were 
nearly all from nine to fourteen years in the Union, There 
they should have died or come out to cause death or infamy 
tomany perhaps ; for we know that the sad fate offered 
them cannot be confined to themselves :—they are sent out 
to scourge those that will not help. Surely J have made 
my case clear ? 

1 will not distrust your kindness by apologizing for the 
length of this letter. It was impossible to abridge the 
facts. The fate of Industrial training in Dublin is now in 
the hands of your readers, who will, I hope, help us. A 
few years of support will enable such establishments to 
ios valuable even in the eyes of traders, and keep us 
at least in existence until Ragged and Industri: il Schools 
are aided by @overnment erants a3 they are in Scotl: ind, 
and as I have no doubt the »y will soon be here. You will 
then hear no more from Kk. W. 
Richm nd. Di 
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